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MUSLIM CULTURE & BENGAL MUSLIMS 


[by s. wajid alt, b.a. (cantab), bar.-at-law] 

Y WOULD ask you to ponder over some of the 
T lessons that history has to teach us. Consider the 
fates of the Semitic races of the ancient world. They 
were a great people aiul produced great cities aMd 
great empires. The names and achievements of the 
city estates of Tyre, Sidd6n and Carthage still ring 
in our ears. The glories of the kings of Babylon 
are still the subject of myths and fables. All that 
pomp and splendour has vanished, only the memory 
remains. 


Among the Semitic peoples the m^st insignificant 
were the Jews. Now oppressed by one powerful 
neighbour and now by another, theirs was a hard lot 
indeed. Their great city of Jerusalem was destroyed 
more than once and they themselves were carried 
away to Babylon in captivity, and there detained 
for centuries. And yet the Jews, the object of universal 
persecution and contempt still remain. Through 
Christianity they have spiritually conquered the 
great nations of the world* Their history and' 
tradition supply some of thd mo.st impc^nt linh# 
in the annals of civilized mankind. Fr^igmonts Of 
Semitic racea wlio were turned out from their grea^ 
olties and empire^ found- solace and upliftmenit in 
the .history and the traditions of the Jews. /Tfio 
past ,of the Jews is imfnbrtah.their present is one of 
commanding power and influence Their future ia: 
brifldtt with promise; All this is due Co their 
realization of the supreme importance of natfoh^ 
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cultiure in tlie life history of the race, their sedulous 
cultivation of national culture and tradition, and, 
their unquestioned loyalty to these in happiness, and, 
in adversity. 

The Jews are spread over all the civilized 
countries of the world. There are Jews in England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Kussia, Spain, 
Italy, the United States, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
India, in fact, in every important country of the 
world. They are by no means insignificant elements 
in the population; on the contrary, in every civilized 
country, they supply the dominating eieinonts in 
literature and thought, commerce and industry, politics 
and journalism. Bergson, Einstein, Zangwill, to 
mention only a few out of many are Jews. Spinoza 
was a Jew, Beethoven was a Jew, Heine 
was a Jew, Karl Marx was also a Jew. A great 
Jewish writer has proudly asked, if the 
Jewish contribution were subtracted from European 
thought, how much- of it would remain ? I dare say, 
non-Jewish writers will not feel comfortable to answer 
the question. In every European country, be it Russia 
or Poland, Germany or France, Italy or Spain, it is 
the Jews who are the leaders of advanced thought, 
end 'of progressive ideas and ideals. And yet, the 
loyalty of the Jew to his race culture and tradition 
is something remarkable! Whatever country he may 
inhabit whatever movement he may get mixed up 
' with* whatever position he may happen to fill, a Jew 
is slill a Jew. It is to this wonderful loyalty to his 
race culture that the Jew owes the preservation of his 
race, in the face of unexampled odds; and, it is also 
to this peculiar trait that he owes his prosperity, power 
and influence.. The great philosopher Nietsche has 
said that the .|ew will remain long after the mushroom 
r ices and nations of Europe have vanished. He said 
this because his keen philosophic eye detected the 
wonderful loyalty of the Jew to his culture and 
tradition; and, as a true thinker, he was conscious of 
the biological value of speh loyalty. 
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Look at our neighbours, tho Hindus. They are 
the inheritors of one of the old civilijjations of the 
world. They have remained; while, their contem¬ 
poraries, the Greeks, the Romans, and tho Persians, 
have disappeared. This again is due to the loyalty 
of the Hindu race to their national culture and 
tradition. 

In olden times physical conquest led inevitably 
to cultural conquest. The defeat of a race or a people 
meant the defeat of its gods and traditions as well. 
The defeated people became the slaves of the conquerors, 
and adopted their gods and traditions in which they 
themselves (I mean the conquered people) occupied 
a most unenviable position. Cultural defeat brought 
about the permanent submergence of the conquered 
race. 

It was the Jews and the Hindus who changed the 
uniformity of things. By their pertinacious adherence 
to national culture and tradition, they converted 
defeat into victory; they survived their victors with 
their pride, their dignity, their race, their tradition, 
and their culture, more or less intact, and are to-day, 
as ready as ever, to march forward to fresh destinies 
with the newest and the most go-ahead peoples of 
the world. They owe this phoenix-like power of 
rejuvenation to their unquestioning loyalty to the 
traditions and the cultures of their respective races, 
and, to nothing else. 

To find out what happens to races who neglect 
their national culture and tradition, and, do not 
cling to them tenaciously, through the storm and 
stress of life, we need not go far to seek. The old 
non-Aryan races still remain in India, and perhaps 
form the basic element of tho Indian population. 
Archaeologists will tell you theirs was not a 
contemptible civilization in the pre-Aryan past of 
this country, and, their contribution to the so-called 
civilization of India is by no means negligible. As 
a matter Qf fact, it is they who converted the Aryans 
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from a race of nomadic barbarians into a civilized 
people. And yet these races, because they failed to 
honour their race culture and tradition, because they 
failed to cling to them tenaciously in the face of 
adversity and conquest, are to-day the unquestioned 
pariahs of the human race, the scum of the very land 
which was once their proud home, and, the nursery 
of their greatness and glory; the object of everybody's 
scorn, the target of everybody’s contempt. They were 
not only physically conquered by the Aryans ; physical 
conquest is after all a transient and a superficial evil; 
but what is far worse, morally and culturally conquered 
as well, a conquest from which there is no deliverance, 
a conquest, which breaks the spinal cord of a race, 
prevents it, for evermore, from lifting its head 
in the comity of nations. 

Look at the Sudra stealing his way thi ough the 
streets of a south Indian city and you realize that you 
are face to face with one of the tragedies of history. 
The Sudra knows, and feels, he is unclean. The 
Aryan culture^which has driven out his own, has 
taught him this. It has also taught him, that he 
must have committed some wicked sin in his previous 
birth to be bom of such degraded parents as his. It 
teaches him to -curse his own ancestors, and, to look 
up6n the heroes of his own race, those brave souls 
who fought for the preservation of its independence, 
and its right to its time-honoured heritage as demons 
and “ rakshases,” and it also teaches him, to look upon 
the men who destroyed his race, and robbed it of its 
freedom, and of all that it possessed, as immortal 
heroes, the equals of, and in some cases, superior to 
the. celestial gods themselves. It is the neglect of 
national culture and tradition that has made the 
Sudra what he is to day. 

« 

The question that confronts every racial or 
cultural group at one time or another in its life 
history, is confronting the Indian Muslims to-day, 
Upon, its right solution depends our future well-being 
M ujion nothing else. 
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The question, bald 5 ' stated, is this : (1) Should we, 
the Muslim people of India, preserve, in its basic 
forms, the Saracenic Culture which we have inherited 
from our ancestors ? or, (2) should we, to facilitate 
the growth of a homogenious nation, {a) merge 
ourselves in the culture of the major portion of 
the population i e., adopt Hindu culture, or (b) 
destroy our culture, and invite our Hindu countrymen 
to destroy theirs, so that, on the ruins of both, we 
might jointly build up a new culture, or, substitute in 
their place, the culture of Europe or (c) leave our own 
and other cultures to their fates, and, follow purely 
political or economic ideals in the reconstruction 
of society ? 

For the sake of convenience let us discuss the 
second group of questions first. To begin with, should 
we merge ourselves in the major portion of the 
population and become Hindus, to all intents and 
purposes ? 

So far as I can see, no unity of purpose or action 
is possible, between the Hindus and Muslims, in this 
matter. Hinduism has borne the shock of more than 
one culture conflict, without serious damage, and, it 
will do the same in the present case also. The 
Hindus are the most conservative people in the 
world ; and, wo may be sure, the impact of European 
culture will leave them changed superficially no doubt 
but radically unaltered. Their great leaders of 
thought, Dayanand Saraswati, Ham KristoParamhansa, 
Bamldm Chandra Chatterjee, Swami Vivekanand, and 
Mahadev Govind llanade of the last generation ; and, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Arabindo 
Ghose, Kumar Swami, Abaniudra Nath Tagore, Sir 
J. C. Bose, Pandit Malaviya and others of the present 
generation, are unflinching in their loyalty to their 
ancestral culture. One or two eccentric individuals 
may go counter to it, but they find no response 
and no support in the general mass of the Hindu 
community. Even the Brahnloes of Bengal, who were 
01109 well known for their partiality to the culture of 
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Europe, are going back to the fold of Hinduism. The 
Prabasi and the Modern Review, journahs edited 
and conducted by so called orthodox Bralnuoes, arc 
now actively carrying on missionary propaganda, in 
favour of Hindu culture. England-returned Hindus 
are discarding European dress in favour of purely 
Indian garments. In whichever direction we may 
cast our ej'^es, it is perfectly evident, that Hindu 
culture has withstood the first shock of its contact 
with western culture, and is busy regaining lost 
ground. So far as our Hindu countrymen are concerned, 
our efforts, if we are foolish enough to make them, to 
persuade them to forsake their ancestral culture, in 
favour of European culture, or, of some brand new 
culture of our own devising, would be completely 
barren of result. It would be like sowing seeds on a 
soil of granite. By such misguided efforts, we would 
weaken the foundations of our own culture, Avithout 
doing any harm to the culture of our neighbours. 
What the result of that would be, may easily be 
foreseen, without the inspired vision of a prophet 
or a seer. A scattered and divided Muslim community 
without unity of i^urpose or ideals, would be confronted 
with a Hindu community, larger in numbers, richer 
in wealth and influence, united in purpose, and, 
inspired by a common ideal. Wo would be fools 
indeed, if Ave direct our energies to bring about such 
a result. 

Do not think, that I am indulging in the language 
of exaggeration. 1 have come across educated and 
talented men of Muslim parentage, in the very 
metropolis of Bengal, who seriously think, that we 
ought to swim with the tide and lose our identity 
in this surging sea of Hindu culture. They them* 
selves are standing examples of the theory they 
so glibly preach. They have discarded the language 
(I mean the peculiar lingo), the dress, the manueis, 

. the ways, the beliefs, the superstitions, and, oven the 
[faith of their ancestors. Tliey continue their 
I Muslim names no doubt, but that too with a certain 
[sruotmt of reluotauoe, aa4 a secret sense of shame; 
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and whenevf'r and wherever possible, they masquerade 
in Hindu garb and under Hindu names. Nothing 
pleases them more than when thej’ are mistaken for 
Hindus. Their writings and speeches are the 
outpourings of practically undiluted Hindu culture. 
Their chief pastime is to scoff at and ridicule men 
whose conduct, writings, or speeches show traces of 
Jifuslim culture. This school of Hinduised Muslims 
is increasing by leaps and bounds, in this province 
of Bengal; and I assure you, Avith all the earnestness 
at my command, tliey have become a problem in 
our sc'cial life which deserves the serious con.sideiation 
of Indian Muslims in general, and of Bengal Muslims, 
ill particular. Aie they following the right path ? 
If so, let u.s join them and solve the problem for 
good If they are not following ilie right path, if 
they are following a path dangerous to our social 
existence, let us then oppose them vigorously and 
curb their power of mi.schief. 

I cannot bring myself up to think, 
that it would be either right or wise, or manly, to 
surrender ourselves to Hindu culture in the way our 
degenerate and denationalized fellow Muslims are 
advising us to do. To begin with, our culture is not 
an irrational mass of superstitions which have no 
logical or moral legs to stand on, and, which must 
inevitably ciinuble to pieces in the face of adverse 
circuiiistancos At the basis of our culture lies a 
religion, which is the most moral, the most humane, 
and the most rational the world has yet seen ; there 
is a revealed book embodying the noblest code of 
morals that the literature of mankind can boast of; 
and there is the inspiring example of a personality 
who is unique in history, and stands, in unchallenged 
supremacy, head and shoulder above the sous of man. 
To reject this culture, in favour of a culture infinitely 
inferior to it, judged by all the standards'acceptable to 
a healthy human mind, would be nothing short of 
treachery to civilization. We pan not do it and cap npt 
tjiipk of doing it, ' 
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From the worldly point of view, also, an attempt 
in this direction would be fraught with calamity to 
the social system to which we belong, and therefore, 
directly or indirectlj% to ourselves However subtly 
we may make our plans and devise our schemes, the 
major portion of the Muslims would be loyal to the 
Faith of the Prophet. The result of the effort on the 
part of the minorit.v, to convert the rest of the 
community to the culture of Hinduism, would be to 
disrupt our society, without bringing about the wished 
for result, and, surrounded as we are by an hostile 
environment, we would, ere long, meet with the same 
fate as the Muslims of Andulasia. It, therefore, 
behoves all sane and patriotic Muslims to oppose 
the tendency I have spoken of, and the misguided 
efforts of those who are the champions of this 
tendenej^ with all the force at their command. 

Let us now discuss the second view, according to 
which we should destroy our culture, and persuade our 
Hindu countrymen to destroy theirs as well, so that 
on the basis of the ruins of both, we might build up a 
new culture, or adopt international culture, by which 
is meant, modern European culture. 

You must remember, that in this question, 
two parties are involved, vU., ourselves and 
the Hindus. If both the parties do not carry out the 
plan with equal loyalty and zeal, the result would be 
fraught with the most disastrous consequences to 
the party which actually does so. We must also 
remember that in this country, we are in the 
minority, and our Hindu countrymen are in the 
majority. That being the position, the Hindu commu> 
nity and Hindu culture, would survive in the ordinary 
course of events, in spite of minor revolts and 
diflPerences in the ranks, and, without any special 
efforts for their preservation. As a minority community, 
our existence, and the existence of our culture, is 
contingent on our unity of purpose and action. 
Bearing these essentials in mind let us consider the 
•ituation. 
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Lot US now consider the third alternative. May 
we nob leave our culture, and other cultures, to their 
fates, and, follow purely political or economic ideals 
in the reconstruction of society ? 

My answer is, that in this arena of contending 
cultures, we cannot afford to be neutral. In tlie words 
of Jems Christ, “He who is not with us, is against us.” 
We may if we choose, adopt an attitude of indiff¬ 
erence towards our own culture, but, others will not 
follow our example. They will try to strengthen and 
spread their culture, at the expense of ours. As a 
nece.'-sary result of our attitude and activities, our 
people will be disorganized, divided and disspirited. 
Diffident of themselves and of their ideals, they will 
have to face a people, burning with the fire of their 
own race ideal, and ready to carry its triumphant 
standard, anywhere and everywhere. 

What the result will be, in the event of a conflict 
between peoples possessed of such different mentalities 
may well be imagined. The history of mankind is 
teeming with innumerable instances of such conflicts 
and their inevitable results. 

It is neither possible, nor desirable, for us 
to merge ourselves in Hindu culture, it is not possible 
for us to destroy Hindu and Muslim cultures, and to 
substitute something new in their place, it is not 
possible for us to follow political and economic ideals 
independently of the fate of our own culture. There 
is therefore only one course left open to us; and that 
is, to preserve in its basic form our old Islamic culture, 
and, work for its consolidation and advancement; and 
by unremitting devotion and work, bring it into line 
with modern thoughts and ideals. That is work well 
M'orth doing, and, so far as we are concerned, that is 
the most important work awaiting us. 

Before we proceed any further, I shall enunciate, 
for the facility of discussion, a few axiomatic truths 
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for your acceptance, vi ^.— 

(1) that no culture can survive, which goes 
counter to the laws of life and progress, and, 
is opposed to one’s dictates of reason. 

(2) that no culture can survive which does not 
work for its own preservation and propagation. 

(3) that no culture can survive in an environment 
in which it has no adequate means of self- 
expression. 

(4) that in order to survive, every culture must 
embody itself in concrete forms and symbols. 

These are simple, solf-evident propositions, like the 
axioms of Euclid; and yet, on their basis may be reared, 
a whole system of social, educational, and literary 
ideas and ideals. 

Let us begin with the first axiom, t»3., that no 
culture can survive which goes counter to the laws of 
life and progress, and is opposed to the dictates of 
reason. The proposition seems simple and self-evident 
enough, and yet, if wo once sincerely and whole¬ 
heartedly accept it, we are forced to come to the 
most revolutionary conclusions regarding matters of 
the utmost importance in our lives. 

The study of scientific phenomena is essential, for 
the progress of a community, and for its survival in 
the St ruggle for existence. And yet. science is every¬ 
day upsetting the apple cart of cherished traditions 
and beliefs. The timid and the orthodox advocate 
the suppression of science so that traditional beliefs 
might not be disturbed. Now, if we accept our first 
axiom, and are true to it, we cannot afford to do so. 
We must encourage science and we must bow to the 
findings of reason. 

Our second axiom is, no culture can survive 
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which does uot work for its own preservation and 
propagation. This is a self evident proposition, and 
we would all subscribe to it without hesitation, if we 
wore asked to do so. And yet, how few of us have 
attempted to stand by its practical conclusions ? How 
few of us have worked for the preservation of our 
culture, and, how few have tried to propagate it ! To 
preserve our culture in its dynamic form, it is neces-i 
sary that every Muslim boy and ever}”^ Muslim girl ’ 
should bo acquainted with it, in its best and most' 
abiding form. Have we ensured tliis in the teachings 
of the university and other educational institutions ? 
Have we tried to ensure this in the living literatures 
of the country ? Have we tried to ensure this in the 
press and the platform of our motherland ? The only 
answer we can give to all these questions is a negative 
one. Wo are seeing our culture being elbowed out, 
inch by inch, from every nook and corner of the 
country, and, we have not cared to lift our little finger 
in protest; nor have we thought it worth our while, 
to put ourselves out of the slighte.st possible way, for 
its preservation and continuance. You must remember; 
\that a few sheaves of silly “ gazals,” and a few 
spasmodic outbursts of political hysteria are not 
suflScient to preserve the threatened culture of ft 
race. 

My third axiom is that no culture can survive la 
a locality in which Ifc has no adequate means of self* 
expression. So stated, the proposition seems obvious 
enough. 1 have no doubt, everyone will sub¬ 
scribe to it without hesitation. And yet, by a 
curious irony of fate, the trend of our entire social 
life is against it. Over fifty millions of people live 
in Bengal, of whom more than twenty-six mil-, 
lions are Muslims. There are more Muslims in 
Bengal than in Turkey, Arabia and Persia, all put 
together. The language of this vast population is 
Bengalee. That is the language they speak, that is 
the language they read, and that is the language they 
understand. If they are to be acquainted with Islamic , 
pulture, it must b^ done through the medium of -this 
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language. There is no other means, possible or 
available. And yet we are so foolishly arrogant, 
so much eaten up with snobbery and vanity that we 
think it beneath our dignity, to cultivate this 
language, or even, to speak in it. Those of us who have 
money enough to rent a house in Calcutta, or, are by 
some trick of fate brought here by the exigencies of 
service, at once, without the least shame or 
compunction, give up our mother-tongue Bengalee, 
and ttike to talking in Urdu, hoping, by that simple 
device, to take an honoured place among the 
aristocrats of the Muslim world. This contemptible 
vanity is proving fatal to oar race collectively, and to 
ourselves individually. The race is losing the services 
of its educated men ; and the lives of indivicluah arc 
wasting away in inanity, shorn of the only possible, 
and adequate means, they can have of self-expression. 
Men do nbt become aristocrats by borrowing the 
garments of the great. There is only one road to 
name and fame, and that is the road of solid 
achievement in the service of your people. If you have 
an ancient lineage, w'ell and good ; if not, little does 
it matter. Establish your own line, be the founder of 
a new aristocratic tradition! 

Let me stike a note of serious warning. 
If we do not take to the study of the Bengalee 
language, and do not give it the place of honour in our 
lives to which it is legitimately entitled, and use it as 
the vehicle for the expression of our thoughts, our 
aspirations, and our culture, Muslim cultuie is 
doomed in Bengal, and, with it, the Muslim race is 
also doomed. Separate electorates and reserved 
appointments will not avert the catastrophy. 

The fourth and the last axiom which I enunciated 
was, that, in order to survive, every culture must 
embody itself in concrete forms and symbols. 

This proposition will perhaps require a word of 
explanation. A little consideration will make it 
evident that, symbolism is of the very essence of the 
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life of man. Man differs from other animals simply 
because he uses, and knows how to use, symbols and 
the other animals do not. Our very language is 
nothing but a vast network of symbols, so are all our 
institutions. We comprehend the universe and react 
on it by means of symbols. Science, mathematics, 
art, literature are all symbols and nothing else. If our 
culture is to live, it must do so by an adequate use of 
symbols. The Prophet, the Great Founder of our 
culture, well understood this truth ; and that is why 
ho prescribed so many symbols. The mosque is a 
symbol, the black stone of the Kaaba is a symbol, the 
sacrifice of Id-uz-Zuha is a symbol, the fast of Kamzan 
is also a symbol. To keep our culture alive and potent 
we must use these symbols prescribed by our Holy 
Prophet, and we must also add to them as did our 
great ancestors in days gone by. By a proper use of 
symbols, we must make our culture alive, and self- 
conscious, and effective in the life of our people. We 
must give a new life, a new meaning, a new significance 
to the old festivals and celebrations. We must 
also institute new festivals and celebrations to 
commemorate the lives of our great men and to keep 
alive the memories of great events. We must embody 
our culture not only in literature, but also in, 
architecture, painting and music. Above all we must 
embody it in our lives. In our dress, in our mode of 
living and in our social customs and practices. 

The question will perhaps be asked. Is it worth 
doing ? Is the game worth the candle ? My most 
emphatic answer is. Yes, it is. I have already said, our 
very existence is bound up with our culture. If our 
culture goes, we also go. The most elementary 
instinct of self-preservation should therefore te^ch us 
to value our own culture, and inspire us to activity 
for its preservation. 

But, apart from questions of self-preservation, our 
culture should, and must be preserved, for its own 
intrinsic value, and for the great things it stands for, 
^ud which ^ive it, most undoubtedly, the place of 
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pride among the cultures of the world. The 
most fruitful ideas that liumanity possesses 
to-day, namely the conceptions of the 
brotherhood'of men, the equality of races, the lule 
of a merciful bub just God, the right of the individual 
to commune with his Creator without the help of 
intermediaries, and, the conception of the ideal life 
as realized in, and through, the multifarious duties of 
society are some of the invaluable gifts of our culture 
to humanity. Europe has taken many of these ideas 
from our culture ; bub, they lose most of their logic 
aud their cosmic significance without that religious 
foundation which our culture alone can supply. 

It is, therefore, our obvious duty nob only to 
preserve our culture in our own country, and among 
our own people, but it is also our dut}’, to propagate 
it in all countries, and among all peoples. This duty 
should call us to action in' a more imperative voice 
when we see the humble and down-trodden people all 
around us —people to whom the message of salvation 
can come only through our culture, aud through no 
other. 
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THE MOGHALS’ CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CULTURE OP HINDUSTAN 
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[by LALA RAM CHAND MANCHANDA, ADVOCATE] 


B efore the advent of Babar, the founder of 
*Moghal dynasty in India, foreign Muslim Sultans 
had already held the sovereignty of India for over 
five centuries and had almost destroyed the political 
S 5 ’’stem of the Hindus and influenced the religious, 
social, industrial and economic life of the 
country. They had declared this country to be 
Darul-Islam and the whole system of Government 
was established on this basic foundation. The law 
of Islam could only be the supreme law of the land 
and in its presence no other laAV could be tolerated 
to be higher or even of equal force. As in one kingdom 
two rulers, each with sovereign rights, is an impossibility, 
in the political world, so two sovereign laws will be 
an impossibility in the Darul-Islam in the same 
way. 


The position of Hindus and their laws after 
the conquest by the Arabs at the commencement of 
the 8th century offered a problem of great diflSculty 
which was solved by a decree of the Khalifa of the 
time, who enjoined that the Hindus and their laws 
could not bo tolerated unless they helped and loyally 
supported the sovereignty of Islam. This was a 
perfectly sound and logical position. The Hindus 
who liesitatcd to subscribe to this injunction were 
required to make a declaration by conduct that they 
were not opposed or inimical to the laws of Islam 
and in token of their submission they were required 
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to pay Jizya, This practice was followed by the 
later Sultans of Delhi including the first two Moghal 
Badshahs. 

The Sultans of Delhi were the chiefs of a body 
of foreign military adventurers, speaking an alien 
language, practising an alien religion and dressed in 
strange costumes, possessing different manners 
generally hostile to the religion and idolatrous 
practices of the teeming masses whom they subdued. 
They received support and recruits from the colonies of 
their countrymen and co-religionists who had settled 
down in various parts of India and especially towards 
its north and Avest but their support could not always 
be depended upon as they were not unoften potent 
enemies. Their cantonments were a sort of islets 
in the midst of a seething sea of hostile humanity. 

There Avas a noticeable change in this policy in 
the year 1562 Avhen young Akbar realized that 
a firm Moghal Empire could not be based on force 
and that consent and co-operation of the people was 
essential. He ordered the pilgrim and the poll 
taxes to be abolished and all restrictions on the exercise 
of Hindu religion removed. Equality in the eyes of 
law and eligibility for state offices Avas made the 
guiding principle of state policy. By this Avas secured 
the loyaltj' and co-operation of the Hindus AA’ho 
played such a distinguished part in building up the 
great Moghal Empire. Unlike the Delhi Sultans 
who were the kings of Musalmans AA'ho Avith the 
co-operation of their co religionists held their sway over 
the alien Hindus, Akbar became the king of both the 
Hindus, and the Musalmans alike and held his sAvay 
over the people of India Avith the co-operation of 
both the Hindus and Musalmans. This principle did 
not exist before and AA^as discovered by Akbar the 
Moghal. 

Apart from the discovery of the ideal of a 
National King of India, the Moghals have left many 
other legacies of permanent value which may 
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briefly be stated to be as follows 

1. The cramped and restricted social intercourse 
between the Hindus and the Muslims was set 
free and the members of both the parties freely mixed 
on terms of mutual equality and amity and loyalty 
to their common sovereign both in private and public 
life. It was unknown before this time. 

2. In this period there was a sudden outburst 
of native genius and immortal works in art and 
literature were produced. Amongst others may bo 
mentioned Jfam Charit Mans, or Ramauana of Tulsi 
Dass in Hindi; Poems by Sur Dass “ The blind poet 
of Agra " and his father Bam Dass; the blending 
of the Persian and Indian tunes by the genius of 
Mian Tan Sen; the pictorial art by Daswant, the 
water-carrier; portraits and caligraph}", frescoes and 
above all perfections in the art of arcliitectnres, the 
living specimens of which still extort the admiration 
of the civilized world; for instance the Taj at Agra, 
Akbar's tomb at Sikandra, Jahangir’s tomb and 
Wazir Khan’s mosque at Lahore, so on and so forth. 

3. If I mistake not, Babar was the first foreign 
conqueror to introduce water-lift by means of the 
Persian wheels and laid out luxurious fruit and flower 
gardens Unknown before and thereby added immensely 
to the increase of the production of the foodstuffs and 
laid India under a permanent obligation. His 
successors, Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan followed 
in his footsteps and made India feel in them a pride 
which was unknown before. 

4. It was during this period that the Hindus 
developed a speech common to most of the people in 
India which came to be known as Hindi or Urdu, the 
lingua franca of the natives and the foreigners. 

6. Great changes were brought about in the ideas 
of the people both social and religious. 

6. In the matter of dross, both the natives and 
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the foreigners met each other half way and adopted 
a common dress suitable to Indian conditions. This 
list may be added ad-infinitum. Such in brief are the 
legacies .of the Great Moghals left to the people of 
India, not a few of thorn of permanent cultural 
values. 

7. The eclectic Hindu Muhammadan stylo of 
Akbar’s ago in tho arts of architecture, music and 
painting and his eclectic Din-Ilahi, supply the best 
model on which to work for tho future iir order to lay 
tho sound foimdatious of Indian ISIationality. This is 
no moan contribution to the onward flowing stream 
of history and towards the fusion of tho Indian and 
the foreign elements in society. This is true historj”, 
the reit was transitory, a passing phase- of social 
life. There is no reason to join the crowd in detesting 
the !Moghal Kings of India. 



HISTOBY OF THE BABl MOVEMENT 
1. Mirza Ali Muhammad Bab 


[BY MAULANA MUHAMMAD ALl] 

The Shaikhis and the Imam Mahdi 

The Shaikhiyya is a Shia sect of recent growth and is 
reckoned among the Ghulat by the orthodox Shias. It was 
founded in A. H. 1210 by Shaikh Ahmad Zainuddin on whose 
death in A. H. 1212 Sayyid Ka;:im of Rasht became its head. 
The majority of the Shias recognise twelve Imams beginning 
with Ali and ending with Muhammad, son of Hasan Askari, 
w'ho is knowm as the Mahdi whose appearance is awaited by the 
Muslims. The Shia belief is that while the first eleven Imams 
died, the twelfth has only disappeared, his disappearance taking 
place in A. H. 260, and that he will reappear before the day of 
judgment to fill the earth with justice and to make the truth 
triumphant The Shaikhis say that since the believers need his 
guidance and direction at the present moment as w^ell, there 
must be an individual in direct communication with the absent 
Imam. Such an individual they call the perfect Shia, and first 
Shaikh Ahmad, and then his successor Sayyid Kazim, was 
recognised as the means of such communication. The distinctive 
characteristic of this sect is that they consider their head as the 
intermediary through whom communication may be sought with 
the hidden Imam, Mahdi. On account of this position he was 
looked upon with extreme reverence by the members of the sect 
as a quasi-diwine personage. 

Mirza AH Muhammad as head of the Shaikhi Sect 

Among those who gathered round Sayyid Kazim of Rasht, 
head of the Shaikhi sect, was a young enthusiast, called Mirza 
Ali Muhammad, son of Sayyid Ridza of Shiraz, and a cloth 
merchant by profession. Mirza Ali Muhammad was born in the 
year 1235* A. H., corresponding to the year 1819 of the Christian 

•Travellers Narrative p. 2, 
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era. While still a young man he gave himself over to hard 
devotional exercises. It is related that he used to stand in the 
son in the hot season writh uncovered head on the top of his 
bouse and there repeated certain formulas, and this he continued 
for some time*. After this he repaired to Karbala, and there 
received education in the doctrines of the Shaikhi sect as a 
disciple of Sayyid Kazim with whom he seems to have stayed 
about a year or two according to the “ Nasikh ut Tawarikh.” The 
followers of Bahaullah are inclined to disown his connection with 
the Shaikhi sect, but there is strong and conclusive testimony to 
the effect that on the demise of Sayyid Kazim, Mirza Ali 
Muhammad was chosen as the head by one section of the 
Shaikhis, others fixing their choice on Haji Karim Khan of 
Kirman. Moreover, the early Babi leaders, chief followers of 
Mirza Ali Muhammad Bab, such as Mulla Husain of Bushraweh, 
Mulla Muhammad Ali Barfurushi, Qurrat ul Ain, Aqa Sayyid 
Hussain of Yezd and many others were all members of the 
Shaikhi sect. Sayyid Kazim died in 1259 A. H. without 
nominating his successor, and no leader seems to have been 
chosen for some time. Five months had passed away after the 
death of Sayyed Kazim when an influential Shaikhi, Mulla Husain 
of Bushraweh, came to Shiraz and there paid a visit to his old 
comrade Mirza Ali Muhammad. The latter made enquiries as to 
the leadership of the Shaikhi sect and then told Mulla Husain that 
he possessed the attributes of a leader as stated by the deceased 
Sayyid. Mulla Husain after a little hesitation accepted his claim 
which was that of being the Bab, i. e, an intermediary between 
the hidden Imam Mahdi and the adherents of the Shaikhi sect. 
It cannot be said when Haji Karim Khan, the rival leader of the 
S^khis, was chosen but it is a fact that a section of the Shaikhis 
did not accept Mirza Ali Muhammad, and after his higher claims 
that section remained loyal to the Shaikhi doctrines under Haji 
Karim Khan, and after him under Sayyid Ahmad, son of Sayyid 
Kazim. 

Assumintf the title of Bab 

It was on the 5th of Jumadi I, 1260 A. H., corresponding 
with 23rd May 1844 that Mirza Ali Muhammad claimed to be the 
Bab by which name he is known to this day, notwithstanding his 
higher claims to be the Imam Mahdi and afterwards the head of 
a new dispensation. There was nothing new in assuming the 
title of the Bab. As we have already seen, the head of the Shaikhi 
sect ^vas looked upon as occupying exactly the very position which 
Mirza Ali Muhammad claimed for himself at first. In fact, 

*Kasikh ut Tawarikh; Raudzatua-Safa. 
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Mirza Ali Muhammad himself designated both his predecessors as 
two Babs. The word bab means a gate, .and as indicating an 
intermediary between the hidden Imam Mahdi and the Shias, the 
word was already in use in Shia literature. In that sense it 
first came into use with the first disappearance of Imam Mahdi 
(Muhammad, son of Hasan Askari) in the year 260 A. H. A 
period of 68 years after his supposed disappearance is termed as 
the time of ghaibat-i-sughra or the minor absence. This period 
came to an end according to the Shia doctrine in A. H. 328, with 
which year ushered in the period of ghaibat-i-Iiubra or the major 
absence. It is alleged that immediately after the death of Hasan 
Askari, his son Imam Muhammad withdrew himself from public 
appearance, but during the first period, called ghaibat-i-sughra, he 
contrived to remain in touch with his followers through four men 
who are called A bwab-i-arba‘a or the four .babs or gates. This 
absence ended with the death of the last of these four persons, 
Abul Hasan Ali bin Muhammad Samri w'ho died in 328 A. H. 
and thenceforth the Imam entered into the second period of 
his absence called the ghaibat-i-kubra, from w hich, it is said, he 
would emerge before the day of judgment, restoring justice and 
truth in the world. Later on, the word bab, as signifying means 
of communication, came into use among the Ismailis who used 
the word “symbolically for the Shaikh or spiritual leader who in¬ 
itiates into the mysteries of religion” (Ency. of Islam^. Thus the 
word bab as indicating the means of communication between the 
hidden Imam and his follow'ers was taken by Mirza Ali Muhammad 
from either the Ismailis or earlier Shia literature. 

His first attitude towards Islam 

So great was the reverence which the head of the Shaikhi 
sect enjoyed as the mouthpiece of the hidden Imam Mahdi that 
Mirza Ali Muhammad does not seem to have experienced the least 
difficulty on the part of his followers in advancing his higher 
claims. The sect had been brought up in the tradition that when 
the Imam or the head says anything, he cannot be questioned as 
to the why and wherefore of the thing. His authority could never 
be questioned because his word was the word of God. At the 
outset, Mirza Ali Muhammad and his followers adhered to the 
tenets and practices of Islam. We not only hear ©f a pilgrimage 
being undertaken to Mecca by the Bab, but controversies were 
held with the Mullas in which the Bab and his follow ers took up 
the position that they were Muslims. During this period the Bab 
also wrote commentaries on several chapters of the Holy Quran. 

Hit claim to be the Mahdi and his plans 

Though Mirza Ali Muhammad claimed a Divine mission 
from the first, whep bs announced bimself to be the tbf 
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higher claim to be the Qaim or the Imam Mahdi developed a 
little later. It was at Mecca where he went to perform a pilgri¬ 
mage that he first made a public announcement of the higher 
claim i.e,, eight months after the first claim; but as we learn from 
Mirza Jani, a plan had already been chalked out before proceeding 
to Mecca, and messengers had been sent out in all directions with 
the message that the people should gather together under the flag 
of the Mahdi at the back of Kufa, to which place he was to come 
on his return from the pilgrimage. Mecca was no doubt chosen 
as the place of announcement because some hadith spoke of the 
Mahdi announcing his claim at that Holy City. The Nasikh ut 
Tawarikh does not make quite an unwarranted statement when it 
attributes to the Bab the intention of making a sally from Kufa 
with drawn swords to bring about a revolution in Persia. The 
idea of setting up a kingdom of Babi saints seems to have taken 
full possession of the Bab’s mind from the very first; and even 
the Babi historian, Mirza Jani, the earliest historian of the Bab, 
lends support to this view."^ But the messengers sent by the Bab 
did not bring favourable reports, and sufficient numbers were not 
forthcoming to mature his plan, which had accordingly to be 
changed, apd instead of going to Kufa he took up his residence in 
Bushire on his return from Mecca, and from that place sent his 
emissaries to preach his advent secretly to the people. The 
authorities, however, got wind of it, and Husain Khan, the Gover¬ 
nor of Pars, submitted some of his lieutenants to cruel persecution. 
In the month of Ramadzan 1261 A. H., the Bab was brought 
from Bushire to Shiraz by orders of Husain Khan, and as the did 
not preach his clainl to be the Mahdi publicly, Husain Khan made 
him disclose it by a-stratagem, relating to him a dream on account 
of which, he said, • he did not put his emissaries to death. The 
Bab believing him to be sincere divulged his claim before him and 
even promised to bestow on him the kingdom of Turkey \N hen he 
conquered the world. The result was that rigorous restrictions, 
were placed on the movements of the Bab. It was in Rabi 1 1262 
A. H. (March 1846) that he secretly escaped from Shiraz. 

• Nuqtatul Qaf, p. HI: “ In short after sending his messengers to the 
cities of the Muslims and letters to the king and the Ulama of those who 
were j>utwardly Muslims he himself went to Mecca, and it was generally 
known that on his ret'irn he would appear at the back of Kufa and make 
manifest his affair. This rumour was correct but it was conditional on the 
contingence that the Muslims should gather together and make a movement 
on their own account and out of love, and respect the messengers of the 
great leader so that that manifestation of mercy may make manifest the 
command of God, and make apparent the signs of grace for the tranquil¬ 
lity of their hearts. Afterwards, as the matter turned out lo be against 
the doctrines of the Muslims and they assumed an attitude of rejection and 
denial and persecuted his messengers and did not gather together behind 
Kufg. there occurred g delay in tne affair of God and the doors of grace 
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According to the Nasikh-ut-Tawarikh, the Bab was called upon to 
hold a discussion with the Ulama before being imprisoned, and 
when he was beaten by orders of Hussain Khan he recAntecl and 
begged pardon for what he had said. As the Bab’s later recanta¬ 
tion at Tabriz is now an established fact, there is no recson for 
discrediting the statement of the Nasikh-ut-Tawarikh. 

Tho Bab at Isfahan and conversion of Mutamid ud Dr.u'a 

On reaching the precincts of Isfahan, the Bab the 

permission of Mutamid ud daula, Mannchihr Khan, to r.-jicie in his 
province, which w^as granted. The Bab here became moic cautious 
and did not make any declaration of his claim io Mi hdiship. 
On the other hand, he gave himself out only as the Bib of the 
Imam Mahdi, for Mirza Jani tells us that the governor of Isfahan 
sent w^ord to the Imam of Juma Masjid that the man who 
claimed to be the Bab of the Imam had come.”^ 

The death of Manuchihr Khan soon afterwards br(»i:ght 
the Bab’s days of liberty to an end. One year at Isfahan was 
passed so comfortably that a new' marriage relation was also 
contracted. It was during this time that the movement gained 
great strength. The leaders of the movement w^ere working with 
great zeal, and throughout the length and breadth of the 
country the word had gone forth that the Imam Mahdi had come. 
So long had the Shia world w^aited for the hidden Imam that many 
})eople hailed the new's, and though vast numbers did not actually 
join the movement, the agitation was very great. Suddenly the 
events again took an unfavourable turn, so far as the triumph of 
the Bab w'as concerned. The new^ governor w^as not favcumbly 
disposed tow’ards the Bab, and sending for the Bab he let him 
know that he w'as unable to protect him any longer : ‘‘It is 
therefore advisable that you should depart to Tehran, if it so 
please you, or, according to your original intention, to Khurasan.”^ 
Under these orders and an escort the Bab had immediately to leave 
for Tehran, But before he entered the capital, orders w ere issued 
for his removal to Maku. Here he remained from March 1847 
till his execution in July 1850, being removed to the fort at 
Chihrique during the last six months of his life. 

The Bab at Tabriz : his Second Recantation 

On his way from Maku to Chihrique, the Bab w'as stopped 
at Tabriz for a few days and here it was that he recanted, proof of 
which is contained in two documents which professor Browpe has 

1 Nuqtatul paf, p. 116. 

i Naqtatul Qaf, p. 123, 
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now published, in his “ Materials for the Study of the Babi 
Religion,” along with their translation. The first of these docu¬ 
ments was written by Amir Arslan Khan as a report of the discus¬ 
sion between the Bab and the Mullas held in pursuance of orders 
from Tehran. In this discussion the crown-prince, Nasiruddin 
Mirza, was present, and there were also Ulama of the Shaikh! 
sect, Haji Mullah Muhammad and Mulla Muhammad Mamqani, 
as Mirza Jani tells us.* In this document it is affirmed that the 
Bab “ apologized, recanted and repented of and asked pardon for 
his errors, giving a sealed undertaking that henceforth he would 
not commit such faults.” 

The Bab’s Third Recantation in his own handwriting 

The second document which is a recantation in the Bab’s own 
handwriting is produced below in its entirety. No date is given 
but it is very likely later than the verbal recantation. Probably 
his verbal recantation in the presence of Araslan Khan and others 
was thought insufficient and a written recantation was demanded. 
This letter which was addressed to Nasiruddin Shah, then Crown 
Prince, who sent ic to his father, Muhammad Shah, runs thus:— 

“ May my life be thy sacrifice ! Praise be to God such as He 
deserves and merits, in that He hath caused the manifestations of 
His grace and mercy under all circumstances to comprehend 
all of His servants. Praise be to God and again 
praise, that He hath deigned to make one like your Excellency 
the source of His clemency and mercy, by the manifestation 
of whose kindness He hath pardoned His servants, cast 
a veil over (the faults of) sinners, and shown mercy to the trans¬ 
gressors. I take God to witness on His part that this weak 
servant never intended aught contrary to the good pleasure of the 
Lord of the world and the company of Saints. Although my 
very existence is in itself utterly faulty, yet since my heart firmly 
believes in the Unity of God (glorious is His mention), and the 
Praphethood of His Apostle and the saintship of the community 
of saints, and since my tongue acknowl^geth all that hath 
been revealed on the part of God, I hope for His mercy. Never 
have I desired aught contrary to the wUl of God, and, if words 
contrary to His good pleasure have flowed from my pen, my object 
was not disobedience, and in any case I repent and ask forgiveness 
of Him. This servant has absolutely no knowledge connected 
with any claim. I ask forgiveness of God my Lord and I repent 
unto Him of (the idea) that there should be ascribed to me any 
(Divine) mission. As for certain prayers and words which have 


Nuqtatul Qaf. p. 133. 
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flowed from my tongue, these do not imply any such mission 
(amr), and any (apparent) claim to any special viceregency for 
His Holiness the Proof of God (on whom be peace) is a purely 
baseless claim, such as this servant has never put forward, nay, 
nor any claim like unto it. Therefore it is thus hoped from tne 
clemency of His Imperial Majesty and of your Excellency, that 
they will exalt the head of him who continually prays for them by 
the favours and graces of their clement and compassionate court, 
Farewell/’i 

The Bab taught and practised the doctrine of Taqiyya 

The Bab, however, did not stick to these recantations. In 
all probability they were made in accordance with the doctrine 
of taqiyya which allows the telling of a lie in respect of one’s re¬ 
ligious beliefs to escape persecution. The Babis had a free recourse 
to it. Nay, the Bab himself taught this doctrine. Mirza Jani tells us 
that on the night preceding his execution he told his friends to 
make taqiyya and have no hesitation in denying, even cursing, him, 
‘‘ After that he said; ‘ My friends, when they question you 
tomorrow about my truth, make taqiyya (/. (?., utter a lie) and 
deny (me) and curse (me) for this is the commandment of God 
to you Many other instances of taqiyya are met with in the 
Bab and the Babis. Mirza Jani tells us that when Muhammad 
Ali Barfurushi, whose rank in the Babi movement is only second 
to that of the Bab himself and who is called Janab-i Qitddiis^ 
was brought before the prince after the Tabrasi surrender, and 
was questioned as to the reasons for the insurrection, he made an 
absolutely false statement which Mirza Jani on account of his 
great reverence for him, describes as a statement made by way of 
fitna or trial, which means a false statement. He knew that the 
Prince would not allow him to escape with his life, and accordingly 
tried to put the blame on Mulla Husain of Bushraweh who had 
been slain earliar in the siege of Shaikh Tabrasi. Here is 
the gist of his statement as given by Mirza Jani ; 
“ His statement was that the insurrection was really the 
work of Akhund Mulla Muhammad Husain, not mine, I too 
went (to Tabrasi) for the sake of investigation and was made a 
prisoner. He made statements like this, and it is also said that he 
cursed the Akhund Muhammad Husain of Bushraweh.”^ 

Bab’s secret organization 

While the Babi movement was making adherents rapidly 
and some men of influence had joined its ranks, the actual claim 

1. The Babi Religion, p. 257. 

2. Nuqtatul Qsf, p. 247. 

3. Nuqtatul Qaf| 192. 
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of the Bab remained doubtful. The Babi leaders, however, were by 
no means uncertain that he claimed to be the Mahdi. A strong 
secret organization seems to have existed from the first to spread 
the inovement. There is not the least doubt that the plan which 
aimed at the gathering of his followers at Kufa and which failed 
only because the Muslims in general refused to accept him 
as the Mahdi, was a secret one known only to the leading Babis. 
Then when he returned from the pilgrimage and settled at 
Bushire, his followers were secretly preaching the doctrine of his 
being the Mahdi, and it was only by a stratagem that the Bab 
was made to disclose it before Husain Khan, the governor. Again, 
when restrictions were placed on his movements, he was still 
secretly carrying on the propaganda eluding even the authorities, as 
Mirza Jani says explicitly: “He wrote answers secretly, keeping the 
utmost secrecy.” Manuchihr Khan’s offer of 50,000 horsemen 
also shows how secret help was forthcoming. Even so late as 
1890 Professor Browne was astonished at the secret organization of 
the Babis : “ That the contents of a telegram sent from the Prince- 
Governor of Isfahan to his deputy should be known at Acre may 
appear astonishing, but I have more than once been amazed at the 
rapidity and completensess with which the Babis become informed 
of all that concerns their interests.”^ The existence of a secret 
organization in the Babi movement, at the time of which we are 
speaking, is really admitted by the Babis themselves, as Abbas 
Effendi says in his “Travellers’ Narrative” when speaking of the secret 
plan by which Mirza Yahya was made the Bab’s successor that 
“secret correspondences were in the process” at the time.® It was 
due to this strong secret organization at the back of the move¬ 
ment that the Persian Government had to encounter three or 
four Babi insurrections which were put down only with the 
greatest difficulty by a weak Government. 

Mullet Husain of Bushraweh 

Though the Bab was in prison, the most powerful leaders of' 
the movement were at perfect liberty. The first of these was 
Mullah Husain of Bushraweh who was Bab’s right hand man and 
had received the title of Bab-ul-Bab. In fact, he became the 
Bab after Alt Muhammad became the Mahdi or the Point. Besides 
that, he is called the Qaim i-Khurasani or the one arising from 
Khurasan. He was the first man who accepted Mirza Ali 
Muhammad as the Bab and as he held a high position among 
the Shaikhis, his lead was followed by the members of the sect 
generally. Again it was he, who after open declaration by the 

1. The Episode of the Bab, p. 409i 

i, The Episode of the Bab, p. 63, 
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Bab that he was the Imam Mahdi, led the insurgent movement 
against the Persian Government at Shaikh Tabrasi. 

Mulla Muhammad Ali of Barfurush 

The second leader of the Babi movement was Haji 
Muhammad Ali of Barfurush who is called Janab-i-Quddtts, He 
was a member of the Shaikhi sect before Mirza Ali Muhammad 
claimed to be the Bab, and when the Bab went on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, he accompanied him.^ Mirza Jani says that he claimed 
the rank of Quddiisiyya (holiness) which signifies the raja (return) 
of the Messenger of God, the Holy Prophet Muhammad, and 
that he established his claim by sound arguments.^ In fact, 
Mirza Jani is of opinion that Muhammad Ali was the greatest 
man among the followers of the Bab, so that vhen Mulla Husain 
and Muhammad Ali met each other at Barfurush, Mulla Husain 
stood up “ as a contemptible slave^^ before Muhammad Ali. 
Mirza Jani further tells us that all three, Mulla Husain of 
Bushraweh, Muhammad Ali of Barfurush and Qurrat-uhAin (who 
is the third of this trio of Babi leaders) are spoken of in prophecies 
and their appearance is as much a fulfilment of earlier prophecy 
as the appearance of the Bab.^ 

Qurrat-uI-Ain 

The third leader of the Babi movement, and the one to 
whom the movement owes some of its greatest achievements, is 
Zarrin Taj. She was the daughter of a Shaikhi, Mulla Salih of 
Qazwin, one of the companions of Syed Kazim of Rasht who 
gave to the girl the name of Qitrrat^tthAin (/. consolation of 
the eyes). When Syed Kazim of Rasht died, and Mulla Husain 
was still in search of one who should succeed him, Qurrat-ul-Ain 
wrote a letter expressing her belief in Ali Muhammad. She is 
said to have possessed enormous wealth, all of which she spent 
for the success of the movement of the Bab. With wealth she 
also possessed beauty and eloquence, and was a great instrument 
in popularizing the movement. But she did not always keep 
herself within bounds. On one occasion when she was at 
Baghdad and gave lessons in the Holy Quran, some of the Babis 
refused to eat the food cooked by non-Babis as being impure and 
were being starved to death. On that occasion, Qurrat-ul-Ain 
proclaimed that she was a manifestation of Hazrat Fatima (the 
Holy Prophet’s youngest daughter) and that her eye was as 
Fatima’s blessed eye and that everything on which she cast her 


1. Nuqtatul Oaf, p. 139. 

2. Nuqtatul Oaf, p. 152. 

3. Nuqtatul Qaf, pp. 152, 153. 
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eye became pure. Therefore she ordered food to be brought from 
the bazar, and then cast here eye on it and it became lawful for 
the Babis. Afterwards she made certain statements in speaking 
of the doctrine of Unity which were denounced by some of the 
Babis as heretical and they went so far as to curse her, and 
complained to the Bab. But instead of a warning or denouncement 
she received the title of Tahira (the pure one) from the Bab, 
by which name she was henceforward known. Qurrat-ul-Ain 
was married to Mulla Muhammad, son of her uncle Haji Mulla 
Taqi, but as he did not accept the Bab’s claims, she refused 
to live with him as his wife. Her father tried his best to restore 
the relations between the husband and the wife but Qurrat-ul-Ain 
would not yield, saying that her husband not having accepted 
the truth was hhahith (impure) and that the pure and the impure 
could not remain in conjunction. She further held that this want 
of affinity between the two amounted to divorce and that therefore 
no formal divorce was needed. Haji Mulla Taqi, her father-in- 
law, was murdered by the Babis on account of his hostility and 
it was suspected that Qurrat-ul-Ain had incited the murder, and 
she fled to Khurasan. After this she was divorced formally by her 
husband. 

The Badasht or SJiahrud Conference 

With this trio of leaders, enjoying full freedom, the restraint 
put upon the movements of Mirza Ali Muhammad Bab did not 
in any way impede the progress of the Babi Movement. When 
the Bab was still in the prison at Maku, Muhammad Shah, the 
ruling Prince, died. Immediately before or after that Mulla Husain 
of Bushraweh paid a secret visit to the Bab at Maku. There 
and then the Bab told him to go back to Khurasan by way of 
Mazindran, and, we are told, also prophesied his martyrdom. 
On his way thither, he met Janab i Quddus at Barfurush, and 
the latter also leit Barfurush at the same time. Before taking 
up the story of the message with which the Babul Bab w^as 
entrusted, the Badasht incident compels our attention. Here 
met together, Haji Muhammad Ali of Barfurush and Qurrat-ul-Ain. 
‘^The sun and the moon were gathered together,’* as Mirza Jani 
puts it* The Nasikh-ut Tawarikh reports the use of the same 
phrase by the Babis, but makes very serious allegations on its 
basis. These hostile allegations may be exaggerations but even 
Mirza Jani’s version, a devout follower of the Bab he was, 
throws serious reflection on the character of the Babi leaders. Here, we 
are told,“ they made to pass the mysteries of unity and secrets of 


* Nuqtatul Qaf, p. 144. 
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worship from the treasury of measurement to the plain of 
consummation, and raised the veils of manifoldness from the face 
of the beloved one of the desired object and gave away some 
cups of the essence of the wine which is delicious to those who 
drink until a party not knowing themselves began to sing in a 

new tone in the tree of ecstacy.and their cries of 

joy went above the seventh heaven.” All limits of the 
law were declared to be null with the manifestation of the Point, 
for a law was needed for the weak ones : “ And in the 
traditions it occurs very often as regards the religion 
of the Hazrat-i Qaim {i. e., the Mahdi) that his faith 

shall abrogate all faiths.and the commandments 

of His Holiness are the commandments of hafin (/. e. esoteric) 
and necessarily when that which is hidden, the esoteric, comes, 
the outward commandments go.”^ It was here at Badasht that 
Janab-i-Quddus declared communism and the community of 
wives, declaring everything to be lawful for the Qaiin who 
possessed unlimited power to give the wife of one to another and 
to join together any male with any female that he chose. Here is 
Miri^a Jam’s account: 


‘‘The substance of the commandments of the religion of the 
Qaim, on whom be peace, is the commandment of Unity, viz.^ 
that all property is the property of His Holiness, and all the men 
are the slaves of His Holiness, and all the women are the hand¬ 
maidens of His Holiness. He may give to any one that which he 
chooses and he may take from any one that which he desires, in 
accordance with the verse, ‘O God, Lord of the Kingdom, Thou 
givest the Kingdom to whom Thou pleasest and takest away the 
Kingdom from whom Thou pleasest.' And there is a tradition 
that His Holiness will interchange husbands and wives, like the 
master who gives aw'ay his owm slave, and surely the right of 
ownership of His Holiness among men is equal to the right of the 
ownership of the master in his handmaiden and slave, and the 
essence of the religion of His Holiness is Unity and Knowledge 

and Love.....In 

short after he had sprinkled some drops of the ocean of Unity for 
his companions, a party in the desert of Badasht lost their senses 
and one party were in their senses, and one group was astonished 
and a party were mad and a party fled away, and on account of 
their cries and their noise and their joy, the people of that place 
were anxious as to who these people were.”^ 


1. Nuqtatul Qaf, p. 151. 
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Respect for Law and Order 

We have seen how at Baghdad the food which was illegal for 
the Babis because it was prepared by the impure hands of non- 
Babis became lawful simply by Qurrat-ul-Ain casting her glance 
on it. They could even commit murders under the impression that 
a person forfeited his life who spoke ill of any of their leaders. 
Their fanaticism had been worked up to a point when they could 
be made to commit any excess thinking that they were within 
their rights. Only the Babis were pure, all others being impure, 
and in doing away with impurity, the question of the legality or 
illegality of the means adopted could not disturb their minds. The 
qualms of conscience, the limits of the law, were all things for 
weaker people; they had outgrown that stage. As Mirza Jani 
quotes Muhammad Ali of Barfuriish : l£ven of this nature are the 
commandments of the laws of all the prophets, for these command¬ 
ments relate to those who are still on their w’ay to reach a goal. 
When the traveller reaches the goal, the commandments relating 
to the journey are cancelled in his case. For instance, when the 
cultivator sows the seed of melon what he aims at is the melon, 
but $0 long as the melon does not ripen and is yet hidden in the 
secret of the Hower and leaf and the branches and the stem and 
the fibre, for the sake of its manifestation the cultivator looks to 

water.and all other conditions (relating to its growth) and keeps 

before his eye the commandments relating to what is necessary 
and unlawful and permissible and hateful, but as soon as the 
melon ripens and it is picked up, all the commandements relating 
to the guarding of the plant are given up.” ^ If even the Babi 
historian has no hesitatijn in thus depicting the Babi leaders as 
bidding farewell to the limitations of the law, the impression that 
must have been left on the non-Babi mind can be easily imagined. 
The Nasikh-ut-Tawarikh represents Qurrat-ul-Ain as addressing the 
Babis somewhat as follows; O companions, the time in which 
we are living is counted as the time of cessation of laws, and all 
the commandments of the law are to-day made null and void, and 
this fasting and prayer and praising (of God) and invoking blessings 
(on the Prophet) is useless work. When Mirza Ali Muhammad 
Bab takes possession of the seven continents and makes the various 
religions one religion, he will bring a new law.” 

MttllA Husain's advance on Barfurush with an armed force 

The death of Muhammad Shah was a signal for the Babis. 
The Bab’s viceregent, Mulla Husain, had already received the 
commandment and with seventy men, all armed, he was on his 
way from Khurasan to Mazandran, his force gaining strength 
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during the journey. Hearing of the death of Muhammad Shah, 
he ascended the pulpit and addressed the assembly, saying that he 
had only been waiting for this news and that he had nothing in 
view but becoming a martyr and that anyone who had come for 
worldly avarice should turn back immediately.^ By this time 
they were in all two hundred and thirty men of whom two hundred 
swore allegiance to him and thirty took permission to go back. 
With these two hundred Mulla Husain came to Barfurush. The 
Saidul Ulama asked the citizens not to allow the Babis to enter 
the city. Admission being refused, there was some altercation and 
the result was that one of the citizens shot an arrow w hich killed 
one of Mulla Husain’s companions. At this the Babi leader 
drew out his sword and the citizens who seem to have been 
unarmed were put to flight,^ seven of them being killed, and thus 
entrance was effected into the city of Barfurush at the point of the 
sword. Mulla Husain encamped in an inn outside the tow n. 

Babis fortify themselves at Shaikh Tabrasi 

Meanwhile Abbas Quli Khan who was not on good terms 
with the Said-ul-Ulama came to Barfurush, and he- advised Mulla 
Husain to get away as matters were still unsettled owing to the 
death of Muhammad Shah and there was not likely to be any 
enquiry regarding the murders committed, especially so when 
blood had been shed on both sides. So the Babis left Barfurush 
and reached the fort at Tabrasi where they stopped and took up a 
fortified position. Muhammad Ali Barfurushi also joined them 
here. 


Babi depreciations and appointment of Mahdi Quli Khan to deal 
with the insurrection 

News of this was sent by the Said-ul-Ulama to Tehran and 
Nasiruddin Shah issued orders for their dispersal. But before any 
steps were taken, the Babis began to loot the neighbouring villages; 
•‘whenever the villagers hesitated or refused to give w'hat they 
required, their houses were burnt.”^ Regarding one of these 
where it was suspected a party of irregulars had taken shelter, 
Mirza Jani tells us that the Babis “attacked the village by night 
and took it. They killed one hundred and thirty men and the 
rest fled. The village was destroyed and the foodstuffs w'ere all 
taken to the fort.’’"* The excuse for committing this depredation 

1. Nuqtatul Qaf, p. 155. 

2. Nuqtatul Qaf, p. 156. 

3. Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, p. 2U. 
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is very strange: “The reason for destroying the Village and taking 
away thdr property was this that the head of the village and its 
residents had verified (the Bab’s claims) and received benefits 
from the Babis. As soon as they showed that they gave the lie 
(to those claims) and became inimical, it was necessary for His 

Holiness to repel them according to the commandment of the. 

,..law.’’^ Thus they gathered in the fort provisions suflicient for 
two years. Prince Mahdi Quli Mirza was appointed to deal with 
them, and Abbas Quli Khan who had advised the Babis to leave 
Barfurush lest they should be Called to account for the murders 
committed there was appointed to help him. Abbas Quli Khan 
was at first much impressed by the Babis, but meeting Muhammad 
AH Barfurushi and hearing from him that he claimed to be 
“Sultan in truth” and asserted that “the whole world would be 
under his sway and all the kings of the East and the West would 
humble themselves before him,” ® he was convinced that the 
movement was not religious and that it was a revolutionary 
movement aiming at the subversion of the Persian Government, 
though Mirza Jani assures us that he failed to understand the real 
meaning of the Babi leader. The Prince encamped at a little 
distance from the fort and sent a letter to Mulla Husain enquiring 
whether they wanted reform in religidn or kingdom of the world. 
The reply given by Muhammad Ali Barfurushi was rather evasive : 

“ Our claim is religious. The first thing necessary is that 
the Ulama should meet us and understand our truth and admit 
it. After that the king of the Musalmans should acknowledge 
obedience to us, and help the true religion, and the subjects 
should also admit the truth of it. It is now three years that 
the truth has manifested itself with that argument on which the 
religion of Islam takes its stand which is the Quran.” 


Bftbia break the terms and make a night attack 

The Prince wrote back to the Babi leader that he was. 
issuing orders for the Ulama to gather together. Notwithstanding 
this, the Babis made a night attack upon the Prince’s camp 
and set fire to the camp. While the troops were yet unable to 
realize what had happened, three hundred Babis fell upon them 
and- killed as many as they could. Prince Mahdi Quli Mirza 
eapaped with his life by taking to the jungle. The reason 
ghtedi by Mirza Jani for the Babis making a night attack while 
deceiving the Prince that they were waiting for the Ulama to 
h<dd & discussion with ,them is entirely incredible. It is said 
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that this was done because the Prince was bidding for time and 
contemplated a night attack, but not the least evidence is 
product in its support. 

The Babis surrender 

However, the Prince returned with fresh troops and laid 
siege to the fort. In the struggle that ensued and continued for some 
time, Mulla Husain was killed; thirty Babis deserted and Muhammad 
Ali Barfurushi at last surrendered with two hundred and thirty 
men after nine months’ siege. The Government troops, it is 
said, fell upon them after they had laid down their arms and 
killed many of them, but the leader of the insurgents, Muhammad 
Ali Barfurushi, with a number of men, was imprisoned. It was 
there that Janab-i-Quddus made a statement unworthy of an 
honest leader of men. His greatest admirer, Mirza Jani, says 
that when the Prince asked him why he had brought about this 
disturbance, his reply was ; “ The real cause of this disturbance 
was Mulla Muhammad Husain, not I ; I went there to make 
enquiry and fell into his clutches.” “ It is also stated,” says 
Mirza Jani, “ that he cursed the Akhund (Mulla Husain). 
Whoever understands the secret of what passed between 
Hazrat-i-Quddus and Janab-i-Tahira and realizes their tone as 
to what it was that they meant, also understands the true 
meaning of this saying, not otherwise.” ^ This statement shows 
clearly that the Babis had taken the offensive. The false excuse, 
however, which is such a sad comment on the character of a 
Babi leader of such eminence, did not prove effective in saving 
his life. Some European writers think that they were burnt 
alive; as a matter of fact, it was only the corpse of Haji 
Muhammad Ali Barfurushi that was burned after he was put to 
death, as Mirza Jani tells us.® 

Some remarks on the Tabrasi insurrection 

The question may be asked, Was the Tabrasi incident a persecution 
by the authorities of some religious fanatics ? A little reflection 
on the historical facts as handed down to us does not allow 
us to answer the question in the affirmative. In the first place, 
the Babis who gathered at Shaikh Tabrasi came not only from 
the different provinces of Persia but also from places outside Persia, 
such as India and Turkey. This would not have been possible 
unless it was done in pursuance of a preconceived plan. Evidently 
the object was to set up a small Babi kingdom in the heart of 

1. Nuqtatul Qaf, p. 192. 

2. „ „ p. 198. 
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Persia which may, in time, by gaining strength, upset the 
Government of the Shah. In support of this is the fact that the 
time chosen for the rising was the occasion of the death of 
Muhammad Shah when naturally the control of the Government 
was a little loosened. The leaders were all agreed upon this. 
The Bab himself had ordered it, and his two assistants, the 
Bab ul-Bab and Janab i-Quddus, led the movement. All these 
facts show that it was not by chance that four hundred men had 
assembled at a particular place; the whole thing was premeditated 
and well-arranged. Thus Mirza Jani writes while speaking of 
Mirza Yahya, the Subhi Azal, who at the time was but a lad of 
15 or 19: “ But his love (for the Bab) was very great, so much so 
that when orders proceeded from the Presence of the Highest 
Lord that the companions (Babis) should go to Khurasan, he too 
intended to go thither.’’^ On another occasion Mir^a Jani tells 
us that “ it was the general impression of the people that whenever 
His Holiness (the Bab) went forth (to fight,) several thousand 

men would go forth with him.in Azarbaijan there were 

several thousands of friends.”^ Secondly we find Mulla Husain 
himself giving a choice to the 230 men who followed him, 
either to remain with him to seek martyrdom or to return to their 
homes, and thrity of the men did actually return. Surely the 
other two hundred could have safely returned to their homes as 
well if they had chosen to do so. But they remained evidently 
to accomplish some object. Thirdly, if they formed simply a 
peaceful gathering en route to Karbala, why did they make a 
forced entry into Barfurush and then go back to Shaikh Tabrasi. 
Fourthly, before the Government took any steps against them they 
took possession of a fort which they strongly fortified and took in 
provisions sufficient for two years. Nor could they be said to be 
on the defensive, for there was no army against them in the field 
nor had the Government even ordered their arrest. None of these 
facts can agree with the theory that they were a peaceful party 
proceeding to Karbala and that the Government assumed an 
attitude of persecution against them. On the other hand, the 
Government took actidn against them very cautiously and only 
when they began to commit atrocities on the civil population. 
The whole incident leads an impartial reader to the conclusion 
that the Babis took up the sword to establish •a Babi Kingdom, as 
they sincerely believed that to fill the earth with justice, the 
Mahdi must in accordance with the traditions take up the sword. 
The men who fought had clearly this end in view as Mirza 
Jani tells us speaking of the desertion of some of them: “ In short, 
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some of the companions who were weak.and believed that 

His Holiness would attain to kingdom of this world/^ ^ 

The Niriz rebellion 

Syed Yahya of Darab was one of the most distinguished 
Babi leaders. Fanaticism in him had been worked to the highest 
pitch, so that, when Mirza Jani asked him as to how far his father 
accepted the Babi doctrine, his reply, made emphatic wi h a 
strong oath, was : “ If my father, with that grandeur of his rank 
and the greatness of his position should deny this manifestation 
of resplendent light, I should myself be his murderer in the way of 
the beloved one, notwithstanding that a father like him and a 
son like me is only rarely met v\ith.”‘'^ After accepting the Bab, 
he became a zealous preacher of the new doctrine and many 
people swore allegiance to him. While he was thus gathering people 
around him at Yazd, the governor sent men to arrest him. The 
Syed did not yield and after a trifling collision between the two 
parties, he retired with a number of his followers into the citadel 
of Yazd. He held out for some time against the Governor's men, 
seven of the Babis and thirty of the Governor’s men being killed 
in the struggle, but ultimately effected his escape while his 
followers surrendered. Syed Yahya fled to Shiraz, and thence to 
Niriz where he had many followers. Here too his presence 
became the occasion of creating disturbance and the Governor 
w^ho was attached to him advised him to leave the place. The 
castle to which he betook himself was besieged by the Governor’s 
men, but Syed Yahya held out, and the force in the fort continued 
swelling in numbers as the Governor was already unpopular 
with the people of Niriz. The Babis made a night sally on the 
people of Niriz, and according to the Nasikh-ut-Tawarikh killed 
men and women without any distinction. The Governor’s 
brother Ali Askar Khan was killed and his three sons w^ere made 
prisoners. This victory gave further support to the Babi insurrec¬ 
tion and further help was sent to the Governor from Shiraz. The 
two parties waited for a few days, the besiegers trying to win over 
Syed Yahya by peaceful methods. But 300 Babis again made a 
night attack. By this time, how^ever, the people of Niriz who had 
gathered round Syed Yahya began to lose heart and desert the 
fort, until only seventy men were left with him, and thus Syed 
Yahya was prevailed upon to leave the fort as he saw the useless¬ 
ness of continuing the struggle wdth his own men decreasing daily 
while fresh help continued to reach the royalist forces. According 
to Nasikh-ut-Tawarikh some men from the fort fell upon Syed 
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Yahya and murdered him, while according to the Babi historians 
he was executed, and his followers were made prisoners and 
carried to Shiraz where they were put to death. Thus ended the 
first Niriz rebellion. Another insurrection broke out here two 
years later when the Babis were successful in killing the Governor 
Zainul Abidin Khan. But the royal forces were again successful in 
stamping out the rebellion. 

The Zanjan rebellion 

The suppression of the Niriz rebellion was followed by 
another very severe one at Zanjan. Mulla Muhammad Ali of 
Zanjan was a powerful preacher and he was one of those who 
were expecting the advent of the Mahdi at any time. Notwith¬ 
standing a claim to have abrogated the Law of Islam, the Bab 
wrote to Mulla Muhammad Ali to lead the Juma prayers at Zanjan. 
Before this, as Mirza Jani tells us, the Mulla had given up Juma 
prayers in obedience to the new law, but having received orders 
now he proceeded to the mosque and notwithstanding opposition 
from the Muslims led the prayer. The Governor invited 
him to his place and then prevented his return to his 
house, probably intending that he should be sent to 
Tehran, because he was a prisoner there when Muhammad 
Shah died and on that occasion he had escaped from the prison. 
On the Babis coming to know that the Mulla was detained by the 
Gowrnor and f^afing the coa^equences of his being sent to Tehran, 
th^ tu^hed to the Governor's house and liberated the Mulla from 
News of this having reached Tehran, a force was 
aent to arrest him but he took refuge in the fort and about a 
thousand Babis gathered round him and the government force was 
defeated. Reinfgj^ements were sent, and a large party of the 
besieged seeing tlvS^strength of the besiegers lost heart and fled,, 
about three hundred only remaining with Mulla Muhammad Ali. 
The Mulla ultimately died in action but those within the fort did 
not lay down arms. At last they had to surrender j some of 
them were put to death and others imprisoned. 

Some remarks on the nature of the Babi Movement 

There is not the least doubt that the agents of the Tehran 
Government were sometimes unnecessarily cruel to the Babi 
insurgents or to their families ; it is also true that innocent Babis 
sometimes suffered along with those who really merited punish¬ 
ment ; hut it is equally true that the Babi movement was not a 
peaceful religious movement. In the first place, it was too 
fanatical to abide peacefully with the Muslims. The Babis looked 
upon all Muslims who did not believe in the Bab as essentially 
impure^ and thought they could be put to death for not accepting 
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the Bab. We have seen how Qurrat-ul-Ain’s uncle was put to 
death simply because he did not speak well of the Shaikhi leader. 
Again, such a renowned man as Syed Yahya Darabi is reported 
by Mir^a Jani to have expressed the view that he would with his 
own hand kill his father if he should deny the Bab. In fact, the 
Babi movement at this time was quite difterent from what it 
became later. Anyone who reads Mirza Jani’s history will see 
that instead of love and forgiveness for the persecutors, the hearts 
of the Babis w^ere full of hatred even for the innocent men who 
could not agree with their religious views. They would do them 
to death if they could; but if they could not, they w'ould hate them 
with all their heart. Secondly, after the first three years of waiting 
the Babi movement rose in revolt against the Government again 
and again. There were four rebellions on the part of so small 
a community during less than two years, and the harshest measures 
of the Government failed to make it abide by the laws of the 
land. Thirdly, the movement was too impatient to bring about 
a political revolution, thinking that as the Mahdi the Bab was sure 
to overcome his enemies. He had even promised them Divine 
help so that he said that ten of them would overcome a thousand 
of the enemy. The conviction was rooted deep in their hearts 
that the Mahdi would soon conquer the world, and this conviction 
came more from the traditions regarding the Mahdi than any 
verses of their new scriptures to which the masses had really no 
access at all. And not only was the Government faced with a 
serious situation, but even the peaceful citi^'ens feared the ^BabiSi 
as they would put to death anyone who offered any resistance. 


Execution of the bab 

It was under these circumstances that the Government had 
to take the final step of giving orders for the execution of the Bab. 
He did not abide by the recantation he had made at Tabriz. 
Instead of that, when removed to Chihrique he gave greater 
prominence to his claim to be the Imam Mahdi, and the result of 
it was that if a revolt was suppressed in one part of the country, 
another broke out in another part. Perhaps the weakness of the 
Tehran Government was a temptation to the zealots who burned 
with the passion to bring about a change and to sweep off what 
they looked upon as impure. Mirza Jani tells us that the Bab 
had now prepared himself for death. Having received letters 
from Mirza Yahya, the Subhi-Azal, he was extremely glad that 
there was the man who could lead the movement after him, and 
he sent to him his writing material and clothing and seal and 
other like things, wrote a will appointing him his successor and 
asked him to write the eight parts {Wahids or Unities as they are 
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called in the Babi terminology) of the Bayan, the Bab’s Scripture, 
which he could not finish.^ But he was not yet willing to be 
killed, Mirza Jani assures us, and nobody could kill him: He 

had full control on the universe and his will was the will of 
God, and the will of God is above all that is desired”^ 

At last orders were issued from Tehran for his execution and he 
was brought from Chihrique to Tabriz and again questioned by the 
Ulama as to his claims. He affirmed that he claimed to be the 
Imam Qaim, and the Ulama signed the fatwa of his death.^ Dr. 
Cormick with two Persian doctors was deputed to examine the 
Bab and to give his opinion as to whether he was sane. On the 
night before the execution, he asked his friends to kill him as he 
did not like to be killed in disgrace by the hands of an enemy. 
Here are Mirza Jani’s words: ** In short, on the night, the 

morrow of which was the day of the martyrdom of that Essence 
of Possibility, he said to his companions, ‘ They would make me a 
martyr on the monow in the utmost dishonour. So let one of 
you come forward to give me martyrdom, so that I may not meet 
with that disgrace from the hands of the enemy, for to be killed 
by a friend is to me pleasanter than being killed by an enemy.” ^ 
But even this desire of his was not to be fulfilled, for the friends 
all refused to do such a dastardly deed. Then he made his last 
bequest in the following words : * O friends ! when they question 

you tomorrow about my truth, make a false statement (taqiyya) 
and deny and curse (me) for such is the commandment of God 
to you.” ® 

Mulla Muhammad Ali was the only man who was 
executed along with him. It happened, however, that when the 
smoke of musket fire cleared, Mirza Ali Muhammad was not 
there. The bullet instead of hitting him hit the rope with which 
he was hung and Mirza Ali Muhammad fled to a closet from which 
he was brought again. Mirza Jani is sure that the escape was 
due to the fact that he was not yet willing to be killed and 
therefore could not be killed, but willing or unwilling he had to 
submit to the same process a second time, and this time he was 
finished. He was averse to receive his death at the hands of the 
” Satanic ” forces which he had come to defeat; he or his teachings 
had prompted insurrections which failed miserably; his dedrest 
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friends perished in the attempts to make the Mahdi’s cause 
triumph ; he was fully conscious that his object was not attained ; 
he had shown what agony his heart experienced when he asked 
his own friends to do him to death so that he may escape the 
disgrace of receiving death at the hands of his enemies ; but fate 
would not yield to him and he had at length to yield to his fate. 
Thus passed aw'ay on the 8th July 1850 at the early age of 
thirty-one a man, who, while himself in prison, kept the whole of 
Persia in a state of turmoil for a period of six years, and with 
him closes the first chapter of the history of the Babi Movement. 
In its first phase the movement is an entire failure, with its 
founder dying a disgraceful death at the hands of his enemies, 
with the object which the Qaim was to accomplish entirely 
unfulfilled, and with the scriptures of the religion rut off in the 
very midst of their revelation. 
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A few months ago I was talking to a non-Muslim friend of mine, 
who, besides having had the benefit of a most catholic education, is 
supposed to be of very liberal views. As is natural, the conversation 
extended over a variety of subjects during the course of which I was 
astonished to hear my friend sa^', ** Islam is the most militant religion.*' 
Ordinarily it is not considered decent to enter into religious discussions 
with friends, but in this case I decided to disregard the supposed ban 
as I felt that for my friend’s ignorance I was partly responsible. I 
told him that his remark was an index to his deep-rooted ignorance 
about Islam. Smart came the retort, “ But I have studied enough 
literature on the subject.” When questioned further the gentleman 
confessed that his knowledge about Islam was confined to what the 
Christian missionaries have written about this religion and its 
adherents. This explanation satisfied me because I felt that such 
literature could lead its reader to no other conclusion. I tried to 
explain to my friend that the whole literature was a part of a gigantic 
propaganda engineered to give a set-back to the spread of Islam and 
that Islam was anything but militant both in its teachings and 
practices. My friend was partly satisfied that he had seen only one 
side of the picture and that too had been distorted and he asked me 
to write out an essay on the subject for his benefit. I gladly agreed 
to undertake the task and it gave me pleasure to find that a perusal 
of a few brief notes written by me made my friend change his view's. 
Since the question is very important I have thought it expedient to 
present my views at length at the suggestion of that very friend be¬ 
cause I think that in doing so I am rendering a service to humanity. 

I may state at the outset that this paper ' is intended mainly 
for the benefit of non-Muslim friends and as such it may not add 
much to the knowledge of my Muslim brethren except the manner 
of putting the\vhole thing. For them it is, really speaking, the same 
old wine in a new goblet. 

, As stated above, an average educated man cannot find enough 
time to study religion and since under the circumstances that prevail 
in this country an educated Indian is by force of habit inclined to 
prefer books, w’ritten in English on all subjects, for his study of 
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religion he has to depend necessarily on books written by the stalwarts 
of the Christian missions operating in India. These people have a 
knack of giving very attractive names to their publications and an 
average man is unconsciously drawn to a study of the same. Unfor¬ 
tunately these books which have been written with a set purpose 
contain facts which besides being entirely incorrect have been pre¬ 
sented in a manner to suit their own purpose. The result is that the 
reader draws the irresistible conclusion and since the Muslim world 
has so far done very little to combat this evil, the views formed by a 
study of this literature are allowed to develop unimpeded and the result 
is what we find today—every man black-mailing Islam as a creed 
advocating gundaism. This state of affairs is so lamentable that a 
Muslim can not but feel ashamed for his indifference. 

The chief aim of all true religion should be to make life on 
earth more useful on the whole and to make every individual a 
better citizen of the world. It would therefore be quite justifiable 
for the adherents of all such creeds to invite others to share the bless¬ 
ings of their faith and in doing so they would be well within their 
rights to emphasise all those points that further their cause. But 
this does not in any way entitle them to distort history and to present 
facts in a manner different from their natural happenings. The 
introduction of propagandist tactics into the realm of religion was the 
greatest curse of humanity and the present discord and antagonism 
between the followers of different religions can be attributed to no 
other cause. Worst falsehoods have been invented in the name of 
religion and where the glare of historical clarity was too strong to 
admit of such things, entirely wild interpretations were sought to be 
placed on facts which could not be denied. While in this connection 
lead was taken by only a few religions, others were not too slow to 
fall into the snare with the result that to-day we find every religion 
being reviled. The difference is only of degree. It would be unfair 
to leave this phase of the question without appreciating the spirit 
exhibited by those thoughtful luminaries who have done their utmost 
to relieve humanity of this curse and I take pleasure and pride in 
asserting that Muslim diyines and other public men have been the 
foremost in this direction. 

Islam came to befriend all religions. In fact its teachings 
give an idea that Islam holds a brief for all the religions 
that went before and that its founder endeavoured his best to 
reinstate the founders of all religions in their positions. But 
the pity is that it has been badly repaid. There is no other religion 
that has so grossly been misrepresented and misunderstood and no 
other founder so wantonly abused. Nothing could be more lamen¬ 
table. In order to give you an idea of the extent to which these 
propagandists allow their fertile brains to invent dogmas in the name 
of Islam and to distort facts I give a few quotations. 
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(a) In his monumental work “The History of the Roman 
Empire" (Vol. V, p. 494) Gibbon says: 

“ The captive churches of the East have been afflicted in every age 
by the avarice or bigotry of their rulers and the ordinary and legal 
restraints must be offensive to the pride or the zeal of the Christians. 
About 200 years after Mohamet they were separated from their fellow 
subjects by a turban or girdle of a less honourable colour ; instead of 
horses or mules, they were condemned to ride on asses in the attitude 
of women. Their public and private buildings were measured by a 
diminutive standard ; in the streets or the baths it was their duty to 
give way or bow down before the meanest of the people; and their 
testimony is rejected if it may tend to prejudice a true believer. The 
pomp of processions, the sound of bells or psalmody, is interdicted in 
their worship ; a decent reverence for the national faith is imposed on 
their sermons and conversations; and the sacrilegious attempt to enter 
a mosque or to seduce a Mussalman will not be suffered to escape with 
impunity. In a time, however, of tranquillity and justice, the Christians 
have never been compelled to renounce the Gospel or to embrace the 
Quran; but the punishment of death is inflicted upon the apostates who 
have professed and deserted the law of Mahomet.” 

(6) In a book named “Etudes Orientales et Religiouses,’* by 
Edward Montet (Geneve, 1917 pp. 205-228), we find : “In connection 
with all the above facts it must be kept in mind that religious 
assassination has been freely practised since the beginning of Islam 
and that the Prophet Muhammad gave it the sanction of his example 
on numerous occasions.** 

(c) Some clever brains fabricated a set of terms and named 
them‘‘The Ordinances of Umar** which even a Western writer of 
the position of Sir William Muir could not accept as genuine. 
The constitutional rights allowed by Umar to non-Muslim minorities 
according to these apostles of truth (those that coined these terms) 
were contained in a treaty which ran as under: 

“ In the name of God, the Merciful, Compassionate. This is the 
writing of the Christians (of such and such a city) to ‘ Omaribnul 
Khattab. When you marched against us, we asked for protection 
for ourselves, our families, our possessions and our co-religionists; and 
we made this stipulation with you, thafwe will not erect in our city 
or the suburbs any new monastery, church, cell or hermitage; that 
we will not repair any of such buildings that may fall into ruins, or 
renew those that may be situated in the Muslim quarters of the 
town; that we will not refuse the Muslims entry into our churches either 
by night or by day ; that we will open the gates wide to passengers 
and travellers, that w-e will receive any Muslim traveller into our 
homes and give him food and lodging for three nights, that we will 
not harbour any spy in our churches or houses, or conceal any 
enemy of the Muslims ; that we will not teach our children the 
■ Koran ; that we will not make a show of the Christian religion nor 
invite any one to embrace it; that we will not prevent any of our 
kinsmen from embracing Islam, if they so desire ; that we will honour 
the Muslims and rise up in our assemblies when they wish to take 
their seats ; that we will not imitate them in our dress, either in the 
cap, turban, sandals, or parting of the hair ; that we will not make use 
their eapressiens of speech, oor adopt their surnames; that we 
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will not ride on saddles, nor gird on swords, nor take to ourselves 
arms nor wear them, nor engrave Arabic inscnptions on our rings ; 
that we will not sell wine; that we will shave the front of our heads; 
that we will keep to our own style of dress wherever we may be; 
that we will wear girdles round our waists; that we will not display 
the cross upon our churches nor display our crosses or our sacred 
books in the streets of the Muslims or in their market places; that 
we will not take any slaves that have already been in the possession 
of Muslims, nor spy into their houses; and that we will not strike 
any Muslim. All this we promise to observe, on behalf of ourselves 
and our coreligionists, and receive protection from you in exchange; 
and if we violate any of the conditions of this agreement, then w» 
forfeit your protection and you are at liberty to treat us as enemies 
and rebels.” 


(d) Rev. C. G. Pfander, in his book the Mizan-ul-Haq 
(p. 366) quotes a story alleged to have been told by a Persian to 
Dr. St. Clair Tidsal who was a Christian missionary in Persia, 
The story goes: 

“ When I was a little boy some 50 years ago my parents and I 
and all the people of our village were Zoroastnans. One day the 
chief Mujtahid of the city of Isfahan issued a decree commanding us 
all to embrace Islam. We petitioned the Prince Governor of the 
province. We refused to change our religion. We offered bribes to 
leading Muslims and IJlamas. They took our money but did not 
help us at all. .The Mujtahid gave us until mid-day of the follow 
Friday to be converted declaring that wc should be put to death if 
we did not at that time at least become Muslims. That morning all 
the lowest ruffians from the city surrounded our village each with 
some deadly weapon in his hands awaiting the appointed hour to 
permit him to begin the work of plunder and murder. We waited 
in vain until it was almost midday hoping that our enemy would 
relent. As he did not, just before noon we all accepted Islam and 
thus saved our lives.” 

ie) Even when appreciating toleration as preached and practised 
by Islam these champions of the cause of truth see a black spot 
everywhere. William Ambrose Shedd in his book ** Islam and 
Oriental Churches’* (pp. 136-37) w^hile dealing with this subject 
says: 


“It must also be remembered that what was an advance in the 
7th century is a hopeless barrier in the 20th, and that active persecution 
in its very nature must run its course and cease while toleration is 
capable of permanency and is for that reason far more dangerous. 
The strong argument is the true argument and Islam is condemned 
most conclusively by the fairest judgment.” 

(f) Lest an honest seeker after truth should find out by a study 
of the Quran that these accusations were false, these people 
forestalled the arguments by saying that the verses that enjoin 
toleration and fair dealings between man and man were^^abrogated 
by subsequent commandments. For instance, in his book Apostacy 
in Islam” Zwemer says on pages 95-6 ; ‘‘The verse often quoted 
tQ prove th§ 1;ole*‘ance of Islam, ‘ Let there be no compulsion 
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religion* preceded and was abrogated by the verse of the sword. 
And the command in II, 186-87 to fight against those who fight but 
not to transgress by attacking first was (according to Zamakhshari 
and others) abrogated by the command * fight against all idolators.' " 

(g) That these writers succeeded in their object, namely, to 
make people believe that Islam stands for bloodshed, persecution, 
intolerance and debauchery of the worst type is clear from what 
an English writer wrote as late as February 1930. A gentleman 
who signed himself as ‘‘A. G. C.** opened an article on ‘‘The 
Pilgrimage to Mecca** appearing in the Times of India 
dated February 2, 1930 with the following sentences: 

“ To an average Westerner the word Mecca conjures up perhaps 
an extravagant imagery of houris, music, dancing, and all the 
multifarious pleasures for the senses. He little realizes what it is to 
be in the forbidden city.” 

Another gentleman Mr. Ch. Van Beetem alias Mohammad Ali, 
a retired Lieutenant who accepted Islam, says ; 

“.My footsteps took me to Java in the Far East to observe 

with my own eyes how dearly and faithfully Muslims held their faith. 
This was an eye opener to me, for I learnt that Muslims as dinned by 
Christian priestcraft into our ears are anything but heathens and 
Islam which they misrepresented so much is not a religion with 
hateful practices.” 

I could go on giving these details but it will be a waste 
of time as I think that the few quotations given by me are enough 
to show the extent of the propaganda and the lines on which it has 
bjeen carried on. 

Every religion claims to be an apostle of peace and goodwill. 
I, however, make bold to assert that no religion has striven so hard 
as Islam to establish the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man on this earth. A reference to the teachings of Islam and the 
practices of its founder and his followers establish beyond any 
shadow of doubt, that this is not a vain boast. Before I deal with 
the articles of faith in Islam in support of my theory it would be 
advisable to digress a little. Prior to the advent of Islam the 
many religions that appealed to the different sections of humianity 
were, and are still, known mainly after the names of their 
founders. For instance, Buddhism and Christianity are nothing 
but terms to denote the gospels preached by Buddha and Christ. 
There are others which owe their nomenclature to the country 
of their birth, for instance, Hinduism after Hindustan or 
Arya Samaj after Arya Warta. Then again there are others which 
have a reference to time, for instance, Sanatan Dharma, meaning the 
old religion. As opposed to all these the name Islam which denotes 
peace was suggested hy God Himself, for lye read in the Quraq 
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.lw,> ftM Jl 1 ^ “ I have chosen for you Islam as a religion ” 

(5:3), and “Verily the religion of Allah is 

Islam "(3 : 18). Now the term Islam in Arabic means peace and 
all commentators both Muslims and others are agreed that it means 
peace both with God and with man. In fact the Quran defined a 
Muslim as one 5 ^ “ who submits himself 

entirely to Allah and is the doer of good to others.*' (2 : 112.) 
Then again while in the case of other religions and cultures one 
accosts the other with words denoting their attachment to an incarna* 
tion of the Lord or other similar phrases, a Muslim when meeting 
another Muslim wishes him peace, which is returned by the other 
with equal force. 

Before I proceed any further it would be apposite to set out 
concisely the traits of character that are essential for a man of 
peace. These are 

( 1 ) He must feel the existence of a link between himself and 
the rest of the race. 

( 2 ) He must have faith in the doctrine of the accountability of 
action. 

( 3 ) He must not injure the feelings of others. 

(4) He must not usurp the rights of others, or try to retain 
ill-gotten gains. 

(5) He must be ready to help the needy and the oppressed. 

(6) He must stand by the cause of truth. 

(7) His actions must not be swayed by popular applause or 
condemnation. 

Now we have to see which of the many religions that are 
believed in by man has done most to regulate the conduct of its 
followers on lines conducive to these results. 

ONENESS OF GOD. 

An architect makes the foundation of a structure strong in 
proportion to the weight that is to be sustained and since the ideal of 
the whole world’s peace was very lofty, its foundation was laid on 
the loftiest of beliefs, namely, the oneness of God. Before the advent 
of Islam numberless gods were believed in and worshipped by 
different people. This state of affairs had the sanction of religion. 

n^ultiplicity of gods, was bound to create factions and history 
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chronicles the events of that age by depicting the abject state of 
society. Every clan had a god of its own and a belief in his power 
was a negation of the truth of the rival deities. The result was a 
life-long struggle. People believing in different gods had different 
standards of morality and naturally enough what one considered 
virtuous was an unalloyed vice to the other. This was a fruitful 
cause of wars, and the meanest of tricks could be justified under one 
belief or the other. With one stroke Islam banished all these bones 
of contention by declaring ^ j D “ There is no God but one ” 
and then by calling Him “ the God of the universe ** (1 : 1) 

the universality of His fatherhood was established. Just as the 
sons of one father feel attached to one another by a common bond, 
similarly the sons of one Go3 are linked together by a common tie. 
All those feuds that were the outcome of the plurality of gods came 
to an end and the chief source of strife was nipped. The God of Islam 
is as much the protector of the negroes of Africa as of the beauties of 
the Alps. Just as human agencies are supposed to have patronising 
aptitudes, similarly gods were reported to have their favourites and 
very often the parties claiming exclusive influence with the ruling 
deity were turned into warring tribes. With the establishment of 
the unity of God Islam eradicated this evil and by laying dov/n 
^1 “ With God he is the favourite who is most 
mindful of his duties to man ** (49 : 13), Islam created in man a 
healthy rivalry for the service of humanity. 

THE ADVENT OF PROPHETS. 

Closely connected with the oneness of God is the question of the 
advent of prophets, seers, and apostles at different periods of the 
world’s history. These prophets played their part but their mission 
was misunderstood since each wes sent for a particular nation only. 
Accordingly the teachings of each of these benefactors of humanity 
.were claimed exclusively by the people among whom he lived and 
preached. This gave rise to an antagonism between the followers 
of different creeds and each nation reviled and abused the prophets 
of the others. So much so that while each of these nations claimed 
to have been favoured with the advent of a prophet to elevate it, the 
$ame privilege was denied to others. The result was that the 
prophets of all other nations were called impostors and liars. No 
man can tolerate disrespectful language towards his preceptor and 
the use of such language which was not unoften resorted to by the 
advocates of rival faiths was the cause of blood feuds. The recent 
happenings in India have shown how the acts of a few individuals 
with a perverted mentality can lead to create and perpetuate 
differences between different communities. All these troubles were 
pnce for all banished by Islam by making a belief in the truth of 
all missions as a part of faith. All prophets that appeared at 
different periods were placed on one level and in order to establish 
an equal treatment from the Lord to all nations and peoples it was 
laid down that all nations had prophets, "fhe Quran says; 
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j 5 Jy-j Uj UxJ) Jyf Uj *Ub Ix^f l^y 

5 lio.) Jjlij D ^ I l/ ) f ^ t ) 

“ Say we believe in Allah and in that which has been revealed to 
us and in that which was revealed to Abraham and Ismael and Isaac 
and Jacob and the tribes of prophets and in that which was given to 
other prophets from their Lord, we do not make any distinction 
between any of them and to Him do we submit ** (II : 136). 

Not only that, it went further and laid down : 

\yjhj ly^i ) 

5 

“ Surely those who disbelieve in Allah and His apostles and (those 
who) desire to make a distinction between Allah and His apostles 
and say : We believe in some and disbelieve in others ; and desire 
to take a course between (this and) that, these it is that are truly 
unbelievers, and We have prepared for the unbelievers a disgraceful 
chastisement And those who believe in Allah and His apostles 
and do not make a distinction between any of them, Allah will grant 
them their rewards ; and Allah is Forgiving, Merciful (iv : 150, 
151, 152). 

Then a strict injunction was issued against showing the 
slightest disrespect towards any of these prophets. So much so 
that even idols were not to be abused inspite of the fact that Islam 
came to eradicate idol worship. Says the Quran ; 

■(^ e/® 

“ And do not abuse those whom they call upon besides Allah, lest 
exceeding the limits they should abuse Allah out of ignorance *’ 
(6 : 109). The argument advanced in this connection is to the 
effect that if Musalmans abused idols, the idol worshippers would 
naturally retaliate and this would lead to bloodshed. How hard 
have^ Musalmans striven to act up to this command is proved by a 
reference to the pages of history. The other day I came across 
a writing of the late Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Sahib of Qadian 
on this question. He wished a covenant to be entered into by the 
followers of all the religions with a view to abstain from using 
disrespectful language towards the prophets of other religions. He 
said, “ If the Hindus and Aryas be ready for this sort of a clear 
understanding and if they agree to recognise the truth of the mission 
of our Prophet and promise to abstain from using any disrespectful 
language in future, I shall be the first man to sign an agreement that 
we the Ahmadees will always testify to the truth of the Vedas and 
^ill Alw^y9 revere and respect the Risbie of tbe Hiodus^ and iq 
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case there is a lapse on our part we shall pay to the Hindus a sum 
of rupees three lakhs as penalty, and if the Hindu friends wish to 
conclude a lasting peace with us they should also sign a similar 
agreement undertaking to believe in the mission of the Prophet 
Muhammad and never to use any disrespectful language towards him 
and his mission, or in default to pay rupees three lakhs to the 
Head of Ahmadiyya community.” How efficacious was the 
remedy suggested is proved by the amity that exists between the 
Brahmoes and Muslims inspite of the fact that there exists a vital 
difference in several matters pertaining to faith. I have for a long 
time been closely connected with certain Brahmo friends 
and I have always gone to them as if I was going to one 
with whom I had not the slightest difference on any matter. 
Besides, whenever I have attended a meeting of the Brahmo Samaj I 
have returned satisfied that there is at least one other class which 
as a matter of belief and practice acknowledges the work done by 
all prophets. How grand would it be if the followers of all creeds 
adopt the same attitude towards the founders of other religions as 
is* done by the Brahmoes. This was the second achievement on the 
part of Islam, in the way of establishing peace on this earth. 

DEMOCRACY 

Islam is admittedly the most democratic of religions and humanity 
has not so far done proper homage to this cardinal principle of Islamic 
faith. If we look carefully into the history of nations in the past 
and the present we find that the man in power has not been found 
wanting in a desire to claim on some pretext a superior position for 
himself as against those around him. There were different criterions 
for asserting this claim. The distinctions of race, colour, class dr 
worldly opulence were put forward by different nations as the hall 
marks of their own superiority and in many cases a justification for 
this arbitrary division was sought from the dictates of religion. In 
fact all religions in a way countenanced class hatred if not actually 
fomenting it, and in this respect Hinduism—-the religion of Arya 
Warta—was unfortunately the greatest sinner. The division of 
humanity into four classes. Brahmans, Kshatris, Vaishyas and 
Shudras was the first seed sown in the field of class hatred and the 
whole trouble due to the present tension between capital and labour 
can be attributed to a rigid observance of this rule. That a Brahman 
should, inspite of his depravity, be always superior to a Shudraj 
however noble, was the greatest curse levelled against humanity in 
the name of religion. How desperately did the unfortunate 
Shudras war against this forced slavery and degradation and how 
cunningly they were denied the mere right to live by the resourceful 
twice-l^rn people is the greatest shame of the Indian culture of old. 
A study of the well known Brahmanical age amply reveals the 
injustices that the poor Shudras had to bear and even now inspite 
of so much enlightenment and inspite of the healthy influence that 

^ Iilam bns wielded on this biioeful practicoi tboso that bftva aa tong 
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denied to others the bare right of living are exerting themselves to the 
utmost in trying to retain the privilege so cunningly usurped by them. 

Dr. Ambedkar inspite of his distinctions on the ground of rare 
scholarship, high morals and vast influence among the untouchables is 
not to be treated alike with a man of Pandit Malviya’s community, 
however degraded, depraved and illiterate he may be. Pandit 
Malviya will prefer to have his meals cooked and served by a dirty 
Brahman but will not suffer a man of Dr. Ambedkar’s position to 
cast his shadow in the Chatika. Nay, if he happens to shake hands 
with his colleague at the Round Table Conference—the representa¬ 
tive of the untouchables—he must have a wash and a change of 
clothes before entering his Chauka» Can there be a spirit of fellow 
feeling between these two highly enlightened leaders inspite of the 
Pandit’s high sounding credentials as an apostle of goodwill ? If 
human nature has any meaning, the very mention of Pandit Malviya’s 
name, not to talk of his presence, must be most disgusting to Dr. 
Ambedkar. In fact this is how the untouchables themselves feel in 
this connection. An untouchable leader expressed himself sometime 
ago by saying: 

“ It is indeed a wonder that those who do not see any defilement In 
the vicinity of a dog living on the excreta of a Panchcwia, have the 
audacity to regard him as low and unequal and feel polluted at his 
approach.” “ It is high time ior the 'I'hiyas to shake off a creed which 
is nothing less than an im[)edimciil to their welfare, freedom and 
convenience as a self-respecting community and to lom the folds of 
another. Indeed, we are on the threshold of a crisis when we are to 
shun the Hindu religion as w^e would a cruel Satan and to run away 
from it as if it were a place of malignant epidemic, aye to shun this 
creed of Hinduism which owing to the hideous customs resulting from 
the existence of a thousand and one classes and castes within its fold, 
has become the hotbed of all that is absurd, mean, odious, nasty, loath¬ 
some and good for nothing. A Panchama who has a gram of self-res¬ 
pect in him must not remain in its fold.” 

But we cannot blame the Pandit for his attitude because his 
religion enjoins on him such a course of action. Contrast this with 
the spirit which pulsates through the Muslim world. Bilal—that 
jet black negro slave who dared not present himself before the 
meanest of the Quraish merely because of his low parentage and dark 
complexion (circumstances over which he had no control)—was, 
immediately on accepting Islam and establishing his merit, placed in 
the foremost rank of the faithful. His dark skin or his low position 
in life could not be pleaded by the stalwarts of the Quraish prestige and 
honour. Not only that, the Quraish who on account of false notions 
of superiority could not tolerate the mere idea of being responsible ^ 
for the birth of a daughter lest they should be placed in an ignomi¬ 
nious position of having a son-in-law, vied one with the other in 
offering to have Bilal as their son-in-law the moment the slave 
Muslim evinced a desire of entering into a matrimonial relationship, 
What brpught about such a great change in the views of the Qurai$h 
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in such a short time and what forced them to allow the slaves a 
position of equality ? It were the teachings of Islam—that boon of 
Providence for the entire world. According to a strict interpretation 
of the tenets of Hindu Law a man is sent to this world as a 
Brahman, a Kshatri, a Vaishya or even as a Pariah as a reward or 
punishment for his conduct in the previous life, and any attempt to 
interfere with this arrangement ordained by Providence would be 
, nothing short of an impeachment of God’s decree. But history 
testifies to the fact that these principles could be accepted only so 
long as human intellect was denied the right to regulate human 
conduct. 

The case of other religions has been in no way different. So 
far as mere catchwords and phrases are concerned Christianity has 
contributed not a little to the vocabulary of the religious world. 
The teachings of Christ ‘‘Love thy enemy,” “Love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” “ When you are smitten on the right cheek, turn your left 
and hand over your cloak to the man who takes away your coat,” 
are mottoes that would decorate any wall. But when we look into 
the practical side we are sadly disillusioned. In the first place 
Lord Christ did not claim to lay down anything for the whole 
world, for he came only to reclaim the lost children of Israel and 
secondly the span of life allowed to him was too short to demonstrate* 
his teachings practically hnd the saying that Christianity died with 
Christ on the Cross is not a very fantastic one. International 
history exposes to human gaze the massacres of St. Bartholomew and 
the Crusades, not to talk of the life-long struggle between the 
Protestants and the Roman Catholics, the Puritans and the 
Non-Conformists. It was the culture that developed from these 
tenets that was responsible for the Western muse*s saying : 

“ West is West and the East is East 
TVnd the twain shall never meet.” 

which bears a sharp contrast to what was sung by the Islamic poet 

under inspiration of Islamic teachings 

(We are Muslims and claim the entire world as our home.) 

In India we find that inspite of the advancement that the 
Indian Christians have secured under the influence of the different 
missions operating in the country, they are not allowed to enter 
the churches of their white co-religionists. Persons having different 
shades of complexion must have separate places for worshipping the 
same God and the same prophet. In the west and in America the 
colour prejudice is so great that the management of a public 
hotel or restaurant dare not serve a coloured customer in the hall 
used by the w^iites. Not long ago, a hotel in America, if I 
remember arighti was boycotted by the white race on the ground 
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that the management had the audacity of extending the same 
treatment to the coloured races. Some Indian students 
were asked by the apologetic manager to be content with being 
served their meals in the kitchen or the servants’ quarter. This is 
the case of a country which is foremost in proclaiming complete 
democracy all over the world. In Africa and in Australia as also 
in Newzealand every piece of legislation that is placed on the 
statute book aims at reducing the coloured races to a position of 
serfdom and slavery. As a matter of fact Hinduism, Christianity or 
other similar religions cannot be blamed for their failings in this 
respect, since they never claimed to lay down a universal brotherhood 
of man. Hindu Law was meant for the Hindus and Hindustan 
only. Not long ago an effort was made to define the word Hindu, 
but no definite solution could be arrived at and ultimately it was 
arbitrarily agreed that all persons who believed in religions that 
had their origin in India should be classed as Hindus. 


Culture and civilisation are always the outcome of religious 
propaganda and no one can deny the fact that all well-known nations 
of the world have cut a very sorry figure so far as the question of 
the brotherhood of man is concerned. Each nation was obsessed 
with the idea of its superiority not for any intrinsic merit but simply 
because of some geographical location. Athens contributed so 
much towards the advancement of Philosophy but the Athenians 
could never, inspite of this, place non-Athenians" on a footing of 
equality with themselves. One of the topmost philosophers that 
Athens produced, namely, Aristotle who is to this day celebrated 
for his philosophy could not include non-Athenians into the 
brotherhood advocated by him. He created two divisions, free men 
and slaves, the latter being the property of the former. This class 
hatred knew no bounds. So much so that he laid down in so many 
words that an Athenian could never be a slave. Roman Law, that 
nucleus of all Western systems of jurisprudence revels in creating 
and perpetuating the distinction between a free man and a slave. 
The modern nationalism of Europe which is creating an unbridgeable 
gulf between the East and West is the ripe fruit of Roman Law. 
Every country in the West professes to have been actuated by 
humanitarian motives in all dealings between man and man. But 
underneath all these professions one can discern a passion for power 
and a greed for wealth which bring about an interminable series 
of wars and intermittent feuds for supremacy. This artificial 
distinction which is the outcome of human vanity has serious set¬ 
backs at different periods of the world’s history. The French 
revolution, the American War of Independence and the recent 
campaign against the Czarist supremacy in Russia culminating in the 
much dreaded Moscow creeds are some links in the limitless chain 
of under-currents* against class distinction. But all these though 
serving a momentary purpose had to face a hard fate because of 
fh^ir being godless movements. What these bloody movement^ 
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failed to achieve was accomplished by Islam by proclaiming: 


‘*0 men, We have created you all of a male and a female and then 
made you tribes and families that you may know each other ” (49, 
13). The hollow distinctions of race and colour or worldly possession 
were given a death knell by proclaiming, “ Surely the noblest among 
you in the eye of God is he who is most careful of his duty,** which 
established only one distinction, namely, that of actions. With no 
greater lucidity could this magna charta of the equality of man be 
expounded than was done by the Prophet on the occasion of his last 
Haj. He said: 

“ Remember you arc all brothers. All men are equal in the eye 
of God, and your honours, your lives and your properties are all sacred 
and in no case should you attack eac'h other’s life and property. 
To-day I trample under my feet all distinctions of caste, colour and 
nationality. All men are sons of Adam and Adam was of dust.” 

What the guillotine of France failed to establish was an 
accomplished fact by virtue of this verbal order shorn of all 
brutal force, and we find the wealthiest and the mightiest who once 
had separate places of worship, prostrating themselves shoulder 
to shoulder with the poorest and the weakest. If a sunburnt and 
half-naked day-labourer of Madras took his seat in the front row 
in a mosque, the Khalifa of Turkey, the Amir of Afghanistan or the 
Nizam of Deccan could not ask him to make room for him because 
they were before their Lord in whose eyes all men are equal. Says 
Doctor G. W. Laner in his book “ Religious Systems of the World**: 
“The demonstration of equality furnished on the occasion of 
Haj is so complete that it is well-nigh impossible to distinguish 
a servant from his master.** To quote again from the article 
contributed by an Englishman to the Times of India^ dated 2nd 
February, 1930: 

“ As soon as a pilgrim leaves home he (the pilgrim) is supposed 
to cut himself off from all worldly connections and think only of God 
and the house of God. When he reaches a certain point about 
sixty miles from Mecca, he must take off his usual clothes and don 
the garb of a Sanyasi or a Bhtkku—one white unsewn sheet to serve 
as a langot and another to cover the upper half of the body. No 
matter how very intense the heat of the desert sun, the head must be 
left uncovered. W^hen he has changed into these clothes he iriust say, 
I am coming, O 'I'hou One without a second, I am coming.” He is 
supposed to address this to God, for it is believed that unless there is 
a call from God none can go to Haj. It is a sight to see a big 
Nawab from Upper India or a merchant Prince from Bombay or 
Calcutta in the same garb as a beggar from the streets of Baghdad. 
A sugar king from far off Java, an Etfendi from Cairo or Constantinople 
is no better in the sight of Allah than a cobbler from Kabul.” 


The benefactor of hurpanity never claimed a higher position fgr 
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himself. All he claimed was that besides being a servant of the Lord 
like all others he was a messenger from Him. With our dwarfed 
vision and twisted mentality we attach so much importance to the 
slightest gesture on the part of aristocracy to climb down to be classed 
among mortals. Mahatma Gandhi—that apologist of the doctrine of 
Ahiiisa —appeals to us as an incarnation of God when inspite of his 
high position he milks his goat for satisfying his appetite, and when 
a Nehru or a Mazhar-ul-Haque appears in a khaddar costume we 
behold nothing short of God on earth. But how wonderful was 
the example set by that Lord spiritual and temporal of the 
Arabian Peninsula who mended his own shoes and stitched his gar¬ 
ments and whose wife and daughter attended to the cookery and 
the grinding mill unaided by a servant. Only a few years ago when 
the tank at the Darbar Sahib of Amritsar w^as being cleaned, people 
used to come from far and near to witness notable Sikhs working 
as labourers of love in removing the mud and silt from the bottom 
of the tank and it was depicted to me as a heavenly sight by a 
friend whose curiosity drove him from Gurdaspur to Amritsar. All 
this, however, failed to impress me because my mind’s eye was 
witnessing the prophet of Arabia—that beloved of God and man- 
carrying on his head bricks and mud with other labourers for 
building a mosque. 

Tlie democracy preached and established by Islam could not 
recognise any distinction between the highest and the lowest in the 
country. The person for the time being holding the reins of the 
countiy could not claim a high position for himself in the eye of 
Law. How scrupulously this equality was established remains to 
this day the wonder of the world. The slogan, “The king can do no 
wrong ” had no meaning in Muslim lands and there were no separate 
laws for the rich and the poor. As early as the time of Khalifa 
Umar this was demonstrated by the Khalifa himself. The son of 
Khalifa Umar was found guilty of an offence and the father meted 
out the same punishment to the son as he w’ould have done in the 
case of another man. The boy died while receiving the stripes on 
his person and the father ordered the unexecuted portion to be in¬ 
flicted on the dead body. Then again the Khalifa had once to appear 
before the Qazi as a suitor in a case and when he entered the court 
room, the Qazi out of respect rose a little from his seat. When the 
Khalifa returned to his office, the first thing he did was to dismiss 
the Qazi on the ground that by showing preferential treatment to a 
suitor he had forfeited his claim to be a Qazi. 

It may perhaps be said that during the period of the first few 
Khalifas the zeal was certainly more catching but that in subsequent 
times the law was relaxed. History, however, falsifies such an argu¬ 
ment. The story is told of King Murad of Khujand who had to 
confess his guilt before the Qazi in an action preferred by a mason 
whoge hands were cut off under the king’s order. This story has so 
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well been put by Dr. Sir Iqbal that I make no apology for quoting 
it verbatim. He says:— 
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This tows that the king did not claim any exemption from the law 
that regulated the conduct of the poor in the realm. What a contrast 
do the facts revealed by other religions and countries present! 

Coming nearer home we find a far more instructive instance 
enacted in the Durbar of Emperor Jahangir. Historians are 
agreed that Jahangir was so fondly devoted to Nur Jahan that he 
could not live without her for a moment. But when there came the 
question of doing justice between man and man, the law of the land 
was not twisted to favour the royalty and even Nur Jahan had to 
bow to it. Maulana Shibly has put the incident in verse which I 
quote for the reader’s benefit;— 
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This was a practical demonstration of the Quranic teaching :— 

cri^l^’bl k^sJb ^^x<Jy j^j y jycj 

ly^ vi^b ul vio^Iy^ 5vi .Ufj *jjb Ij^ y'j [j^ ^O y))|^ 

yoh you who believe! be maintainers of justice, bearers of witness 
tor Allah s sake though it may be against your own selves or (your) 
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parents or near relative; if he be rich or poor, Allah is most com¬ 
petent (to deal) with both, therefore do not follow your low desires, 
lest you deviate; and if you swerve or turn aside, then surely Allah 
is aware of what you do ** (4:135). 

Muhammad Tuglaq’s name is well-known among the kings 
of India. Once he lashed a Hindu lad who at once ran to the Qazi’s 
court. The king had to appear and to confess his guilt as the 
subterfuges, “The king can do no wrong’* or “No court can issue a 
writ against the king,” were of no avail in a Muslim Court. The 
Qazi recited the Quranic injunction la***^!^ 0'^ (Say my Lord 

has enjoined justice) (7:29), and ordered that^e King should have 
on his back the same number of stripes as he had inflicted on the 
boy. The King took off his shirt and the boy inflicted 21 lashes. 
The King’s crown fell down. While lifting it up the King remarked 
“Thou insolent creature, thou richly deserved all this ignominy.” 

I could go on giving other instances but I shall leave this 
part of the subject after narrating an incident about the life of one 
who is painted by interested and prejudiced writers in so black terms. 
The very mention of Mahmud Gaznavi’s name is enough to 
invite a tirade of criticism from a certain section of the Indian com¬ 
munity. But the manner in which he dispensed justice between man 
and man shall live as a monument of impartiality. During one of 
his attacks on India he was approached by a Hindu gentleman with a 
complaint that some members of the roy?d escort molested the resi¬ 
dents and dishonoured the females of the locality where the army was 
encaruping. Mahmud ordered that next time when any such occur¬ 
rence was detected the complainant should come to him and the 
guards of the royal equipage were told to let in the man any hour of 
the day or night. Three days later the man reappeared at the dead 
of night and informed Mahmud that one of the royal bloods was actually 
in the zenana of his house at the time. Mahmud at once accompanied 
the man and when he was let into the apartment where the culprit 
was enjoying his sleep embedded with one of the females of his house he 
ordered the lights to be put off. This being done Mahmud with one 
stroke of his sword severed the head of the culprit and then ordered 
lights to be brought in. Looking at the face of the man who had met 
his fate Mahmud asked for some w^atcr and some eatables. The 
owner of the house being poor could give Mahmud a few pieces of 
dry bread only which Mahmud swallowed with the appetite of a 
starving man after having performed his ablution and kneeled before 
his Lord. The complainant could not realize the significance of all 
that he had seen and made bold to be inquisitive. Mahmud told him 
that‘from the time he made his appearance with the complaint on the 
first occasion, the conqueror had taken a vow that he would not eat or 
drink so long as the guilty man was not brought to book and the wrong 
righted, that, when he entered the apartment where the culprit was sup¬ 
pose^ to be, )ight%as ordered to be put off lest the sight of the man who 
was supposed to be of the conqueror's blood should make him swerve 
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frotn meting ont the punishment and when, after inflicting the death 
penalty light was brought in, it transpired that the man was not of 
the royal equipage and so Mahmud kneeled before his Lord for a 
double thanksgiving, for having saved him from the shame and for 
having made him strong enough not to hesitate in punishing the cuU 
prit. Having done this, the vow was made good and Mahmud who had 
starved for three days broke his fast. This is the sort of justice to 
which Muslims are accustomed and they expect that in their dealings 
they would not be denied the same. In fact 1 cannot express this 
better than by quoting Khwaja Dil Muhammad who addressed the 
Prophet by saying ;r- 

t*, 

iJ^ Ji ^ ^ y 

Can any nation, any culture or any court of law adduce one 
instance of such an even-handed justice and is the absence of the 
supremacy of law not one of the causes of the present world-wide 
unrest ? Americans claim to be the most democratic people. But the 
manner in which the lives and properties of the dark inhabitants of 
that place are being destroyed shall for ever remain a blot on the fair 
name of the whole nation. The punishment of lynching is being 
inflicted on the dark complexioned people of that country for most 
ordinary offences against the white race. In fact the ideal aimed at 
by Buddha and cherished by Christ and others was given a practical 
shape by Islam and this fact stands unchallenged even by the stal« 
warts of all the known creeds. 

The question of democratic institutions raises a question of far 
reaching results. In countries where Islamic conception of the 
equality of man is not practised, people less favoured by Providence 
in matters of wealth have no chances of establishing their brain 
superiority. They must live the life of their fathers, and dare not 
look above themselves. Thus, a Shudra dare not hear a word of the 
Vedas on penalty of molten lead being poured into his ears. Under 
other rules a dark skinned man dare not aspire to the position mono¬ 
polised by the white race. Not so under Islam where a new convert, 
a slave, or a man of the lowest parentage may with impunity aspire 
to be the topmost man of the realm. This is not a vain boast. The 
case of Bilal has been cited already. In India a slave was fit for 
succeeding his master and thus founding the well-known Slave 
Dynasty. If England now allows equal chances of rise in life to its 
sons, it is on account of the healthy influence wielded by Islam. In 
fact even there the rule of democracy has not been established in the 
true Islamic spirit. What I have said above is not the conclusion of 
a mind inclined to be partial towards Islam. Every man who has 
studied this religion and its traditions and history has come to the 
same conclusion. Mahatma Gandhi while dealing with the subject 
ppined : ^^^Someoue has paid that Europeans in South Africa dread the 
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advent of Islam, Islam that civilised Spain, Islam that took the torch 
of light to Spain and preached to the world the Gospel of Brother¬ 
hood. The Europeans of South Africa dread the advent of Islam, for 
they are afraid of the fact that if the native races embraced Islam, 
they may claim equality with the white races, for I have seen 
that any Zulu embracing Christianity does not /ac/o come to 
a level with all Christians, while immediately he embraces 
Islam, he drinks from the same cup and eats from the same dish as a 
Musalman. That is what they dread.** 

Similarly Mrs. Sarojini Naidu expressed herself by saying 
** Islam preaches universal brotherhood—complete democracy towards 
which the Western World is coming nearer and nearer. Islam is 
destined to become the converging point of widely divergent creeds.*' 

(To be continued) 
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The following are extracts from the Presidential address of 
Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal at the session of the All India Muslim 
Conference, held at Lahore, on March PA, PP, 1932 : 

“ The Muslims of India have listened to so many addresses from 
their political platforms that the more impatient of them have already 
begun to suspect our deliberations and decisions which they think, 
tend to enfeeble and eventually to kill the spirit of action that lies 
dormant in the heart of Islam. “The present situation in the country,” 
said one of them, “ whets our appetite for action ; and if our leaders 
fail to point to a definite course of action, suitable to the peculiar 
position of the Indian Muslims, the sheer force of imitation will do its 
work, and make our youth thoughtlessly plunge into the stream of 
events.” “Action,” said another, with characteristic youthful 
impatience, “does not need a previously thought-out plan; it is not 
subject to the logic of schools, but develops its own peculiar logic as 
it emerges out of the heart of man into open space.” 

« » 4I « « « 

MODERN NATIONALISM 

“Politics have their roots in the spiritual life of man. It is my 
belief that Islam is not a matter of private opinion. It is a society, 
or, if you like, a civic church. It is because present-day political 
ideals, as they appear to be shaping themselves in India, may affect 
its original structure and character that I find myself interested in 
politics. I am opposed to nationalism, as it is understood in Europe, 
not because, if it is allowed to develop in India, it is likely to bring 
less material gain to Muslims. I am opposeiA to it because I see in 
it the germs of atheistic materialism which I look upon as the greatest 
danger to modern humanity. Patriotism is a perfectly natural 
virtue and has a place in the moral life of man, ^Yet that which really 
matters is a man’s faith, his culture, his historical tradition. These 
are the things which in my eyes are worth living for and dying for, 
and not the piece of earth with which the spirit of man happens to be 
temporarily associated. In view of the visible and invisible points of 
contact betwced tiie various communities of India I do believe in the 
possibility of constructing a harmonious whole whose unity cfm nof 
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be disturbed by the rich diversity which it must carry withia its own 
bosom. The problem of ancient Indian thought vras how the One 
became many without sacrificing its oneness. Today this problem has 
come down from its dfherial heights to the grosser plane of our 
political life, and we have to solve it in its reversed form, i. e., how 
the many can become One without sacrificing its plural character. In 
80 far then as the fundamentals of our policy are concerned, I have 
got nothing fresh to offer. Regarding these I have already expressed 
my views in my address to the All-India Muslim League. In the 
present address I propose, among other things, to help you in the 
first place in arriving at a correct view of the situation as it emerged 
from a rather hesitating behaviour of our delegation at the final stages 
of the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. In the second 
place, I shall try, according to my lights, to show how far it is de¬ 
sirable to construct a fresh policy now that the Premier’s announce¬ 
ment at the last London Conference has again necessitated a careful 
survey of the whole situation. Let me begin with a brief history of 
the work of our delegation,” 

WHAT MUSLIM DELEGATION DID IN ENGLAND 

*‘The first two meetings of the Minorities Committee were held on 
the 28th of September and the 1st of October 1931, respectively. On 
both occasions the meeting was adjourned for a private settlement of 
the communal problem. Mahatma Gandhi first told the Muslim de¬ 
legation that matters could not proceed until the Muslim delegation 
had lifted the embargo on Dr. Ansari. Failing in this he gave the 
Muslim delegation to understand that he would personally agree to 
Muslim demands, and would try to persuade the Congress, the Hin¬ 
dus and the Sikhs to agree to them, provided the Muslims agreed to 
three things: (1) Adult suffrage, (2) no fecial representation for the 
untouchables and (3) Congress demand for complete independence. 
The Mahatma declined to refer the matter to the Congress, and failed 
in his efforts to get the Hindus and the Sikhs to agree to this arrange* 
ment. On the 7jh of October two prominent Hindu leaders proposed 
that th^,whole> ^matter might be referred to a board of seven arbitra¬ 
tors. This, too, was rejected by Hindu and Sikh representatives. On 
the 8th the Minorities Committee met for the third time. In this 
meeting Mahatma Gandhi set to the account of the British Govern¬ 
ment his failure to bring about a communal settlement; since, accord¬ 
ing to him, they had deliberately chosen for the British Indian dele- 
gatim men who, as he said, had no representative character. On 
behalf of the Muslim delegation, the late Sir Muhammad Shafi refuted 
the Mahhtma’s uncalled-for remarks questioning the representative 
character of the, various delegations and opposed the proposals put 
forward by him. The meeting came to ah end, and, owing to British 
general elections, could not meet till the 12th of November. In the 
m^ntime, private conversations'recommenced on the 15th of October, 
A prominent feature of the^e conversations was Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s 
e^iie relating to the Punjab. This scheme^ very similar to the one 
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I had saggested in my address to the AlMndia Muslim League* pro* 
posed the adoption of joint electorates with the exclusion of the 
Ambala Division from the Punjab. It, loo, was rejected by Sikh and 
Hindu representatives who could not tolerate a Muslim Majority in 
the Punjab even with a system of joint electorates. These conversa¬ 
tions also remaining fruitless the representatives of Indian minorities 
which constitute nearly half of India began to consult one another on 
the possibility of an Indian Minorities Pact. On the 12th of Novem¬ 
ber all these Minorities with the exception of Sikhs signed a pact, 
which was formally handed over to the British Premier in the last 
meeting of the Minorities Committee held on the 13th of November. 

“This brief account of our informal conversations speaks for 
itself. It is obvious that our delegates did their best to arrive at 
a communal settlement. The only thing which is a mystery to me, 
and which will perhaps ever remain a mystery, is the declaration 
made on the 26th of November by our spokesmen in the Federal 
Structure Committee to the effect that they agreed to the simultaneous 
introduction of provincial autonomy and central responsibility. 
Whether this was due to their anxiety for conciliation and political 
advance of the country, or to some conflicting influences which 
operated on their minds I cannot say. On the 15th of November— 
the day on which I dissociated from our delegation—Muslim delegates 
had decided not to participate in the discussions of the Federal 
Structure Committee. Why did they participate then in these 
discussions contrary to their own decision ? Were our spokesmen on 
the Federal Structure Committee authorised to make the declaration 
of 26th November ? I am not in a position to answer these questions. 
All that I can say is that the Muslim community considers the 
declaration a very grave error, and I have no doubt that this 
Conference will give an emphatic expression to their views on this 
important matter. In my address to the all-India Muslim League 
I raised my voice against the idea of an All-India federation. 
Subsequent events have shown that it is working only as a drag on 
the political advance of India. If the introduction of central res¬ 
ponsibility is dependant on the completion of an all-I^ia federation 
which I fear, will take a fairly long time, then the Government 
should immediately introduce responsible government in the British 
Indian provinces, so that the foundation thus delineated may, till the 
coming of central responsibility, fully prepare itself, by experience, 
to bear the weight of the federal superstructure. A great deal of 
spade work is needed before we can have a really modern federal 
state* I have reasons to believe, and had suspected the same days 
before I dissociated myself from our delegation, that our spokesmen 
were badly advised by certain English politicians in rejecting the 
immediate introduction of responsible government in the provinces 
of British India. Recently Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy 
has expressed the same view. He says : “ I understand that the 
moderate leaders in London were badly advised on this matter by 
QSrtfUQ English politicians^ that they listened too readily to their 
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advice and rejected the great instalment of provincial autonomy. 
And the curious thing is that the Mahatma was apparently ready to 
consider this instalment sympathetically.’* Who are the moderate 
leaders alluded to by the Lieutenant-Commander ? In view of the 
attitude taken up by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in London, and now in 
the Consultative Committee regarding the immediate introduction 
of provincial autonomy, it is obvious that the writer of the passage 
quoted could not have meant Hindu Liberals. I think he probably 
means Muslim moderate leaders whose declaration in the Federal 
Structure Committee on the 26th of November seems to me to 
bri really responsible for the British Premier’s announcement 
it^garding the simultaneous intioJuction of central and provincial 
lesponsibility. And since immediate introduction of responsible 
government in the provinces would have involved a definite announce¬ 
ment regarding the demands of our community as to majority rights 
in the Punjab and Bengal, we must not forget, while judging the 
present situation, that the conduct of our own leaders is mainly 
responsible for the British Premier’s silence which has raised all 
sorts of suspicions in the mind of the Muslim community.” 

NEED FOR A NEW POLICY 

** The next question is to explore the possibilities of shaping, if 
necessary, a new policy after the disappointing announcement made 
by the British Premier at the close of the last London Conference. 
Muslims have naturally growm apprehensive of Government’s 
attitude towards the problem of communal settlement. They suspect 
that the Government will purchase Congress co-operation at any 
cost, and that its delay in conceding Muslim demands is only a cover 
for the possibility of finding some basis for negotiations with that 
body. The policy of trusting the Government in regard to political 
issues seems to be rapidly losing its hold on the mind of the com¬ 
munity. The Franchise Committee has postponed consideration of 
matters relating to the formation of constituencies. As for the 
promised provisional settlement; it is obvious that no communal 
settlement, provisional or permanent, can satisfy the Muslim com¬ 
munity, which does not recognise as its basic principle the right of 
the community to enjoy majority rights in provinces where it 
happens to be in actual majority. The continuance of separate 
electorates and the status of the Frontier Province are no doubt 
assured, but complete provincial autonomy, transfer of power from 
Parliament to Indian provinces, equality of federal units, classifica¬ 
tion of subjects, not into federal, central and provincial, but federal 
and provincial only, majority rights in the Punjab and Bengal, 
unconditional separation of Sindh, and one-third share in the centre, 
constitute no less essential elements of our demand. The Premier’s 
silence on these points has only resulted in the unsound policy of 
war with the Congress and no peace with the rest of the country. 
Shall we then join the Congress in their present campaign ? My 
answer .wittiout a moment's hesitation is, no, A careful readmgof 
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the underlying motives of this movement will make it perfectly 
clear.’* 


THE CONGRESS MOVEMENT 

To my mind this movement has its roots in fear and resentment. 
The Congress leaders claim that they are the sole representatives of 
the peoples of India. The last Round Table Conference made it 
Vabundantly clear that they were not. This they naturally resent. 
They know that the British people and the rest of the world now fully 
realise the importance of communal settlement in India. They 
further know that the minorities of India have arrived at a pact, 
and that the British Government have given a notice to enforce a 
provisional settlement of their own, in case the Indians themselves 
failed to arrive at one. The Congress leader fears that the British 
Government in their provisional settlement of the communal prob¬ 
lem may concede to the minorities what they demand. They have 
therefore, started the present campaign to bolster up a claim which 
has no foundation in fact, to defeat a pact which they fear may find 
a place in the coming constitution, and to force the Government to 
settle the matter of minorities with the Congress alone. The Cong¬ 
ress resolution in pursuance of which the civil disobedience campaign 
was launched made it perfectly clear that since Government had 
refused to regard Mahatma Gandhi as the sole representative of the 
country, the Congress decided on civil disobedience. How can then 
a minority join a campaign which is directed as much against itself 
as against Government ? 

“ In the circumstances, therefore, to join the Congress in their 
present campaign is simply out of the question. But there is no deny¬ 
ing that at the moment you are called upon to make important 
decisions. I am sure you are fully aware of the present state of 
the community’s mind. Government’s delay in conceding Muslim 
demands, and the treatment meted out to our brave Frontier 
brethren on the eve of constitutional reform in their province, are 
making India Muslims suspicious of British methods ; and most 
people are already asking the question whether the power of a 
third party in India does constitute a real safeguard for the Muslim 
minority against a politically hostile and economically exploiting 
majority in India. There seems to be a deeper reason also. The 
rapid movement of events, and often sudden changes of situation in 
the political world, cannot permit an Imperial democracy, especially 
in the case of Party Government, to adhere for any long periods 
of time to definite policies. Lack of imagination is a virtue rather 
than a fault in a modern politician. And owing to this lack of 
imagination w^hich is incapable of synthesising permanence and change 
in a higher political concept, modern politics is driven to live from 
hand to mouth. In the case of a subject country like India, therefore, 
co-operating communities are naturally led to think that the firmness 
gf their political attitude in difficult times for the Cgyernmeot tnajr 
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be of little or no value in the eyes of this or that political party which 
may come to power at any time in England. Whatever may be the 
character and ideals of political parties in England, you must base 
your policy on enlightened self-interest, and conceive it in a spirit 
calculated to impress the whole British nation. It is folly to fight 
a battle in which there is likelihood of the fruits of victory going to 
those who are either hostile to or have no sympathy with our 
legitimate political aspirations. The present circumstances are such 
that in thinking out a line of policy with a view to get over the 
immediate difficulties of the community, it is .your duty to see that 
the likelihood I apprehend is eliminated, and the benefit of the action 
advised by you finally accrues to your community.” 

THE CRITICAL MOMENT HAS COME 

“Let me state the position as plainly as possible. The British un¬ 
dertook to give a provisional decision of the communal problem, in 
case the communities of India did not arrive at a mutual settlement 
after their representatives had returned from the second Round Table 
Conference. This undertaking was thoroughly consistent with the 
claim and policy of the British as a third party holding the balance 
between the contending communities of India. The British Govern¬ 
ment’s present attitude, however, would show that they do not mean 
to function as an impartial holder of balance in India, and are indirect¬ 
ly driving the Indian communities which are mainly Hindus and 
Muslims to a kind of civil war. We tried the majority community and 
found them unwilling to recognise the safeguards which we can fore¬ 
go only at the risk of complete extinction as a nation determined to 
live its own life. The alternative was to hope for justice from the 
British who, ever since they took the country from the Muslims, have 
claimed, as I have said above, to function as an impartial holder of 
balance in India. In their case, too, we find that the old British 
courage and straightforwardness are replaced by a constantly shifting 
policy which can inspire no confidence, and seems to be calculated 
only to facilitate their own position in India. The Muslim community 
is thus brought to face the question whether it is the interest of the 
community that their present policy which has so far obviated British 
difficulties and brought no gain to the community shall continue for 
any further period of time. This is a question for the open Con¬ 
ference to decide. All that 1 can say at the present stage is that, if 
you decide to discontinue this policy, your immediate duty is to pre¬ 
pare the whole community for the kind of self-sacrifice without which 
no self-respecting people can live an honourable life. The most 
critical moment in the history of the Indian Muslims has arrived. 
Do your duty or cease to exist.” 

'" " N. W. F. PROVINCE 

Calling attention to the situation in the Frontier Province and 

ttipreaemg ^ratificatipn at the introductioo pf reforms tbarei Dr# 
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Iqbal observes 

“ What, however, has taken grace out of the whole affair is the 
simultaneous launching of a campaign of repression which is not 
essentially different from Martial Law. The consideration shown in 
the matter of constitutional issue has been more than neutralized by 
the severity and short-sightedness shown in the case of the adminis¬ 
trative issue. Government may have reasons for counteractjpg ex¬ 
tremist activities of certain people in that part of the country, but it 
has surely not been able to defend a policy of wholesale repression. 
During this struggle in other parts of India Britain’s dealing with the 
situation has not been entirely devoid of restraint. In the Frontier 
Province alone repression has assumed forms unworthy of a civilized 
government. If oral reports are true then the heart of the British 
official in the Frontier Province stands in need of a reform far greater 
in importance for the British Empire than the constitutional reform 
sought to be introduced into that province. It is for the Government 
to consider whether the incongruent policies of concession and 
repression will result in the pacification of a proud race like the 
Afghans. Abdul Ghaffar Khan certainly commands a good deal of 
influence among the young border Afghans, but what has extended 
the sphere of his influence to the farthest ends of the territory and to 
the ignorant folk of the Frontier villages, is the present thoughtless 
policy of repression. 

“The sooner the Government withdraws all repressive measures 
from the province, the better for the province and the Government 
itself. The situation has caused deep concern to the whole Muslim 
community in India, and it is hardly wise for the Government not 
to allay Muslim feeling in his respect.” 

KASHMIR 

Coming to Kashmir Question, the learned President says: 

“ The apparently sudden resurrection of a people in whom the 
ego-flame had been almost extinguished ought to be, inspite of the 
suffering which it has necessarily involved, a matter of rejoicing to 
all those who possess an insight into the inner struggle of modern 
Asiatic peoples. The cause of the people of Kashmir is absolutely 
just, and I have no doubt that the birth of this sense of the reality 
of their own personality in an intelligent and skilful people will 
eventually prove a source of strength not only to the State, but also 
to the people of India as whole. What, however, is most deplorable 
is that the communal ill-feeling existing in India, and the perfectly 
natural sympathy of the Indian Muslims with their Kashmir brethren, 
led to a kind of counter-agitation among the Hindus, which, in its 
despair, sought to protect a barbarous administration by attributing 
its inevitable consequences to such wild fancies as Pan Islamic 
plots and conspiracies for British occuption of Kashmir, 
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There may be difficulties in the way of constitutional reform in 
Kashmir as in the case of our own Country; but the interests of 
permanent peace and order demand that the difficulties must be 
speedily overcome. If the meaning of the present upheaval is not 
properly understood and its caijses are sought in directions where 
they cannot be found, the Kashmir Government, I fear, will have 
made its problem much more complicated.** 

• • e * 4 : 

IS IT A REVOLT AGAINST THE WEST ? 

Throwing light upon the deepest implications of the present 
unrest and struggle in India, the philosopher goes on to say: 

“The present struggle in India is sometime described as India’s 
revolt against the West. I do not think it is a revolt against the 
West; for the people of India are demanding the very institutions 
which the West stands for. Whether the gambol of elections, 
retinues of party leaders, and hollow pageants of Parliaments will 
suit a country of peasants to whom the money-economy of modern 
democracy is absolutely incomprehensible, is a different question 
altogether. Educated urban India demands democracy. The 
minorities feeling themselves as distinct cultural units, and fearing 
that their very existence is at stake, demand safeguards, which the 
majority, for obvious reasons, refuses to concede. The majority 
community pretends to believe in a nationalism theoretically correct 
if we start from western premises, belied by facts if we look to 
India. Thus the real parties to the present struggle in India are 
not England and India, but the majority and the minorities of India 
which can ill-afford to accept the principle of western democracy 
until it is properly modified to suit the actual conditions of life in 
India. 

“ Nor do Mahatma Gandhi’s political methods signify a revolt in 
the psychological sense. These methods arise out of a contact of two 
opposing types of world-consciousness—Western and Eastern. The 
western man’s mental texture is chronological in character. He lives, 
moves and has his being in time. The eastern man’s world-conscious¬ 
ness is non-historical. To the western man things gradually become ; 
they have a past, present and future. To the eastern man they are 
immediately rounded off, timeless, purely present. That is why Islam 
which sees in the time-movement a symbol of reality appeared as an 
intruder in the static world-picture of Asia. The British as a western 
people cannot but conceive political reform in India as a systematic 
process of gradual evolution. Mahatma Gandhi as an eastern man 
1 / ^ees in this attitude nothing more than an ill-concealed unwillingness 
" with power, and tries all sorts of destructive negations to 

immediate attainment. Both are elementally incapable of 
' {uidmtaiiding each other. The result is the appearance pf a 
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THE IDEALS OF ISLAM 

** These phenomena, however, are merely, premonitions of a coming 
storm which is likely to sweep over the whole of India and the rest of 
Asia. This is the inevitable outcome of a wholly political civilization 
which has looked upon man as a thing to be exploited and not as a 
personality to be developed and enlarged by purely cultural farces. 
The peoples of Asia are bound to rise against that acquisitive economy 
which the West has developed and imposed on the nations of 
the East. Asia cannot comprehend modern western capitalism with 
its undisciplined individualism. The Faith which you represent 
recognises the worth of the individual, and disciplines him to give 
away his all to the service of God and man. Its possibilities are not 
yet exhausted. It can still create a new world where the social rank 
of man is not determined by his caste or colour, or the amount of 
’ dividend he earns, but by the kind of life he lives ; where the poor 
i tax the rich ; where human society is founded, not on the equality of 
] stomachs, but on the equality of spirits ; where an untouchable can 
I marry the daughter of a king ; where private ownership is a trust, and 
: where capital cannot be allowed to accumulate so as to dominate the 
• real producer of wealth.” 

MENTAL REVOLUTION 

“ This superb idealism of your faith, however, needs 
emancipation from the medieval fancies of theologians and 
legists. Spiritually we are living in a prison-house of thoughts and 
emotions which during the course of centuries we have weaved round 
ourselves. And be it further said to the shame of us men of older 
generation that we have failed to equip the younger generation for 
the economic, political and even religious crises that the present age 
is likely to bring. The whole community needs a complete overhaul¬ 
ing of its present mentality in order that it may again become capable 
of feeling the urge of fresh desires and ideals. The Indian Muslim 
has long ceased to explore the depths of his own inner life. The 
result is that he has ceased to live in the full glow and colour of life, 
and is consequently in danger of an unmanly compromise with forces 
which he is made to think, he cannot vanquish in open conflict. He 
who desires to change an unfavourable environment must undergo 
a complete transformation of his inner being. God changefh not the 
condition of a people until they themselves take the initiative to 
change their condition by constantly illuminating the zone of their 
daily activity in the light of a definite ideal. Nothing can be achieved 
without a firm faith in the independence of one’s own inner life. This 
faith alone keeps a people’s eye fixed on their goal, and saves them from 
I perpetual vacillation. The lesson that past experience has taught you 
I must be taken to heart. Expect nothing from any side. Concentrate your 
I whole ego on yourself alone, and ripen your clay into real manhood 
I if you wish to see your aspirations realised. Mussolini’s maxim 
I who has steel has bread. ’ I venture to modify it a bit and. 
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say—* He who is steel has everything.** Be hard and work hard. 
This is the whole secret of individual and collective life. Our ideal is 
well-defined. It is to w’in, in the coming constitution a position for 
Islam which may bring her opportunities to fulfil her destiny in this 
country. It is necessary, in the light of this ideal, to rouse the 
progressive forces of the community and to organise their hitherto 
dormant energies. The flame of life cannot be borrowed from others ; 
it must be kindled in the temple of one’s own soul. ** 

Thereafter the learned Doctor adumberated a practical programme 
of national !;econstruction for the Mussalmans of India. He urged the 
formation of one single political organisation with branches all over 
the country, the raising of a national fund of at least 50 lakhs, the 
formation, training and disciplining of youth Leagues and volunteer 
corps, the establishment of a cultural institute and fifthly the forma¬ 
tion of an assembly of the Ulama and men from the legal profession 
with a view to reconsider and recast the jurisprudence of Islam in the 
light of modern conditions. 



LIGHT AHD LIFE 
A Study of the Quran 




(By Dr. B. A. Faruqi) 
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le Behold the runners (horses) breathing pantuigly. 

'J. Then those producing sparks of fite by striking (their 
hoofs against stones.) 

3. Then those that pressing forwaid all the night long 
reach their destination at dawn. 

4. Then those that by all this sUuggle, laisc storms of 

dust. 

5. Then rush, notwithstanding all thij., upon the enemy 
hosts. 

6. Most surely, man is ungrateful to liib Lord. 

7. And most surely he is a witness of that. 

And most surely he is most tenacious in the love ol 

money: 

y. Does he not know that when wluil it, in the gra\es W'ill 
be raised ? 

10. And what is m the breasts will be made apparent? 

11. Tvlost surely tlieii Lord that day shall bo fully aware 
of them. 

The first five verses call attention to a very coimnon 
phenomenon how horses faithfully and cheerfully go through 
all hardships, and perils in obedience to the wish of their 
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masters. They run when required to do so for miles and 
miles. Never mind, if they get out of breath. They know 
no stopping. I'hey are panting yet they keep running; for 
their master wants them to. The path is strewn with hard 
stones, but they care not. On they dash, notwithstanding 
that rough road, emitting sparks of fire as their hoofs strike 
against stones. The night may be dark and dreary but they 
know no slackening. On and on they dash till at dawn they 
find themselves at their distination. The fourth verse 
depicts the utter self lessness of these horses. They undergo 
all the.se hardships not for any object of their own. They 
are fulfilling the mission of the master. So far as their own 
selves are concerned, they have nothing to gain by it. 
Theirs is only to struggle and struggle hard in pursuance of 
the master’s mission and all they leave blind is a storm of 
dust, to indicate that they did their part with devotion. The 
fifth and the highest stage in this self-less struggle is reached 
when at dawn, after so much of exertion and fatigue, these 
horses find themselves, confronted with the hosts of the 
master’s foe. They neither shiver, nor shrink. “ True to 
their salt,” they plunge into the thick of the battle, unmind¬ 
ful of what may happen to them. It may mean even death 
to them. But they care not; for they know but one thing— 
vis., that theirs is but to do and die in obedience to the 
master’s will. 

This parable has depicted five stages of a hard struggle 
that man is called upon to go through in the cause of Truth: 

1. The struggle may seem unbearable to him. Yet 
like the panting horse, he must go on. 

2. Then, there may come great obstacles in the way. 
Rather than damp his enthusiasm, these should only add to 
his zest and his endeavour. As the sparks of the horses’ 
hoofs striking against stones proclaim their ardour and 
high spirits, even so must man rise to a high pitch of spirits 
and astonish the world with the ” sparks ” of their self- 
effacing exploits, when confronted with obstacles. 

3. Night is the time for rest. It is all dark all around 
but like the faithful horse, man must think of no rest, no 
comfort. Nor must he mind the dark, depressing conditions 
all about him. His only motto should be that of the faithful 
horse—to do and, if need be, die in fulfilling the Master’s 
mission. 

4. Fourthly, he must never have his ?ye on the re¬ 

sults. He should mind his own business—ofe., struggle in 
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the cause of Truth. What this will bring to him, he must 
not worry about. 

5. And last, when all after a long and incessant march 
along a path dark and dreary, he comes to the end of his 
journey, he must not give way to slackness Even then he 
must be prepared for plunging into the thick of the fight for 
Truth and face death. 

What, after all is the claim of its master on the horse 
which should show so much of obedience to his w'ill? The 
master looks to its daily needs. He provides it with 
fodder and th.at is all. On a small scale, he is the rah of the 
horse. For this small good, the horse devotes tlie whole 
of its being to the master’s wish. But vvliat about man who 
ow’es everything -only Ins dai)}' bread but his w’hole 
being to God? Verse 6 deplores that whereas a mere 
liorse should he so faithful for the tiifle it receives from its 
ma.ster, man who always receives countless blessings o! God 
every minute of his life, should be so ungrateful. 

Can man deny this charge of ingratitude? Can he plead 
his incapacity for the sort of struggle above mentioned? 
Verse 7 says he certainly can not. His own conduct belies 
such an excuse. When it is a question of money, says 
verse 8, does he not forget himself, his comfort, his all and 
devote himself heart and .soul to the acquisition of wealth? 
How true to human nature! What hardships, what troubles, 
what risks are not cheerfully run by man for the sake of 
“almighty dollar”? For a lew coins, he is ready to bear a 
heavy load, to carry it any distance, to traverse hard hills and 
rocks, travel by day and night, in rain and sunshine, and 
even sell his life by enlisting in the army. Hence the 
excuse that the call of Truth is too much for him is untrue. 
When the love of money impells him, he is quite fit to un¬ 
dergo untold hardships and even face death. Why should 
he shirk all this in the pursuit of a higher object—the will of 
the Lord ? 

What is wealth, after all? It is a means to procure the 
wherewithal of hfe—just one means. God provides the 
necessaries of life in a thousand and one ways. His air, His 
water. His sunshine, His gifts of such faculties as eyes, 
ears, hands, legs are too numerous to count. Man is be¬ 
holden to Him in countless ways. The sun and the moon 
are busy under His direction, ministering to man’s needs. 
Rain brings him sweet water to drink, and causes to grow 
the vegetation but for which men could not exist. Just 
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deprive him of one eye, one ear, one hand, one leg and his 
life becomes a misery, a scourge. Nevertheless, he is unmind* 
ful of all these innumerable free gifts of God. Money which 
ministers to his needs only on a limited scale, extorts so much 
of devotion from him. But God who is the source of all 
true good—he is indifferent to Him and carves excuses when 
it is a question of struggle in His path. 

The last three verses remind man that wealth which 
is the be-all and end-all of his life is after all a thing that 
must come to end with this earthly life. He must think of 
the day when out of the grave he will spring to a new life. 
This will be a life on quite a different plane. His wealth 
will be of no avail to him. What will stand him in any stead 
in this bigger life—life after death-will be what he has got 
in hi? breast—in other words how far his breast has been 
aglow with the love of His Creator. This is the thing that 
should be the sole inspiration ol man in his life. 

The man who has money for his object of love has to go 
through all sorts ot hardships. So has the man who has the 
love of the Lord in his bosom. The only difference 
lies in the motive. The latter may earn money too, he may 
possess all the things of the world but he does so not because 
these things are any good in themselves but as a duty 
imposed by God His real object in providing for and 
educating his children and likewise fulfilling all worldly obli¬ 
gations is to seek the pleasure of Allah. And this change of 
motive makes all the difference. The money-seeking man 
may at best enjoy some comforts of this life. The God-seek¬ 
ing man has a happy life here and a happy lile after death, 
for the coin in that life is to be not silver or gold but the 
high and noble traits that one has cultivated in this life. 

To sum up, this chapter opens man’s eyes to a pheno¬ 
menon of daily life. A common horse, a mere animal knows 
what its guiding principle of life should be viz., to do the 
will of its ral> or master. Man who owes infinitely more to 
God must indeed be inferior tp animal if he should show any 
ingratitude to Ais mb. Man’s sole object in life must be 
incessant struggle, in the face of aU odds, and under most 
depressing conditions, in the cause ofTruth and Righteousness. 
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Buy British'' 

In order to encourage home industry England has started 
what is known as the “Buy British” campaign, or to put it in 
Indian terminology, the Sxvadeshi movement The following 
from the New Republic of New York will give some idea how 
earnestly and enthusiastically the whole nation has taken to it:— 

In a movie theatre, I saw and heard the Prime Minister 
utter a brief oration urging his fellow countrymen to support the 
Buy British campaign on economic grounds. He went to add: 
“You must buy all you can from the Dominions, too,” 

Every automobile has the slogan Buy British on its 
windshield ; the cities have popped out in a rash of posters and 
electric signs. 

Some of the ramifications of the campaign are amazing. 
The modisets of London, like those of other cities, have been in 
the habit of giving themselves fictitious French names (and 
sometimes accents) and have overnight found themselves in 
danger of losing their patronage because of it. They arc now 
sending hasty form letters to all their patrons, explaining that 
Mile. Jeanne is really Betsy Smith of Bays water and that no 
treason is involved in purchasing from her those smart British 
robeset manteaux which are so admirably suited for walking 
across country in the rain. The readers of one popular London 
daily are now making a mass attack upon the paper’s motion- 
picture critic, seeking to get him removed from his post on the 
ground that he has been reprehensibly lukewarm in evaluating 
the products of the British film studios. A correspondent of 
The Times expressed what seems to be a widely held view when 
he indignantly demanded that no cinema be permitted to show 
an American film without placarding that obnoxious fact outside 
the door so that true Britons may stay away. “ Henceforth,” he 
wrote, “we must not only buy, but must look British” which 
I dare say he does, though not quite in the sense he intended. 

' The manufacturer of one sort of gasoline undoubtedly 
frightened his competitors badly when he started a huge advert* 
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ising campaign pointing out that his particular motor fluid was 
a complete British product, being extracted, inside England, 
from English coal. The skulking hellions guilty of importing 
into Great Britain reprehensible^ petrol from Texas, Columbia 
or Baku, could only, and feebly, reply by publishing a tabulation 
of the number of British workmen whom they employ. From 
day to day the “stunt press” discovers with alarums and italics 
that eggs are still coming into England from Denmark, or milk 
from Holland. They give a general impression that it is better 
to let your child’s cheeks go pale from inadequate diet than to 
support those Dutch-speaking foreign cows in luxury at the 
expense of (hypothetical) true British cattle. Perhaps the star 
ex^ple of economic loyalty, however, is the stern edict of the 
British Broadcasting Company, that bands playing on the radio 
shall render British compositions “whenever possible.” 

♦ # ♦ * 

Come With Me to India 

This is the name of another book on the lines, and it would 
Seem, with the object of, Miss Mayo’s Mother India. The writer 
again is an American woman, Patricia Kendall. From a review of 
the book in the Unity of Chicago, it is obvious that the book is 
a tissue of lies and half-truths intended as propaganda to black¬ 
mail the Indian people in the eyes of the world. The following 
from the review should give the reader some idea of the worth of 
the book: 

Then there is the question of child murder, which, according 
to Toll's. Kendall, is practised almost universally in India. She puts 
all her proof on this head into the mouths of Hindus. But since 
the population of India has increased in ten years from three 
hundred and twenty millions to three hundred and fifty millions, 
one is permitted to believe that some of the girl babies are allow¬ 
ed to live. 

Anybody who reads Come With Me to India will ask himself 
where Patricia Kendall learned geography. When she was in 
Madras she saw the sun set in the Bay of Bengal, a part of the 
sea that lies directly to the east of Madras. She saw this odd 
sight twice. 

Another reviewer in the Christian Register of Boston thus 
comments upon the book: 

The fundamental question concerning the Government of 
India is whether it is good for either a ruling nation or a subject 
nation situated on different sides of the globe that one should be the 
master of the other. The intelligent opinion of the world, ex* 
jpre^sed with increasing confluence for more than a century, 
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affirms more and more emphatically that it is bad for both. But 
if, for the moment, we waive this fundamental question, and ask 
whether British rule in India has invariably been as intelligent 
and beneficent as Mrs. Kendall seems to think, we find that English¬ 
men most competent to judge, as well as Americans, are not of 
her opinion. Says Professor Lowes Dickinson of Oxford: “ Of 

all the Western nations the English are the least assimilable. 
They carry to India all their own habits and ways of life, squat¬ 
ting, as it were, in armed camps; spending as in exile twenty or 
twenty-five years; and returning, sending out new men to take 
their place, equally imbued with English ideals and habits, equally 
unassimilable." And it was England’s present Prime Minister, 
Ramsay Mac Donald, who declared four years ago: “The moral 
justification that has always been made for the existence of our 
empire amongst subject peoples has been that we are training 
them for self-government. The most typical of this is our 
Indian Empire. A thousand and one reasons are given for a 
little more tutelage. Now plain common sense should come to our 
rescue. Nobody can imagine that any harm will come from 
independence. Let independence be granted.” 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Ha Chan Shan 

Reuter's message from Nankin dated the 25 th February 
informs that General Ma Chan Shan has been assassinated by 
some political opponent. 

Who is Ma Chan Shan ? Why has he fallen a victim to the 
assassin's knife ? In the following intresting lines in the columns 
of the Mussalman of Calcutta March 15, Mr. Badr-ud-din, a 
Chinese now residing in Delhi throws light on this remarkable 
son of Islam in China: 

The General was a Muslim coming from the Ma family—-a 
most renowned Muslim family—^of North China. The great 
Manig Shin (Muhammad Amin) belonged to this family. The 
present Governors of Ning Hia, Ning Kamansu, Chinhai and a 
few high officers of the State are members of this family. The 
weight and importance of the Muslims in the Republic of China 
is mainly due to Ma Chan Shan, His death is a blow not only to 
the position of the Chinese Muslims but also to the power of the 
Nankin Government. For it was due to Ma Chan Shan that a 
part of Manchuria known as Khehenkiang has so long been free 
from the military incursions of the Japs. Now the whole of 
Manchuria will be under the strangle-hold of Japan. Japan has eaten 
and digested Korea and wants to swallow up Manchuria and 
Mongolia. This is her long-cherished desire. Her attacl; on 
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Md.tichuri& dn the 18th September, 1931, was only a visible 
expression of that desire. Japan’s military manoeuvre and 
superior forces soon took possession of entire Manchuria except 
Khehenkiang, which has been under a non-Muslim Governor, 
Wangpoon, who had fled away before the overwhelming forces 
of Japan, leaving the entire administration in the hands of this 
Muslim General. The General accepted the unenviable position, 
organized the administration and wdth his brave band of devoted 
soldiers marched to the bank of the river Nanni, where he met 
the Japanese army, defeated them in a number of actions and thus 
set back the tide of the Japanese onrush towards Khehenkiang. 
When fresh supplies arrived from Nankin he took back many of 
the posts from the Japs. But he received his first defeat on the 
occasion of the battle of Harbin. 

All the while the Japanese army of occupation at the 
dictates of their masters in Tokio instigated the pro-Manchus 
for a so-called independent Manchuria. The ex-Emperor of 
China too was involved in it. Japan wanted a Korea over 
again in Manchuria. But there was the opposition of other Powers 
to reckon with. So she has, time and again, assured the world 
that land-grabbing was not her object—what she wanted was the 
protection of her own rights there. Amongst the supporters of 
the cause of the Manchus were Chang Hi-Yung, Phan Chang 
Ki, and many people from the lowest strata of China, who all 
fell easy victims to the allurements offered by Japan. But 
Ma Chan Shan, Governor of Khehenkiang spurned away the 
highest allurement and bribes offered by Japan and continued to 
serve and guard the interests of his nation. Japan knew the 
■ real enemy and obstacle in her way. The knife of the assassin 
has now removed that obstacle. The new State of Manchuria 
will now come into existence. But I am sure the people of 
China will soon bury the carcase of that State with the corpse 
of the Muslim General. Inna lillahe wa inna ilaihe raje’un!** 

Flying Convert to Islam 

The Daily Express of London gives the following interesting 
account of the declaration in mid-air, of her acceptance of Islam 
by H. H. Princess Dayang Muda of Sarawak: 

On the 18th February, five thousand feet in the air, half-way 
between England and France, flying at a speed of 100 miles per 
hour, an English princess, the Dayang Muda of Sarawak, renounced 
Christianity, and was received into the Moslem faith. 

The preliminary announcement of this remarkable ceremony, 
had created considerable interest, especially in Paris, where large 
prowds waited to greet the flying convert to Islam, 
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The princess, whose husband is heir-presum: 7 tive to Rajah 
Brooke, joined the air liner at Croydon. She arrived with Dr. 
Khalid Sheldrake, president of the Western Islamic Association, 
who was to receive her into the new faith. 

Dr. Sheldrake handed the princess a large copy of the Koran, 
They entered the reserved fore compartment of “ Silver Wings, 
which was to be the mid-air mosque. 

The. compartment vras shut off from that containing the 
ordinary cross-Channel passengers. 

Before the initiation ceremony I had a cliat with the Princess. 
She handed me a cigarette, but I reminded her that while you 
could change your beliefs, you could not smoke jii theaii. 

The princess, who has been a Christian Scientist and w^as 
last a Roman Catholic, spoke of her latest change in the most 
matter-of-fact way, and confessed that she had not even read the 
Koran. 

She wore a black fur coat over a black frock; The red fez 
of Dr, Sheldrake was the only Eastern touch in our compartment. 

“Why go up in the air to change my faith ?” ske echoed 
my question, 

“Why,because surely wc are nearer Allah up in the sky.” 

At this moment “Silver Wings” cleared the white cliff tops of 
the English coast. Below, the sea lay in gentle ripples tipped 
with gold from the warming spring sunshine. The sky pale 

blue. 


As we neared mid-Channel Dr. Sheldrake put on a red fez 
and laid the Koran on a table. Meanwhile, the passengers in 
the other compartment were quite unware of these strange pro¬ 
ceedings. They included a noted racing motorist, a business 
woman, a young man making his first air trip and looking rather 
sick, and one or two people eating lunch. 

To return to our flying mosque. The pilot had turned the 
machine towards the east. Dr. Sheldrake recited above the whirr 
of the propeller a prayer beginning: 

In the name of All ah ^ the Beneficent^ the MercifuU 

All praise is clue to Allah^ the Lord of the World, the 

Beneficent, the Merciful .... 

Then followed the Tahiyah prayer. The doctor placed his 
b^nds over the palm of the princess’ right hand while the princess, 
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her face lighting into a smile, repeated the words from the 
Koran 

1 hear witness that nothing deserves to he worshipped hut 
Allah. 

And I hear witness that Muhammad is the apostle of 
Allah. 

Then Dr. Sheldrake announced : “ I give thee the name of 

Khair-nn-Nisa, fairest of women.” At which the princess again 
smiled. 

That ended the ceremony. The doctor closed the Koran, 
put his hands in his pockets, and he and the princess sat down 
to lunch as we passed over the French lowlands by Boulogne. 

* * ili: * 

Syed Ameer AWs feelings for the Poor. 

In his memoirs of which the second instalment appears in 
the Islamic Culture of Hyderabad, the late Rt. Hon'ble Syed 
Ameer Ali recalls two touching incidents from his early life 
while he was yet a Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta: 

Some pitiable cases came before me. An elderly Hindu 
woman was once charged with attempting to commit suicide ; an 
oflence punishable by imprisonment. I asked her why she desired 
to take her life ; her story was a sad one. A son who maintained 
her had died a few months before; his widow had supported her 
by begging. This daughter-in-law had also died. The old woman 
said she had nothing now to live for. I ordered her immediate 
discharge and a monthly allowance of 3 rupees from the Police 
box. When the order was explained to her she wept in gratitude. 
So long as 1 was a Magistrate she appeared every month in my 
Court on the due date, and invoked blessings on my head. May 
be it was her blessing which followed me through life. 

A young woman with a child in her arms was once charged 
with the heinous offence of taking a handful of rice worth perhaps 
a halfpenny from a grocer’s shop. I was angry at the callousness 
of the prosecution. The woman’s defence was that she and her 
child were starving, and tempted by the first sight of food she had 
snatched a handful. I made the same order in this case as in 
that of the old woman who had attempted suicide. 

^ * rjc » 

Albania under King Ahmad Zogu. 

Albania is the only Europran country where a Muslim 
King, Ahmad Zogu rules. The Examiner, a Catholic Weekly 
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of Bombay (Jan. 9) publishes the following as to the religious 
freedom which Christians enjoy in that Muslim State : 

It is good to know that there is at least one country under 
Muslim rule where Catholics enjoy religious liberty, namely 
Albania. Replying to a recent charge of persecution brought 
against the Albanian Government by a political exile, the Bishop 
of Alessio says; “For twenty years I have been a Bishop in 
Albania and 1 am able to declare that the exercise of the Catholic 
religion enjoys the greatest liberty in Albania. Even a certain 
amount of preference is given to it.” The N. C. W. C. correspond 
dent adds: 

“ It is true that in the early days of King Achmed Zogu’a 
reign Catholics had reason to complain, but it is only fair to 
state that conditions have changed and that Catholics in Albania 
now occupy a position much more important and influential than 
their number, one-tenth of the population, would demand. 

The Ministry for Public Education which is of greatest 
importance for the protection of religious interests, has for years 
been in the hands of an excellent Catholic Minister, Hil Mossi. 
A number of educational institutions which are under the direc¬ 
tion of Franciscans, Jesuits and other Catholic Orders, are sup¬ 
ported with Government funds. Many prominent Government 
officials are also Catholics. 

By giving free of charge a building site, the Government 
facilitated the construction of a Catholic Cathedral in the capital 
of the country. The Government also made it possible to hold the 
Corpus Christi procession this year for the first time in that 
chiefly Mohammedan city.” 

The Viceroy on racial equality. 

In his speech before the European Association H. E. 
the Viceroy gave expression to the following sentiments: 

I wish to say a word to my own countrymen, on a matter on 
which I have always felt strongly—a word as to the relations 
between the two races, which have been one of the main causes 
of our difficulties and troubles in the past. I believe we have all 
been placed in this world for a period of time to work out the 
will of Providence, that there can be no question of superiority or 
inferiority on account of race and colour wherever our work may 
be, and that it cannot he the colour of a man that makes the 
man hut it is the character of the maiiy whatever his colour^ 
that counts. 

Fate has. ordained, long ago, that British and Indians 

3^10414 be clo3^1y associ^d in workjng out the destiny of iQdiai 
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and if my countrymen will bear in mind what I have said to-night 
on this subject and realise in its true perspective what our relations 
with our Indian fellow citizens in this country should be, namely 
absolute equality of opportunity^ I am perfectly certain that 
our two races will be found working together for many long years, 
for the great purpose of building up India to its promised position 
in the family of Nations that we call the British Empire. 

<1^ ^ 4 : 


World Muslim Population. 

According to estimates from Muslim sources, the Muslim 
population of the world stands at 400 millions. According to 
non-Muslim account, it is much less. The Annuaire due 
monde Mussalman, edited by M. L. Massingnon, gives the 
following distribution : 


North Africa 


Morocco (French proctectorate) 

4.750.000 

Morocco (Spanish zone) 

550.000 

Rio de Oro (Spanish Sahara) 

50.000 

Algeria and French Sahara 

5.174.000 

Tunis (French protectorate) 

2.000.000 

Tripolitania (Italian colony) 

569.000 

Cyrenaica (Italian colony) 

275.000 

Egyptian Sudan 

3.300.000 

Egypt 

12.800.000 

West Africa 


Mauretania (French) 

261.000 

Senegal (French) 

915,000 

French Sudan 

684.000 

French Guinea 

1.600.000 

Ivory Coast (French) .. 

170.000 

Dahomey (French) 

70.000 

Haute-Volta (French) ‘ 

444.000 

Niger (Zinder) (French) 

952.000 

British Gambia 

70.000 

Portuguese Guinea 

40.000 

Sierra Leone (British) .. 

450.000 

Gold Coast (British) 

75.000 

Togo: section under French mandate and section 


under British mandate 

80.000 

Republic of Liberia 

200.000 

Central and South Africa 


British Nigeria 

7.795.000 

Cameroun (under French mandate) 

500.000 

QubangbitQhari (Francb) „ ^ 

25.000 
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Tchad (French) 

t • 

mooo 

Belgian Congo - ... 

• • 

2.5000 

Nyasaland (British) .. ■■ 

• • 

160.000 

Union of South. Africa . . . ■ 


46.000 

Bechuanaland (British) 

• • 

., 9.000 

East Africa 


Mozambique (Portuguese) . 

• • 

.. 60.000 

Madagascar (French) .. 

e e 

.. 670.000 

Reunion, lie de la (French). 

• • 

.. 3.000 

Mauritius, Island of (British) 

• • 

45.000 

Seychelles Islands (British! 


3.000 

Zanzibar (British protectorate) 


.. 200.000 

Tanganyika (under British niandate) 

.. 400.000 

Uganda (British protectorate) 


600.000 

Kenya (British colony) 

• • 

1.000.000 

British Somaliland .. . 

9 9 

300.000 

Italian Somaliland .. .. 

$ $ 

505.000 

French Somaliland .. . 

4 « 

.. 210.000 

Erythria (Italian colony) 

« • 

261.000 

Ethiopia 

• • 

.. 3.000.000 

Eastern Europe 


Albania 


.. [564.000 

Yugoslavia .. .. 


1.337.000 

Bulgaria .. 

• 0 

., 690.000 

Greece - .. 


180.000 

Cyprus 

$ $ 

.. 61.000 

Rhodes .. ,. 

0 » 

12.000 

Roumania .. 

• • 

250.000 

Poland and Lithuania ., 


8.000 

Soviet Russia 


Republic of Russia and Siberia 


295.0UU 

Crimea 


187.000 

Tartaristan .. 


1,800.000 

Bachkiristan 


747.000 

Northern Caucasus 


1.500.000 

Kazakstan .. 


4.190.000 

Uzbekistan and Tadjikstan 


6.00.000 

Turkmenistan 


l.OOO.OOQ 

Mongolia ., ,. 


,. 20.000 

Azerbaidjan 


. 1,600.000 

Georgia 


300.000 

Armenia 


] ’ 86.000 

Near and twiddle East 


Turkey 

0 0 

,, 12.600.000 

Irak (uader Britiab mandate) 


„ 2.640.000 
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S^a Liban (under French niandate) .. 

f t 

230.000 

Palestine (under British mandate) .. 

mm 

557.000 

Persia .. .. , 

•rm 

9.320.000 

Afghanistan 

«4 

6.380.000 

British India and dependencies 


Adjmir-Merwara .. „ 

t • 

101.776 

Andaman and Nicobar Island .. 

mm 

4.104 

Accam • Manipour States 

Assam. Province.. 

m % 

17.487 

f ■ 

2.202.460 

Baluchistan: 



States .. „ ^ 

rm 

366.195 

Province .. „ 


367.282 

State of Baroda .. „ 

mm 

162.328 

Bengal .. .. „ 

mm 

25.210.802 

Bihar and Ortaai " 

•a 

366.195 

3.690.000 

Bnmba, and Sind: - 

•• 

mm 

840.675 

3.820.153 

Birmania .. 

mm 

500.592 

Central India, principal Moslem state, Bhopal 

m m 

331.520 

Central Provinces and Berar: 

mm 

• » 

563.574 

18.458 

Gook 

•» 

13.021 

Delhi district „ 

mm 

141.758 

Gwalior (State) , ,, 

mm 

176.883 

Hyderabad (State) 

mm 

1.298.277 

Kashmir (State) .. .. 

m • 

2.548.514 

Malabar and Madras coast; fSency 

r t 

363.992 

2.840,488 

Mysore (State) m 

• e 

340.461 

NotU..W.st(ronU.r: 

mm 

mm 

21.337 

2.062,786 

p«««K. Province 

Punjab. 

mm 

11.444.321 

• • 

1.369.062 

Bajputana (States) .. 

m • 

900.341 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; 

6.481.032 

243.935 

British Malaysia 



Ceylon .. ^ 

ea 

308.694 

Northern Borneo:. 

Sarawak .. .. m 

mm 

so.odo 

British North Borneo .. 

mm 

4O.0OO 

Brunei .. 

mm 

12.000 

Straits Settlements : 

Singapore .. 


85.900 

Penang, prov. Wellesley {tPd Binding 

mm 

150.000 

Malacca » 

m 

125,000 
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Federated Malay States (Sultanates): 


Perak. 

• • » i 

• • 

270.000 

Selangor 

• • • • 

• • 

125.000 

Negri Sembilan 

• • « • 


108.000 

Pahang 

Non-Federated Malay States: 


126.000 

Johor 

• . • • 


170.000 

Kedah 



260.000 

Perlis 



35.000 

Kelantan 



295.000 

Trengganu .. 

China 


153.092 

Kan Sou 



3.000.000 

Sin Kiang .. 

.. 


1.200.000 

Yun Nan .. 

• • • • 


700.000 

Other provinces 

• • • • 

Dutch Indies 

* • 

4.000.000 

Java 

• • • • 


36.000.000 

Sumatra 

♦ t • • 


6.600.000 

Riouw-Lingga 

• • 

• • 

235.000 

Banka-Billiton 

• • « • 

• • 

130.000 

Borneo 

• • • • 

• • 

540.000 

Celebes 

♦ • • • 


1.000.000 

Moluccas and New Guinea 


700.000 

Timor 

• • t • 


230.000 

Bali Lombak 

Other co^^^tries 

• • 

550.000 

Phillipine Islands (U. S. A.) 

• • 

443.037 

Oceania „ 

• • •• 

• • 

7.000 

U. S. A. « 

• • •« 

• • 

10.000 

Brazil 

w •m 

• • 

25.000 

British Guiana 

• • • • 

• • 

18.000 

Dutch Guiana 

• « 


20.000 

French Guiana 

mm 

• • 

7.000 

Trinidad 

• • • • 

• • 

18.000 

Other countries 

in America 

• • 

15.000 

France 

• • mm 

• • 

100.000 

Belgium «. 

• e 

• • 

5.000 
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Tanatukh i.t. TtanttHtgraiion of Soul by Dr. Basharat Ahmadi published 
bj Dar-nl-Kutub lalamia, Ahmadiyya Buildings, Lahore. 

It is a closely and cogently reasoned refutation in Urdu 
of the theory of transmigration or re-birth. According to 
this doctrine, man owes his present birth to his deeds in the 
past life. If he has been leading a good life, he is granted a 
good happy re-birth. Otherwise, he goes back into the 
animal and vegetable life.. In other words, animals and 
vegetables owe their existence to the sins of mankind This 
means that man must have existed before there was either a 
blade of grass on this earth or a living creature. Such a state 
is inconceivable on the face of it. Man depends for hit existence 
on vegetables and animals. He could not possibly live at a 
period when these things were non-existeni. It is evident 
that vegetables and animals must have been there before man 
appeared on the scene. . 

. Transmigration, the learned Doctor further argues, is 
just the reverse ol modern scientific principle of 
evolution, according to which everything in the universe is 
on a forward march of progress towards its destined goal. 
The protons, the electron?, ether, .electricity) ' atom, matter, 
vegetable, animal—these are the .various steps along the 
la<Mer of evolution. Everything . goes forward, onward,- 
upward. There- is no going back,- no going down. But 
transmigration reverses the hands of the clock and takes man 
down to the lower plane of life, malnng him a tree or a dog, 
according to his'deeds. It is therefore unscientific. 

Further on, the writer calls attention to' the self-contra¬ 
dictory nature of this theory. According to it, the fruits that 
we enjoy—mangoes, apples, grapes and numerous others— 
are all the product of sin committed by some people in their 
previous birth. It is obviously a case of glaring self-contra¬ 
diction. Sin must lead to misery and pain. But according to 

84 
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transmigration sin is responsible for such abundance of 
happiness to mankind in the forms of fruits and vegetables. 
This is against its own supposition with which it starts— 
viz. that sin leads to pain and hence a sinful man is condemned 
to a lower birth. If this is true, then its other contention that 
sin produces such good things as fruits and vegetables, ckn not 
be true. In fact, everything upon which the very life of man 
depends, is the product of sin. The paradox is absurd on the 
face of it. The moral sequence of such a theory is bound to be 
disastrous. If we owe all the fauna and flora to sin, we 
would naturally wish that sin might multiply so that we may 
have abundance of vegetables and fruits. Whenever the 
crops fail and famine overtakes the world, the presumption 
would be that virtue is on the increase and that is why 
all that misery and starvation. As a remedy we must 
encourage sin, so that there may be abundance of vegetable 
life. 

The theory of transmigration owes its origin to the 
diversity and disparity in Nature. Why should one man be 
bom with a silver spoon in his mouth, while another stark 
blind ? Why should the dog be dog and the horse, horse? 
God who is just could not be held responsible for this 
inequality in nature, this injustice. The explanation is sought 
in sin on the part of man. Now this phenomenon of uni* 
versal diversity and disparity certainly does not indicate any 
injustice on the part of God. On the other hand, it is 
an eloquent testimony to His unbounded wisdom. Diversity 
is the secret of all progress. If all things in this world were 
the exact copies of one another, life would certainly have 
been hardly worth living. Every body, the same in 
appearance, the same in feelings, in thoughts, in deeds. 
What a dull monotonous humdrum affair! There could be 
no greater torture than this millenium of transmigration. 
Pleasure and pain are relative terms. Where there is no pain, 
there can be no pleasure. Eliminate pain from any scheme 
of life and you divest it of all pleasure at the same time. 
Diversity is the greatest charm and blessing of lile and it 
starts with the earliest forms of matter. Latest scientific 
investigations have found that the diversity is there even 
in the minute electrons. And there is a purpose behind it. 
God has created everything for a different role to play and 
has from the very beginning implanted corresponding germs 
in it. Electrons that are ultimately meant to make a horse 
are different from those intended to form a man. Thus, 
diversity existed long before man and is in no way the out* 
(oine of man's deeds. 
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It is our own short-sightedness, the author tells us, that 
we allow ourselves to be so baffled by the inequalities in 
human conditions. We forget that in the eye of the Creator, 
it is not the conditions that matter. It is the way one plays 
his specified role that counts. He likens this earthly exis¬ 
tence to a drama staged by God who is watching the whole 
thing from behind the curtain. Now on the stage, different 
actors are assigned different roles to play—the role of a king, 
beggar, man, woman, policeman, hermit and so forth. 'I'his 
diversity is the very soul of the whole play. Nevertheless it is 
no criterion to judge who occupies a higher position. The 
fellow who is required to act as a king but does not do his part 
well will certainly carry less value in the eyes of the manager 
than the beggar who has done his part well. Likewise what 
actually matters in this life is not how we happen to be 
placed here but how we play our part. 'I'he theory of trans¬ 
migration loses sight of this deeper truth and hence the 
paradoxical unscientific complicacies in which it lands itself. 

* * • ♦ 

The Golden East by Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah is an account 
of the author^s own travels in several Muslim lands— 
Turkey, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, India. The pur¬ 
pose of the book, the writer tells us, is to show whither 
modern Islam is tending. And his conclusion after having 
trotted over good many lands of Islam is: “A change 
might come upon the face of Islam, but on its mind, 
never. 

Well-illustrated. Published by The Dial Press, New 
York. Price $5. 

« • • • 

Theism and (he Modern Mood,—By Dr. Walter M. Horton, published by 

Student Christian Movement Press, 8 Bloomsbury Street, London W. G. 1. 

This is a thoughtful and thought-provoking discussion 
of the mood of the modern generation of humanity as it has 
emerged out of the trying times of the Great War. ^ The 
decade before the War, the writer tells us, was a period of 
intense social idealism. God was looked upon as a very 
easy-going sort of chap.” This mood was the natural product 
of the conquest of Nature by man. The Great War dis¬ 
turbed this frame of mind, among some. The great mass of 
humanity, however, still clung to their faith in the ultimate 
goodness of things. They explained the war as a necessary 
evil out of which wits to emerge a nobler and a higher order 
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of life. “The world was to be made safe for democracy” 
and all that sort of thing. It was the after-math of war, how¬ 
ever that brought a rude disillusionment. It was believed 
that God would “ balance the stupendous evils of the war by 
an equal weight of good.” This faith betrayed them. The 
millenium did not come. Faith in God was lost and the 
creed known as “ humanism ” to which human ideals and 
values are all in all, without any reference to God or im¬ 
mortality, came into popular vogue. Some, however, went 
further and dismissed these human values as equally illusory. 
This creed is known as " futilitarianism.” At the same 
time, side by side with this wave of scepticism, there exists 
an unprecedented wistfulness to get at some sort of con¬ 
vincing explanation of life, a yearning for certitude. This 
tendency is mystical in character. In other words the 
emphasis so far placed on the social side of religion has 
now shifted to a hankering after some sort of certain know¬ 
ledge of God. 

The author criticises the Humanist movement which has 
destroyed faith in God and placed all the emphasis on man 
and his product, modern science. Nevertheless, theism, 
in order to be able to appeal to human nature, must incorporate 
both of these phases ol humanism— viz., that religion must 
be in harmony with the scientific spirit of the age and that 
it must become humane. 

Coming to the question of faith in God and how to 
revive it, the author calls attention to quite an original 
tendency that has recently asserted itself—original, so far 
as non-Muslim reasoning about God’s existence goes. 
Among Musalmans, his line of argument has been long familiar. 
The old “proof’’ of God as the Prime Mover or First Cause 
or the Great Designer failed to carry a living conviction. 
God must be realized “ not as a being behind and apart from 
the world of human experience but rather as a Being 
revealed in human experience, a Dependable Factor in it 
which can be isolated by scientific analysis just as one 
isolates chemical elements or bacteria or vitamines.” It is 
the God of human experience, not of rational proof that is the 
need of the day—“God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, not the 
God of the Philosophers and the savants” as Pascal cried out 
in his moments of deepest illuminations. 

It was in this way, the writer goes on to describe, that 
God-idea dawned on Tolstoy: 
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"When Tolstoy was about 50 years old, he found life 
suddenly beginning to go stale on his hands; and he spent 
two years delving into religious questions to see if there w'as 
enough meaning in the universe to make it reasonable to go 
on living. For a time he found no light; and he tells us that 
he had to hide the rope lest he should hang himself to the 
rafters of his room. The turning point came one day when 
he was walking alone in the forest, debating with himself 
about the belief in God, wondering how he ever came by the 
idea of God in the first place. He noticed that everj' time 
the thought of God came to him, there came an uprush of 
vital energy within him and life took on meaning and beauty 
for the moment. Why do I look farther? he said to himself, 
He is there: Ae without whom one can not live. To acknow* 
ledge God and to live are one and the same thing. God is 
what life is." 

"The god of religion,” the author rightly observes, "is 
not first of all an explanatory concept, like the God of 
philosophy. He is first of all a great Resource. In the pictures* 
que language of the Psalmist, God is a ‘ sword, * a 'shield and 
buckler’ a very present help in trouble, whereby a man may 
be girded with strength, so as ‘ to run through a troop ’ or 
‘ leap over a wall.’ God in other words is that which / must 

rely upon if I am to succeed in my quest for the good life .. 

God, whatever else he may be must be defined as the source 
of those vital energies that tend to keep me at my best." 
This, according to the writer, must be the very first definition 
of God, proceeding according to the empiric method of 
personal experience. What a striking resemblance to 
the definition of God as given in the Quran, where the very 
first concept given to mankind of Him is Rab which carries 
exactly the above connotation—v»a., “ He without whom one 
can not live." Proceeding on this method of investigation 
the writer brings out other attributes of God and these are 
all Islamic. 

The author, however, penetrates further into the deeper 
depths of God-question. The God thus discovered, he says, 
is still pot the real God, " but only at best an abstract cross- 
section" of Him. Above all comes the personal experience 
of the individual in moments of illumination, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
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Ourselves 

A word of explanation as to this new journalistic venture 
is perhaps hardly necessary. The need lor one such maga¬ 
zine has long been felt by the leading lights of the communit}'. 
Whereas a daily new.'-paper looks to the dailj' struggle for 
existence of a people, meeting the situations that crop up from 
day to day, it is beyond its power and province to take a 
more comprehensive view of the life of the people as a whole, 
give shape and form to its aspirations and ideals and watch, 
direct and control the various tendencies that have any bear¬ 
ing on the ultimate destiny of tlie people. That is the sphere 
and function of a periodical magazine and hence the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Muslim Revival. 

Revival ! This is the word that sums up the aims and 
objects, the ideals and aspirations of ihe Muslim Revival. 
The world of Islam, alter centuries-lorg spell of listlessness 
and stupor is astir with a new life. I'lie old attitude of in¬ 
difference to the struggle of life is undergoing a new orienta¬ 
tion. A universal tide of awakening has swept over the 
length and breadth of the vast world of Islam and those on 
the vanguard of Muslim thought and life are dreaming new 
dreams. Once more has the conviction got hold of the mind 
of Islam that Islam is certainly not the spent force that, judging 
from the general withering of life among the Musalmans, it 
was supposed to be, that it has yet a great role to play and a 
contribution to make to the destiny of mankind. The Muslim 
Revival is just a ripple of that tide, a spark of that conviction 
—the harbinger of the Glorious Dawn which is in sight. 

Such being the goal before it, the Muslim Revival will 
take note of all the salient currents and cross-currents of life 
and thought in human society—social, political, economic, 
cultural, religious. It will attempt to be a mirror of the on- 
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ward inarch of humanity in the various spheres of life, and 
show against that background what the contribution of Islam 
must be towards the sea of human life. It will be the 
business of the Revival to see that rather than stand on the 
boundary line and watch the game of life as an idle spectator, 
Islam plunges in the thick of the game and becomes once more 
the power and force in human affairs that it used to be. 

Above all, the Revival aspires to be the torch-bearer of 
the humanistic culture of Islam. It is by their cultures that 
nations live and die. The untouchables of - India, as our 
learned contributor, S. Wajid Ali Sahib points out are what 
they are not as a result of their political subjugation by the 
Aryans; they owe their present miserable lot to their dis¬ 
loyalty to their culture. Rightly does Dr. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal emphasize this when in the course of his Presidential 
Address, published in this number, he observes: 

“ Patriotism is a perfectly natural virtue and has a place 
in the moral life of man. Yet that which really matters is 
a man's faith, his culture, his historical traditions. These 
are the things which in my eyes, are worth living for and 
dying for." 

With the culture of Islam, it is our conviction, is bound up 
not only the life of the world of Islam but the true good of 
human society at large. It will, therefore, be the mission of 
the Revival to present an enlightened exposition of that 
culture and interpret its meaning and message to mankind at 
large. 

Before closing this personal note, we wish to confess we 
are not unconscious of the fact that in bringing out this first 
number, we have not been able to quite come up to our 
own expectations. But this is perhaps the inevitable handi¬ 
cap of every “ first attempt,” As we get along we hope to 
add to the utility and attractiveness of the production by 
enlisting the co-operation of a wider circle of prominent writers 
and by the appreciation and encouragement of friends and sup¬ 
porters. We must also express our gratitude to all the 
friends who have helped us with their valuable contributions 
for the present number. 

* 4> * 

The Federal Legislature 

Everything is yet in the melting pot and the Franchise 
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Committee is busy collecting data for the setting up of the 
coming constitution. Nevertheless it is not diflicult to 
envisage on the strength of whatever facts are already 
available what the Federal Legislature is likely to be. 
The presumption is that the Federal Legislature will be 
bi‘Cameral, consisting of an Upper and a Lower Chamber, 
consisting of 200 and 300 members respectively. All 
depends on how these seats are distributed among the various 
component parts of the Federation. 

According to Lord Sankey’s recommendations to the 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee, “ the allotment of seats 
to the States should be in the proportion of 40 per cent, in 
the Upper Chamber and 33^ per cent, in the Lower.” 
This means that the distribution between the States and the 
British Indian Provinces will stand thus: 

Upper Chamber Lower Chamber. 

States ... 80 100 

Provinces ... 120 200 


The distribution of these seats between the British 
Indian Provinces, according to the F. S. C.’s recommenda¬ 
tions is as follows : 

Province Upper Chamber. Lower Chamber. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa ... 
C, P. & Berar 
Assam 
N. W. F. P. 

Delhi 

Ajmer-Marwar 

Coorg 

British Baluchistan 


17 

32 

17 

26 

17 

32 

17 

32 

17 

26 

17 

26 

7 

12 

5 

7 

2 

3 

1 

X 

I 

I 

I 

X 

I 

X 
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Now let us consider the total strength of the Muslims 
in both the Chambers on the assumption that they are 
given their full demand ot 33J per cent, of the total 
number of seats. Since most of the Indian States are ruled 
by Hindu chiefs and members from the States will be 
returned according to the choice of the rulers, only 20 per 
cent, of the States seats can at the most be allocated to 
Muslims. The figures will then stand thus : 




Upper Chamber. 

Lower Chamber. 



Muslims 

Non- 

Mii^'lims. 

Muslims. 

1 

Non- 

Muslim.s. 

States 

... 

16 

64 

20 

80 

Provinces 

... 

' 40 

1 1 

80 

67 

133 

Total 

... 

56 

1 

87 

213 


Thus, even if the Musalmans get their full demand of one- 
third of the total seats, the inclusion of the States will reduce 
their strength to about 28 and 29 per cent, in the Upper and 
Lower Chambers respectively. If, however, their demand is 
not conceded and they are given 25 per cent., in actual 
working it will mean their dimunition to 23 and 24 per cent, 
in the Upper and Lower Chambers, respectively. 

The inclusion of the States in the proposed Federation, 
while on the one hand it greatly strengthens the Hindus as 
compared to the Muslims, adds on the other enormously 
to the strength of Government benches. Since these State 
members will owe their seats to the sweet will of the 
rulers who would naturally side with anti democratic forces, 
they will on all crucial questions vote with the Government 
members. The Government will thus have at its back 
besides official bloc, the nominated members from all commu¬ 
nities, the Anglo-Indians and other special interests, a solid 
block of 80 in the Upper and 100 in the Lower Chamber com¬ 
ing from the Indian States. The Government’s position^ will 
thus be invincible in the coming Federal Legislature. And 
perhaps it was this that Sir Samuel Hoare had in view when 
in his speech in the Commons he observed : 

“ Indeed I go so far as-to say that I believe that a Govern¬ 
ment set up under such conditions as I mentioned might very 
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well be a stronger Governmenrthan the Government we have 
got in India at the present time,” 

« « e 

The Hassan Report 

Mr. K. M. Hassan, deputed to consider the representation 
of the minority communities in the Railway services gives the 
following figures : 


Community. 

Population 

percentage. 

Percentage 
of share of 
services. 

Parsis 

•035’ 

•81 

Anglo-Indians 

•053* 

6-9 

Indian Christians 

1-14’ 

2-82 

Sikhs 

9-48t 

8 

Muslims ... 

38-36t 

17-53 


Mr. Hassan suggests that instead of adopting a uniform pro¬ 
portion on all the State-managed Railways, proportion on popula¬ 
tion basis of the area served by each Railway should be adopted. 
The population figures on this basis together with Mr. Hassan’s 
recommendations so far as Muslims are concerned stand thus: 




Actual 

Percentage 



population 

of services 



per cent. 

recommended. 

E. I. R. ... 

* • * 

35-9 

35 

E. B. R. ... 

... 

54 

40 

B. I. P. R. 


11-59 

15 

N. W. R. ... 

. • • 

63*15 

50 


Thus on the two State Railways, E. B. R. and N. W. R. 
where Muslims form the majority of population, Mr. Hassan’s 
recommendation is not fair to the Musalmans. Mr. Hassan 
himself realizes the injustice and in reply to repeated Muslim 
demand that their share should be up to their full population 
strength he advances a rather strange argument. Says he : “ A 
little reflection will show that apart from the hardship they will 
entail on members of other communities which should be avoided, 
their adoption would not be conducive to the best interests of 
Muslims themselves. After all most of this recruitment will take 

• of the whole of Indian population. 

t of the population of the areas served by the State Railways under 
report. 
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place in the lowest grades and in view df the fact that non-Muslims 
predominate and will continue to predominate for some consider¬ 
able time in the upper subordinate grades, it will not be an act of 
wisdom to have strained relations with them.” 

Both the arguments can scarcely hold water—the argument 
“ hardship ” as well as of “ strained relations.” The Musalmans 
have been robbed of their due share ever since these Railways 
came into existence. Now if they are given their due share, it 
can by no canon of justice be called “ hardship ” to non-Muslims. 
As regards “ strained relations,” we are afraid, already not much 
love is lost between them. As a matter of fact, it is this very ill- 
balanced proportion that is responsible for the present “ strained 
relations.” Remove this cause, let each community have the 
feeling of having got its due, and this will certainly prove conducive 
to better relations. 

Of paper recommendations and paper orders, good many 
have been issued in the recent past in order to improve the Muslim*^ 
proportion in the services. These, however, have remained, dead 
tetter in the hands of non-Muslim subordinates responsible for 
carrying them out. To remedy this evil, Mr. Hassan rightly re¬ 
commends : 

” Experience has shown that the instructions of Government 
regarding the representation of minority communities have not 
in the past been given proper attention, and I am convinced 
from what I have seen and heard during the last ten months 
that unless there is an effective machinery to assist and advise 
the Railway administration in carrying out the orders that the 
Railway Board may pass on this report, there is not much 
likelihood of their being translated into action.” 

iSeveii Great World Religions 

The current number of the Modem Review contains an in¬ 
teresting article on ” The World’s Seven Gre^t Historic Rtdigions” 
from the pen of J^ez T. Suhd^land. Coming to Islam, the 
writer brings out the following as its distinguishing feature; 

“ Muhammadanism is somewhat exceptional among great 
religions, inas much as it Started with > sacred book as'well as 
witii a gr^t Teacher or Prophet.. The Neiy Testament was the 
product not of Jesus but of his disciples. The sacred books of 
the Buddhists were the product, not of Buddha but of bis disci- 
idee. But the Quran, sacred bddk' Cl Mphammadanism was the 
product of Muhammad himself. He believed that its contents 
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were revealed from Heaven directly to him; and be himself 
gave it to his followers as a proof of his divine mission.” 

And the distinction is vital. It is the teaching of a Prophet 
that matters and if there is a Prophet or Teacher of whose teach* 
ings we are not sure, he ceases to be of much use to us, however, 
great he may have been. Of all the seven great religions of the 
world discussed by Mr. Sunderland, Islam alone gives us a teach* 
ing about the authenticity of which there is not a shadow of doubt. 
Christians are not sure whether they are following Jesus at all nor 
are the Buddhists or Hindus sure whether what they have in their 
hands are the teachings of Buddha or Krishna. In Islam, one 
finds himself on firm ground—a fact so vital to religious life. 

Further on, however, the writer, Mr. Sunderland betrays the 
common Western misconception of Islam and repeats the long* 
exploded sword myth : 

“ Muhammad obtained his first followers by intellectual and 
moral persuation. But it was not long until he adopted the 
sword. Before his death, his cause had obtained considerable 
strength; and immediately after his death, it entered upon a 
career of conquest that carried it overall Western Asia, Nor* 
them Africa and into parts of Europe.” 

We would recommend to Mr. Sunderland a study of Mu¬ 
hammad, the Prophet and The Early Caliphate (now in press) 
by Maulana Muhammad Ali to see that territorial conquest was 
never any plank in the programme of early Islam, that the wars 
both in the life-time of the Holy Prophet and his four immediate 
successors were thrust on them much against their inclination. 

As regards the present condition of Islam and its future, 
Mr. Sunderland offers the following observations : 

“ The second of the great missionary religions is Muham¬ 
madanism. It no longer uses the sword as an instrument of 
propagandism, but relies solely upon moral agencies; but it is 
spreading fast, perhaps faster than at any time in its history 
since the first century or two. It is making steady progress in 
India, where it has more than 70 , 000,000 adherents. It seems 
to be advancing in China and other lands of eastern Asia, 
while in western Asia it is supreme. In Africa its progress is 
rapid. There tribe after tribe, people after people, land after 
land, are coming under its sway. Its advance in Asia as a 
whole seems to be quite as rapid as that of Christianity. There 
gre elements in Muhammadanism which seem peculiarly to fit it 
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to reach, to interest, to impress, and to elevate peoples, in low 
conditions of civilization*• It is even a,question whether it is 
not better adapted to the needs of such peoples, and whether it 
cannot do more for them, than Chris tianity~at least than 
Christianity in any of its more rigidly orthodox forms. Certain 
it is that Muhammadanism is one of the most intensely living, 
earnest, aggressive and deeply devout religions of the world 
to-day. 

We in this country commonly think of Muhammadanism as 
being intellectually paralyzed, as having no sympathy with free 
inquiry or science, or the progrjessive spirit of the western world. 
There is sPme truth in our thought. Muhammedans, like 
orthodox Christians, are fettered, hardened, spiritually bound, 
by belief in the infallibility of a sacred book. They believe that 
the Quran contains .all wisdom, much as the majority of 
Christians believe that the Bible contains all wisdom. This 
tends to keep their eyes turned constantly to the past and to 
make them distrustful of the new truth. But Christian peoples 
jare gradually,shaking off the fetters which belief in the infallible 
:})Ook has placed upon their minds. Will not the Muhammadan 
'^iwoples sooner or later do the same? In not a few lands they 
arc already moving in that direction. Turkey is a notable 
example. 'We should not forget that the time was when 
Muhammadan peoples led the world in knowledge, in civilization, 
in science. May they not come to the fore again ?” 

' ^ PeHiaps the writer has not heard of the daily growing number of 
WtlSjup cprivects to Islam in,Europe and the prophecy of G. B, Shaw that 
a century, Europe in general and England in particular will accept 
the faith of M, R. 
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The Sacred Tunic of the Holy Prophet Muhammad sent to him as a present 
by Macucus, the Chn^^tian Kinj? of Kj?ypt which, after witnessing the rise and 
fall of the fortunes of Islam down the long centuries, has by strange vicissi¬ 
tudes reached Paris and is now in the possession of H. H. Khair-un-Nis^, the 
PriiK’ess Dayang Muda of Sarawak. 



















i BELIGION AND THE MODERN MOOD* ^ 



It happens to be the common psychological weakness of man to 
fret and fume over the present and clothe the past and future with a 
halo of splendour. We speak of the past as the good old times and the 
farther back we recede, the stronger this uncanny charm on our mind 
grows. The hoary antiquity becomes to us something still more than 
‘‘good old times.’* Imperceptibly w’e look upon it as something sancro- 
sanct. What a subtle charm do we feel come upon our souls as in our 
imagination we turn back to the times w^hen Adam delved and Eve span 
and we call that primitive state of society, the Golden Age of human 
history. Likewise when we look ahead, things at once assume rosy 
hues. We find ourselves transported beyond this dull humdrum mun¬ 
dane life and landed in a sort of “ Promised Land ** flowing with milk 
and honey. The millenium is always at the farthest possible end of our 
mental vision of the future. To my mind it is an optical illusion. Just 
as distance in space lends charm to the landscape, even so does distance 
in time exercise a subtle charm on our minds and we sec things, not as 
they are, but as we wish them to be. 

While answering the question before me as to the religious mood 
of the modern man I am not going to be s\vayed by this common 
illusion. I believe in no spells, no charms. The charm of facts is the 
only charm which we should submit to. In dealing with the question I 
wdll face the hard facts of the situation. 

The present age is generally described as the age of irreligiousness, 
gross materialism and a falling-off in the spiritual values of life. So far 
as my reading of modern mentality goes, I find no justification for such 
a sweeping denunciation and it seems to me that here again we are un¬ 
consciously giving way to the sort of subtle influence above described. 
Here again, it is the rumble of the distant drum that sounds sweet. 
True, in the good old past, there may have been epochs when spiritual 
life may have stood at a higher level in particular parts of the world. 
But taking humanity as a whole, I can say without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion that as in^the sphere of physical science, even so in the moral and 
religious spheres, modern humanity is decidedly much ahead of the 

♦Text of an address delivered on April U, 1932, by Maulvi Muhammad 
Yaqub Khan, Editor, the Lighty and the Muslim Revival at the Henry Martyn 
School, Lahore, before a distinguished gathering of missionaries held undef 
the auspices of the Church Mission Council. 
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preceding generations-—and this notwithstanding the fact that at no time 
the annals of man, except perhaps the period of the French Revo¬ 
lution, there was such a wide-spread revolt against religion. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the modern man, though professedly 
indifferent, even antagonistic to religion, has to my mind far more of 
religion in him than his predecessors for good many generations past. 
True, this modern civilization has evils of its own. But taking all 
things into consideration I am decidedly of opinion, as I will presently 
discuss, that so far as religious life goes, we of the modern generation 
imbued with modern ideals stand on a higher level. 

The very universal spirit of revolt against conventional religion is 
to my mind a happy sign of the times. Those to whom religion is just 
a bundle of terms and trappings, forms and formulaes, rites and rituals 
may well feel alarmed at this and raise the cry of “ Religion in Danger.” 
To those, however, with whom religion is another name for a good, clean, 
honest life of labour and love, the revolt marks a turning point for the 
better. It indicates that modern man is no longer satisfied with the 
puerilities and empty formalities for which hide-bound dogmatic religion 
stands. He is fed up with cant and sham and wants something real. 
The revolt is thus an index to the inner yearning of the soul of modern 
man for a better life which is the essence of all true religion. This 
exactly was the interpretation put on the modern mood of humanity 
when the editor of a popular London magazine put to the leading lights 
of England the question why the churches in that metropolis presented 
a deserted look. Jesus was nowhere to be found in the Church, was the 
explanation of some topmost thinkers of the day. The Church could 
not possibly have any hold on the modern mind, it was said, unless it 
embarked on a voyage in quest of Jesus, without whom it was a dead 
lifeless affair. 

What was said by Christian thinkers of Christianity is very bit 
true of every other religion. If Christianity is believed by some to have 
died with Jesus on the cross, it may at once be said that no other religion 
survived its founder for long in its true spirit. Speaking of the degene¬ 
ration of present-day Islam, Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, the well-known 
figure in Indian Islam observes : 

**The wild beasts of the jungle may manage to live in peace and 
amity in the same den but not two mullas in the same mosque. 
With the ferocity of the beasts of the wood, they rusli down 
on one another’s throats.” 

So far as present-day Islam is concerned it is a sad travesty of 
true Islam as taught and practised by the Prophet Muhammad. 
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Come to another great religion and you find the same sad tale. 
There is much of forms and formalities but very little of the spirit 
which alone constitutes true religion. Certainly the great Lord Krishna 
could not have taught such cruelty of man to man as the caste system. 
And yet there you are, even a man of the enlightenment of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya would not break bread with Dr. Ambedkar who 
is a low caste. The untold misery that has been inflicted on the milli¬ 
ons of fellowmen called the untouchables in the name of religion is un¬ 
paralleled in the history of religious persecution and a standing disgrace 
to India. Small wonder therefore, if the modern man whom modern 
science has liberated from the shackles of menial slavery should rise in 
revolt and say : ‘Pray, no more of this religion !* There is no cause for 
alarm. It is a revolt against the counterfeit thing masquerading as 
religion. So far as religion in its true sense is concerned, the religion of 
Christ and Krishna, of Muhammad and Buddha, humanity can no more 
run away from it than from its own shadow. The revolt, whatever form 
it may have taken, if read aright will be found to be inspired by one 
dominant passion; Down with the false ! 


I must admit this wave of revolt, while it places more emphasis 
on the humanistic aspect of religion, has at the same time considerably 
undermined faith in God. Every religion partakes of two important 
elements—love of God and love of man. Love thy neighbour as thy¬ 
self was not the beautiful teaching of the preacher of the Sermon on the 
Mount alone. Every religion, in its true sense, makes fellow-feeling 
the highest virtue. “ No one of you is a true believer,’* so goes a 
saying of the Prophet Muhammad, “ who does not wish for others 
what he wishes for himself.” When asked “ What, O Prophet, is the 
sum and substance of religion ? ” his succinct reply was : “ Glorifica¬ 
tion of the Lord and love of fellow’-man.” W hen I say that there is 
more of religion in the modern man, I say so only with regard to the 
humanistic aspect of religion. The other, and perhaps the more important 
element of religion—vfs;., faith in God is decidedly at the lowest possible 
ebb. 


Perhaps it will not be out of place to discuss at a little greater 
length the origin, growth and development of this humanistic mood. 
In days gone by mankind used to be more theistic in his outlook, 
Whether God liked a certain thing or not, whether it was permitted or 
prohibited by God—this was the main standard of human conduct. 
God-idea, for whatever it was worth had become a common obses¬ 
sion. It may not have been in the nature of enlightened faith. It 
may have been a mere lip-affair. But there is no doubt about the fact 
that* God*-idea loomed much larger in the mental make-up of older 
generations. A prominent figure among the makers of modern Turkey 
when asked to explain the difference between the old and the new 
order of things in Turkey gave an apt illustration of the change in 
modern outlook. “ Previously,” he observed, “ if a Turk of a 
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generation ago were to come across an aeroplane, his first question 
about the invention would be: Is it a virtue or a sin ? Now the 
modern Turk’s attitude is : Is it useful to the Republic ? ” God- 
idea held almost a monopoly of the human mind and all human con¬ 
duct was judged according to the measure-stick of God. Man was 
regarded a mere plaything, a tool in the hand of God. This state of 
things naturally gave the church a tremendous authority, for was it not 
a visible representative of God on earth ? This mental frame received a 
set-back with the dawn of the age of science. The gradual conquest of 
physical nature by man gradually pushed the pendulum to swing back 
from God to man. Man delved into the hidden forces of nature, 
subjugated them to his will and naturally this inspired him with a 
sense of his own importance. So far as religion is concerned, the 
advance of modern sciences had two re-actions on it. God who was 
so far regarded as all in all, the sole power on whom man depended for 
his weal or woe had to come down from that high pedestal. Man was, 
after all not so insignificant an entity in the scheme of things, it dawned 
on mankind. And as science advanced farther and farther. God-idea 
shrank backward and backward, making man take the place of God as 
the hero of the game. The other great reaction on religion was that with 
the dawn of rationality people refused to show implicit obedience to its 
dictates. They began to ask questions and subjected the doctrines and 
teachings of religion to the search-light of critical analysis. The result 
was that God-idea, church, priest, scripture—the whole institution lost 
its hold on the mind of man. 

Man was now installed on the pedestal of God. He was the 
monarch of all he surveyed. The question no longer was whether God 
liked a thing or not. The measure-stick of human conduct changed. 
How far is it conducive to the good of man ? How far is it in 
consonance with the dictates of reason ? These were now the standards 
of conduct that came into vogue. The good of man or utilitarianism 
became the predominant mood. This is how the cult known as 
humanism sprang up, grew and developed. It may be observed in 
passing, that though avowedly anti'religious, humanism was uncon¬ 
sciously fulfilling one great object of religion—the promotion of the 
good of man. 

In relating this gradual evolution of the humanistic mood, 1 must 
point out, I have only the Western countries in mind. It was there 
that the conflict between science and religion began. The East still 
had the life of its traditional calm and content, caring little for the 
encroachment of the Westerner on physical nature, even piously 
shrugging shoulders at such prying into the mysteries of God. 
Modern sciences were tabooed as the act of the Devil and when the 
railway trains were first introduced, the pious folk scrupulously 
eschewed the touch of this diabolical invention. Everything western 
was dreaded as unmixed evil, the work of the Devil. It was con« 
sidered a sin to study the English language and when the great Sir 
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Syed Ahmad Khan founded his College at Aligarh, the pious Maulanas 
of the day rose as one man against him and denounced him as a kafirs 
outside the pale of Islam. In the meantime while the East was clinging 
fast to God and faith, the West was advancing by leaps and bounds in 
the domain of physical sciences and equipping itself with power which 
ultimately led to the subjugation and exploitation of the East. But of 
this later. 

Coming back to the West, we observe that with the spread of 
the scientific light and the subjugation of the forces of nature, the 
centre of gravity of the human thought shifted from God to man. This 
was a period of mad rush for the possession of material gains and 
comforts, on the one hand, and of intense rational activity on the 
other. The Church which talked more of the paradise to come and 
demanded unquestioning faith, could not long command the allegiance 
of the modern man who could not see much sense in rites and rituals, 
forms and formulas and with whom life was the one thing to care for. 
What use was the Church, so far as the good of this life was concerned. 
In the course of its history, it had even stood in the way of scientific 
progress and that reputation went a long way to set in a re-action 
against it. The modern man had no use for it. Was he not the 
maker of his own destiny ? Had he not subjugated the forces of 
nature ? This gave him a mood of self-sufficiency. Nor was God any 
use to man. If at all He existed. He did not interfere with man’s 
business. When during the archaeological excavations in Egypt, heaps 
of mummies of cats once worshipped as deities in the hoary antiquity, 
were unearthed, these were put to auction and used as manure. The 
comment that it evoked from one London paper is illustrative of the 
modern mood. The first gods,” it observed, “ in the history of man 
that have been some use to man.” 


This was the predominant mood of the modern man in the West, 
for good many decades before the Great War, Imbued with a sense of 
self-sufficiency, he had neither any use for God nor Church. He could very 
well take care of himself. Utility and rationality were the two dominant 
notes of the times. Patriotism came to be regarded as the highest virtue 
and when equipped with the newly-acquired power, there was a mad 
rush for land-grabbing. This set in a wave of nationalism whose 
slogan was “ My country, right or wrong,” Country and nationality 
constituted the highest concepts of morality. The Church was thrown 
away as a worn-out glove and there came about what is known 
as the secularization of the State. The spirit of sacrifice of the 
old Crusader who in the name of God and Church underwent 
untold hardships under foreign sk4es, courting death for the glory of 
the Cross and the redemption of the Holy Land was now evoked in 
the name of king and country. The whole mental make-up underwent 
a metamorphosis. Intoxicated with power, self-aggrandizement, 
national-aggrandizement became the guiding principles during the 
pre-war period. 



. TSBi mmm beviv^al 

Then, caine th^ explosion of the Great War, The bubble of a 
godless civilisation burst The very Science which had been installed 
in of Gpd.proved: the ruination of nations. Notwithstanding his 
enltgbtenmenti npthwithstanding his rationality and civilization, he 
coul4.iV)t help drifting towards the inevitable crash. There was un- 
prepe^pAjkod bloodshed, misery and devastation. Man who considered 
himself the monarch of all he surveyed was caught in his own trap. 
The conflagration of this mad fury of war which lasted for long 
years,consumed all the old values in its universal flames. Man stood 
disillusioned. His spirit now rose in revolt against the old order of 
things and this revolt found expression in such slogans as “the world 
must be made safe for democracy.” 

The war was, however, not an unmixed evil. Good cometh out of 
evil and out of this great evil, Western man emerged wiser, though 
sad4er. There was something certainly wrong somewhere with his 
civilizatijm. No civilization could long stand on the sandy foundations 
of self-interest. The narrow aggressive nationalism stood exposed in 
all its hideous nudity. Human outlook now began to expand beyond 
national four-walls and think in terms of inter-nationalism. The League 
of Nations was the product of this outlook. Furthermore, there w^as 
hapdly a home in Europe which had not lost some dear soul during the 
War. Fond mothers could not believe that death was the end of life 
and that they woujd never meet their dear ones again. The pendulum 
thus once more took a swing in the direction of God and immortality. 
The post-war Europe was not the self-sufficient arrogant pre-war 
Europe. It came out much chiselled and chastened. There was a 
distinct yearning after some meaning of life. The pre-war standard^ 
on which he had laid so much value had crashed. There was vague 
groping after some true certain explanation of the meaning of life. 
Nor was this new spirit of quest after God anything of the nature of 
the philosopher’s quest. It was more mystical in character. They 
wantedSno “proofs” of God, The yearning now was for some sort of 
pemonal experience^ a personal dive into the mysteries of life. Life 
ceases to be worth living, the moment it gets divested of all meaning. 
Tolstoy says that there was a time in his life when this life had lost 
alt meaning to him and he would roam about in the wilderness in quest 
of it. This state of things weighed so heavily on his mind and grew so 
oppressive to his soul that, he says, he actually had to hide the rope 
lest in his moments of depression he should hang himself to the 
rafters of his room. Exactly this is the modern-most mood of the-^ 
Westi. It must come by some certain knowledge of God or it is likely 
to hang, itself. 

What is the sum-total then,. the, long aud short of the whole 
stqry ? So. far as the West is concetifned, it has sowed its wild oats to 
itsj coutetit, Now like the prodigal sou it is coming back 

towai^^ God and -religion, considerably cliastened. No .more of this 
de^ion of • self-seeking nationalism. No - more ., of this barren 
rational philosophy of life! These are the sentiments that now sway, 
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not the rank and .file of course, but the vanguard of thought in the 
West. Whether this mood will last for long, depends how far 
religion can .meet this new yearning and quench this new thirst. 
It all depends how far religion can catch this mood by the 
forelock. It consists of three distinct elements. In the first 
place, it can accept no teachings which it can not understand. 
Secondly, it can respect no religion which does not embrace the whole 
of humanity within its bosom, without distinction of caste, creed or 
colour. And thirdly—‘and this is ‘a product of the Great War—a 
mystical yearning to get at certain knowledge of God through 
personal experience. Religion must satisfy this yearning too. And if 
you would permit me to say, it is in view of these tendencies of the 
modern mentality that we believe that the West is standing almost at 
the threshold of Islam which, according to us, was the religion of 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, Buddha, Krishna, Confuscins 
and Zoroaster. Muhammad was its last exponent. 

To dwell a little more on this aspect of our faith, our view is that 
God is the source of all light and just as His physical light is one and 
the same wherever it may be, likewise His spiritual light must he one 
and the same too, no matter through which channel it was given to 
mankind—through Abraham or Moses, Jesus or Muhammad, Buddha or 
Krishna. We regard them all as so many channels and the difference in 
channels does not in the least matter. It is the light that mattersand the 
light, we believe, was one and the same by whomsoever brought. In our 
veneration of these channels, the Quran emphatically enjoins us, we 
must make no discrimination and hold them all alike in reverence. It 
is our conviction that the West is hankering after a spark of this true 
light brought by these great Teachers. 


Strictly speaking, wdien we speak of the modern mood we mean 
the mood of the-West; for it is the West that leads the van of 
modernity in all spheres of life and thought. Nevertheless you would 
expect me to complete the picture by telling you what I think of the 
modern mentality in the East. This I can cut short in one sentence 
and say that what the West was before the Great War, exactly that 
the East is after the war. Before the war, the East was practically 
nowhere. It had just but dimly awakened to the onward march of 
the West. The old fashioned orthoAox elements put down the subju¬ 
gation of the East by the West to the will of God and as devout 
people they considered it their duty to submit to that Providential 
decree without a murmur. Such Musalmans reconciled themselves to 
this lot by various explanations. It was a habit of God, they believed, to 
visit those whom He chose for his favours with special trials in this 
worldly life. The Musalmans were such a chosen people and henc^e 
their degeneration in this struggle of life. This, they believed, would 
be more than compensated in the life to come when the Kafirs 
who have all the good things of life to themselves would be roasted 
in hell fire and they would be enjoying an eternal holiday in Iqye^? 
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gardens, flowing with streams of milk and honey and swarming 
with the Houris. Or again, they would lull themselves to sleep, by the 
faith that God would send down the Imam Mahdi and Jesus who, 
they believed had been kept alive in the 4th heaven for this very 
purpose,—God would send them both in the latter days for the deli¬ 
verance of Musalmans. They would both join hands, wage a war 
against all non-Muslims and make Islam triumph all over the world. 
Thus the religious mood of these people remained unshaken. They 
managed to dope themselves with this sort of intellectual opium and 
kept their eyes shut against the logic of facts. 

To the man with western education, and westerni;5ed outlook, 
however, such make-beliefs could afford little consolation. The universal 
subjugation and exploitation of the East by the West made him 
" question in his heart of hearts, the very justice of God. The Eastern 
people who so faithfully clung to their religions and who adored God 
were run down in life whereas those who had discarded religion were 
having the time of their lives. What use was God, then, they began 
to ask themselves. They must throw religion overboard and fight 
the West with its own weapons. As I said, the East is just now madly 
rushing through the same cycle which the West has already completed. 
Material sciences and nationalism are the watchword. God and 
religion have been thrown away, as was once done by the West, as good 
for-nothing. Patriotism has for the time being knocked God off 
His pedestal. Except for the solitary figure of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
nationalistic movements in all Eastern countries are atheistic in 
their trend. The Hindus make no secret of it either. I remember 
once having a Hindu young man as a fellow political-prisoner. I spent 
hours with him on the question of God and religion. He was an entirey 
loveable young man—honest, straightforward, always working for the 
comfort of the common class prisoners and imbued with a spirit of 
service and sacrifice which won from me unstinted admiration. But 
he would not think of God or religion. If Swaraj comes, he would tell 
me, they would have barbers posted at all the main gates of Lahore 
and have pious Muslims relieved of their beards and Hindus of their 
bodhis, I vainly argued with him. Was not religion responsible for 
the Hindu-Muslim quarrels and for the matter of that, the slavery 
of India ? Well,** he would at last say by way of concession to 
me, Let God promise us Swaraj within a year as Mahatmaji has 
done and w’e will accept Him.’* This was all childish talk but I mention 
it just to illustrate that the nationalist movement in India and else¬ 
where is saturated with the germs of atheism. 

You cannot be unaware of the keen controversy just now going 
on, on the question whether we should call ourselves Indians first and 
Muslims and Hindus afterwards or vice versa. The nationalists would 
dub anyone who dares call himself Indian afterwards a traitor to 
country, at least un-patriotic, anti-nationalist. This struggle of 
iMtionalism is thus a stri^ggle not only between the rulers and fhe. 
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ruled but at the same time a struggle between religion and irreligion. 
And strange to say that the moving force of this movement is a man 
who is devoutly religious—ri«., Mahatma Gandhi. His lieutenants, 
especially of the younger generation do not think much of this 
religiosity of their leader and dismiss it as one of his idiosyncracies. 
The Muslim nationalist has to be a bit more taciturn. He has to face 
a dead wall of fanatical orthodoxy among the masses of Musalmans. 
So he has to keep appearances and use more guarded language. 
At heart, however, he has lost faith in religion. Rather, he thinks 
religion is responsible for his political downfall. A very prominent 
Indian Maulana who occupies a topmost, if not the topmost place 
among the Muslim nationalists, was once heard to comment on the 
Hindu Muslim disputes, “Why this wrangling under religious 
colours. In another fifty years, there will be no religion in India— 
neither Hindus, nor Muslims. There will be just Indians.” And this 
gentleman is not only topmost among political leaders of the nationa¬ 
list school but at the same time supposed to be the greatest living 
authority on the religion of Islam in the whole of India. Another 
prominent nationalist leader, though avowedly much attached to religion, 
betrayed his inner feelings in a poem, the burden of which was : 

ri; rl; ** Never mmd about God God : we can 

say Ram Ram.” In other words, he attached little importance to 
matters religious and was prepared to change his faith in the interest 
of the country. Country above religion—that is the creed of Eastern 
nationalism, just as it has been that of Western. And this self-centred 
demon is stalking throughout the length aud breadth of the East 
undermining faith in God and religion. It penetrated into the so long 
forbidden fastnesses of Afghanistan and in his over-zeal for westerniz¬ 
ation and nationalization, the youthful king Amanullah Khan made 
venerable old people shave their respectable flowing beards and appear 
in correct morning suits. In Turkey, Mustafa Kamal abolished the 
Caliphate and secularized the State. By introducing Latin script and 
abolishing the script of Islam, he created another gulf between religion 
and the Turkish people. In the words of Ismat Pasha, Turkey was 
so far facing the East, with her back towards the West. The Revolu¬ 
tion meant that henceforward, she turned her back on the East and 
faced the West. In plainer language, Turkey was no longer to take 
its inspiration from Islam but would follow in the footsteps of the 
West. Persia, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia—go wherever 
you will, you find nationalism walking hand in hand with atheism. 

I must not omit to mention that in every country, side by side 
with this new tide, there exists the old long-standing orthodoxy and 
the two are in deadly grips with each other. Nevertheless, orthodoxy 
is a spent force. It does not count. The enlightened section which alone 
counts is daily swelling the ranks of nationalism, which is the rising tidCi 
the modern-most mood. 

Perhaps it is necessary at this stage to remove a possible, mis¬ 
understanding that may arise from my denunciation of nationalism and 
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material sciences. It may carry the impression as if 1 consider these 
things bad in themselves. Nothing could be farther from my heart. 
Love of the country is one of the highest virtues, in fact, of the essence 
of faith, according to a saying of the Prophet. So is national emancipa¬ 
tion from foreign domination the highest of virtue according to the Holy 
Quran. Nor is there anything wrong in the pursuit of physical science. 
The Quran enjoins that we must study the phenomena of nature and 
harness its forces to the service of man. I consider both as virtues of 
the highest order. It is only when a passipn for these is allowed to run 
riot and they are enthroned as deities, the be-all and end-all of life that 
they become a menace to society. As an instance of healthy nationalism 
I would mention the name of Mahatma Gandhi. His nationalism is not 
the nationalism of the West whose motto is “ My country, right or 
wrong,** He loves India without hating Englishmen and wants freedom 
not at the expense of religion, but for the sake of religion. His is 
nationalism wedded to religion and that is what has made him a world 
force. That alone is true nationalism. The rest of the nationalists who 
are impatient to throw off the political shackles of the West have with 
their own hands forged for themselves shackles of worse slavery to the 
West—mental slavery. They are westernized in their thoughts, in 
their feelings, in their tastes, in their ideals and aspirations. The spell of 
the West has subjugated their very souls and now they are only aping 
the West in everything. There lies the difference between nationalism 
steeped in religion and the nationalism borrowed from the West tinctured 
with atheism. Mahatmaji has done a very wise thing in striking at this 
more subtle form of slavery by making himself a walking revolt against 
the Western material civilization. To him Swaraj means Ram Raj, the 
kingdom of Heaven. But men Jike Gandhi and the late Maulana 
Muhamad Ali who would put God above country are but a drop in the 
ocean. They do undoubtedly exercise a great restraining influence on 
the tide of irreligiousness but the tide goes on just the same, sweeping for 
the time being all before it. 

To sum up, the East is half a century behind the West. The 
false deities of materialism and nationalism long worshipped in the West 
and only just found out have only just captured the fancy of the people 
of the East. To borrow the expression of Ismat Pasha, I might sum 
up the situation thus : 

/ 

So far the West has had its back on Heaven and face towards the 
earth. Now the West has already cried a halt to this mad rush after 
matter and is showing signs of awakening to the higher values of the 
spirit. The East on the other hand which so far had its back towards 
the earth has now been possessed of the same demon which the West is 
beginning to shake off. And if I inay venture a forecast, the West will 
henceforward lead the spiritual progress of mankind just as it has been 
leading the physical progress ; thereby fulfilling a well-known prophecy 
of the Prophet of Islam, that in the latter days the Sun of Faith will 
arise in the West. And since it is the West that counts, being on the 
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van of human thought, I am opinion that never before was humanity in 
a better mood to listen to the call of religion—of course, religion in the 
sense of life and light, not rites and rituals. Russia where anti-religious 
fury has been at its worst, may turn out to be the most fertile field, 
provided you give them the right brand of religion. Give the Bolshev¬ 
ists the Christianity of Jesus and they dare not refuse. Was not Jesus, 
above all else, a lover of the poor ? Even to-day if he were to re-appear, 
he would certainly take his stand by the dumb down-trodden masses 
rather than kingly palaces. Can a Bolshevist resist the force of such a 
Jesus ? No man with any humanity in him can. His quarrel is certainly 
not with the Jesus of the crown of thorns. He is up against the Christ¬ 
ianity which walked in golden slippers and instead of being the repre¬ 
sentative of the Kingdom of God on earth entered into alliance with the 
kingdoms of the earth and allowed itself to be used as an instrument of 
oppression. Jesus of the Sermon on the Mount will find nowhere a 
more enthusiastic welcome than in the streets of Moscow. 

It is up to us, the advocates of religion to appreciate the spirit of 
the age, to make religion both humane and rational in outlook and a 
matter more of work-a-day life than dogma or ritual. I am in no way 
prepared to be pessimistic. Storms serve a useful purpose of their own. 
The storm of revolt against religion has swept off much that was low and 
unworthy and the West is already emerging out of it with a cleaner slate 
to write on, with a higher and nobler outlook, anxious to rear a religious 
structure on the surer foundations of the love of God and man. And when 
the Sun of Faith has arisen in the West, the East, after completing the 
mad cycle it has just started, will follow suit. 
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Bab appoints Mirza Yahya as his successor 

Mirza Yahya was the son of Mirza Buzurg of Nur, a younger 
half brother of Mirza Husain Ali, better known as Bahaullah. 
In the fifth year of Bab's manifestation when the news of the death 
of Janab-i-Quddus reached Mirza Yahya, he had a severe attack 
of fever, and after three days the signs of Quddusiyya appeared in 
him and he became the raj'a (return) of Quddus, as Mirza Jani 
tells us^ News of this having reached Bab, he was joyful in the 
extreme and conferred on him the title of Subh-i-Azal or the 
Morning of Eternity. Soon afterwards he made over his writing 
material, clothing and seal to Subh-i-Azal and charged him with 
the completion of the Bayan, which he himself left in an imperfect 
condition. The Bayan was to contain nineteen divisions or 
unities, each division containing nineteen chapters. But as death was 
awaiting him before he could carry out his entire scheme, he 
entrusted the writing of the remainder of his scripture, of nearly 
half of the new law which was to be revealed through him, to 
his successor, Mirza Yahya. The Bab also made a will in favour of 
Mirza Yahya which runs as follows : 


“ God is Great, Great His greatness. This is a letter from 
God, the Guardian, the Self-Subsisting, to God, the Guardiani the 
Self-Subsisting. Say, all have their beginning in God ; say, all to 
God shall return. This is a letter from Ali before Nabil®, the 
Reminder of God for the worlds, to him whose name is equivalent 
to the name of the One^, the Reminder of God for the worlds. 
Say, all begin with the point of the Bayan. That, O thou, name 
of the One, guard what has been revealed in the Bayan and 
enjoin the same, for thou art surely the way, the great truth.”^ 


‘Nuqtatul Qaf, p. 243. 

• Ali before Nabil would be Ali Nabil, but as the letters of Nabil 
(nun so, ba ya 10, lam 30) indicate the number 92 according to the abyad 
system, and the letters of the word Muhammad (mim 40, ha 8, mim 40, dal 4) 
also indicate the same number, the word Nabil is looked upon as the equiva¬ 
lent of Muhammad, and Ali Muhammad Bab is meant. 

• The Arabic word is wahid (One) and in the ahjad system it indicates 
the number 28 ; so does Yahya ; and therefore, it is Yahya to whom the letter 
is addressed. 

• Browne's Introduction to Nuqtatul Qaf, pp. Id, Ih. 
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Mirza Yahya's iincontested leadership 

Mirza Yahya thus assumed the leadership of the movement 
under a clear authority, though he was only nineteen years old 
at the time. His leadership was not contested by anybody, not 
even by Bahaullah. The Bab had not only appointed him as his 
successor but had conferred upon him the very titles which he 
himself had assumed. But what is more, he had made over to 
him his writing material and entrusted him with the work of 
completing the Bayan, the great revelation of the Babi movement. 
He was thus made an intermediary under the Bab's own authority 
for receiving the revelation of the new age for which God had 
originally chosen the Bab, and his life and leadership was thus 
the life and leadership of the Bab himself. But if the authority 
which brought him to the fore, was so uncontestable, the time 
itself was hard for other claimants. The movement had spent 
its force in the great insurrections, and a man of Mir^a Yahya's 
silent and unassuming habits was needed at the helm of its affairs. 
With all his ambitions and aspirations, Bahaullah had to remain 
in the background so long as there was fear of the movement 
being crushed altogether under a new persecution. But under the 
peaceful leadership of Mirza Yahya danger awaited the movement in 
another direction. 

Dhabih’s claim to Divinity 

From the very beginning there had been a tendency on the 
part of the Babi leaders to give themselves an importance. High- 
sounding titles were assumed and every leading member claimed 
to be a manifestation of some one of the earlier sages. When 
Mirza Ali Muhammad, no more content with being the Bab, 
became the Mahdi, Mulla Husain became the Bab; Haji Muhammad 
Ali of Barfurush who had the title of Janab-i Quddus was ithe 
raj^a (return) of the Holy Prophet Muhammad ; Zarrin-Taj who 
had the titles of Qurrat-ul-Ain and Tahira claimed to be a 
manifestation of Fatima, the Holy Prophet’s daughter^ ; and all 
three of them had their flags like Mirza Ali Muhammad himself. 
In the year following the death of the Bab, the Babi movement 
experienced two great trials in the claims of Dhabih and Basir, 
though none of them, notwithstanding his higher claims, contested 
the leadership of Mirza Yahya. Dhabih (lit., the slaughtered 
one) was a confectioner by trade having no learning, and as he 
burst out in a meeting of the Babis, “ Surely I am God, there is 
no God besides me,'^ ^ the hearers were stunned ; and complained 
about the heretical utterance to Subh-i-Azal. He is reported to 

* Nuqtatul Oaf, p. 140. 

• Nuqtatul Qaf, p. 253. 
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hs^ve replied that in every manifestation in the case of any individual 
whatsoever the reality is, Surely I am God/* for the sign of 
Unity is to be met with in every thing, and that he loved such 
claimants provided they were true in their claims, but that a claim 
to be the ** Point was a different thing. In the latter case it 
was necessary that he should show signs ; for instance, the Zikr, 
peace of God be on him, became manifest with the arguments of 
the tongue of signs, and he could write a thousand verses in six. 
hours without stopping the pen, and as for me, a thousand verses 
flow from my pen in three hours and I have appeared on a higher 
plane, and if any one to-day desires to advance a claim, he ought 
to write a thousand verses in an hour and a half.’’^ Some people 
however did not understand his meaning and pressed the complaint 
on which the Subh-i-Azal wrote three mints to Janab-i-Dhabih, 
and this the latter interpreted as meaning magOf manawis, 
manashin, i.e., do not speak, do not write, and do not sit with 
the friends, and Dhabih assumed silence. This was’', says Mirza 
Jani ‘‘ the first injustice which the people of the Bayan did to the 
manifestations of the Blessed Tree of Azal, and they did not realize 
that the more branches and leaves a tree brings out, it is the 
excellence of the tree and the more fruit does it yield, and these 
poor men thought that the excellence of the tree is in its being 
without leaves and branches. At any rate this injustice is severer 
than the injustice of the enemies.’’^ 

The Claim of Basir 

The second manifestation in the seventh year after the Bab's 
claim was the blind Indian who received Ihe title of JanabH-Basir 
(the seeing one) from Mirza Yahya. He claimed to be the raj^a 
(return) of Hasan, son of Ali, and wrote a letter to that effect to 
Subh-i-Azal and BahauUah, and the former wrote back to him 
confirming his claim. But the Babi community was again divided 
into two parties, one party accepting the truth of his claim and the 
other rejecting it. This dissension in the movement is said to 
have gone on for six months. At the same time, other claims 
seem to have been advanced, and Mirza Jani speaks of four of them, 
one in the land of Ta (Tehran), one in the land of Fa (Pars), one 
in Baghdad, one of Aqa Muhammad Karawi, ‘‘ and others like 
these,”** adds our historian. This pla^e of manifestations however 
received a temporary check on account of the attempt on the 
Shah s life which brought about a fresh persecution of the Babis, 
but broke out again in a severer form at Baghdad after the removal 
of the Babi headquarters to that place. 

^ Nuqtatul Oaf, pp. 254, 255. 

* Nuqtatul Oaf, p. 255. 

* Nuqtatul Qaf, pp. 260, 26L 
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Babi attempt on the Shah’s life 

The leadership of Mirza Yahya, young as he was, did not lend 
any support to the Babi revolutionary tendencies. Though he was not 
well-disposed towards the Persian Government, he seems to have 
preferred a peaceful course. But fieiy spirits were not wanting in a 
movement which had been brought up under the traditions of Mirza 
Ali Muhammad Bab, Mulla Hussain of Bushraweh, Muhammad Ali 
Barfurushi and Qurrat-ul Ain. Thus we find, about two years 
after the execution of the Itab, some Babis making an attempt on 
the life of the Shah. This took place on 17th May 1852, when 
the Shah was out riding, but the shot miscarried. The leaders of 
the movement in all probability had nothing to do with this attempt, 
but it was surely an act of revenge for the blood of the Bab, and if 
it had succeeded, a severe rising of the Babis would have followed 
which it would have been hard for the Government to suppress. 
Such a course of action seems to have been contemplated before¬ 
hand, as Mirza Jani tells us on the basis of a tradition from one of 
the Imams ; “ He says, O you companions of the Qaim (Imam 

Mahdi)! when this takes place (/. e. the Mahdi is left unhelped), you 
ought to stick to your houses like the old mat lying down in the 
house for which no one cares, i. e. you should keep yourselves 
entirely concealed and express iaqiyya before the enemies («. c. 
escape being noticed by telling a lie) and sit down (by ceasing your 
activities) as we sit down in the time of enemies, for the enemies 
have no mercy on us, and their anxiety is to blot out all traces of 
truth. After that when a mover moves, by which is meant the 
taking of vengeance for the blood of his holiness the Zikr (Bab), 
and he holds up the banner of tnith, run to him in all haste and 
let there not be any delay, and help the oppressed one, though you 
may have to walk over the snow."^ 

Consequences to the Babis 

Now the attempt on Nasir-ud-din Shah’s life is not mentioned 
in Mirza Jani’s history, the Nuqtatul Qaf, as that history was 
written before it, but the plan for a revenge for the Bab’s blood 
is laid down here in unmistakable words, and Mirza Jani's writing 
only shows what the attitude of the Babi mind was at the time; 
nay, that there was even something in the nature of a plot, and the 
Babi leaders must no doubt have known it. At any rate, there 
seems no doubt that the Babis were waiting for the result. That 
there may have been a plot is not altogether out of question, for 
the Babis had their secret organization very strong, as a reference 
to Bab^s history clearly shows, but even taking the attempt at its 


^ Nuqtatul Qaf, p. 251. 
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face as the individual action of some fanatics, the harsh measures 
adopted by the Persian Government, though cruel, were not 
entirely unjustified. Four or five insurrections had already been 
suppressed by Nasir ud Din Shah’s government with the utmost 
difficulty, and it had a great fear of the Babi organization. Cruel 
tortures were inflicted on the • two men arrested on the spot to 
discover if there was a plot but to no effect. They confessed, 
however, that they had done this to avenge the death of the Bab. 
The Austrian Capt. Von Coumoensi says that an edict was issued 
for the annihilation of the sect but it seems doubtful. No one 
touched Mirza Yahya, the head of the movement ; even Bahaullah, 
who at that early date showed more activity than his younger 
brother, was only cast into prison. Prof. Browne has given in his 
Notes on the Traveller’s Narrative a list of twenty-eight persons 
who were slain. Surely if an edict had been issued for the annihila¬ 
tion of the sect, thousands would have fallen, notwithstanding the 
resort to taqiyya. It also appears that avowed Babis were released 
when their innocence was established, for originally about forty were 
arrested. How could the prisoners be released if there was an 
order for the general assassination of the Babis ? The Nasikh-ut- 
Tawarikh gives the names of five Babis who were released. That 
tortures may have been inflicted goes without saying, that the 
hatred towards Babis became excessive is a fact, but the picture of 
harrowing tortures drawn by the Captain seems to be highly 
exaggerated. The famous Qurrat-ul-Ain shared the fate of those 
who were in any way suspected to be connected with the attempt, 
though the strict watch under which she was kept is a decided 
fact in favour of her innocence. 

Headquarters of Babi movement removed to Baghdad 

The head of the movement Mirza Yahya, the Subh-i-Azal, 
fled to Baghdad, but his elder brother Mirza Husain AH, Bahaullah, 
was arrested and remained in the prison for four months. An 
enquiry being then held, his complicity was not proved, and through 
the good offices of the Russian minister he obtained release and 
permission to leave the Persian territory and settle in Baghdad 
whither he moved in October 1852. The headquarters of the 
Babi movement were thus transferred to Turkish territory. This 
was no doubt a wise step. Having experienced so much trouble 

* See his letter as quoted in Prof. Browne’s Materials for the Study of the 
Babi Religion (p. 268). The Captain doe^ not seem to have been well- 
informed. Though living among the Muslims he tells us that the Muslims 
pray to the Prophet and so do the Babis: “These Babis are heretics 
though- they pray to the Prophet, yet they differ in many usages from the 
orthodox Mussalmans.” Again, writing in 1852, he tells us that ” this sect 
was founded about fifteen years ago by a certain Bab, who was shot by 
the King's command." 
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at the hands of the Babis, the Persian Government was tco suspi¬ 
cious of them, and the removal of the headquarters to Turkish 
territory was in the interests of both. But notwithstanding the 
removal of the headquarters, the movement continued to gain 
ground in Persian territory. In fact, being * in its early stages an 
offshoot of the Shia sect, it was more suited to the Persian tem¬ 
perament, and the Sunni Turk has had little fascination for it. 

He whom God shall manifest 

The Turkish Government once more afforded peaceful ground 
to the Babi movement for its development, and the pest of new 
claims and manisfestations reappeared in a severer though a different 
form. The Bab had spoken of the advent of one after him whom 
he called man yitzhir-u-hullah or he u^hotn God shall manifest. 
The Bayan was full of his praises. When he appeared, all were 
to believe in him as he would abrogate the Bayan as the Bayan 
abrogated the previous law s. As regards the time of his appearance, 
the limit was 1511 or 2001 years after the Bab. Thus the Bayan 
says : — 

If he appears in the number of Ghiyath and all enter, 
no one shall remain in the fire. If (his advent) goes so far as 
Miistagith all shall enter, none shall remain in fire but all shall be 
transformed into his light.* t 

But he might come at any time, so much so that the Subh-i- 
Azal when charged with the writing of about half of the Bayan 
which was left unfinished by the Bab, was informed at the same 
time that in case he whom God shall manifest appears in his time, 
he should abrogate the Bayan and “ act on that which I reveal on 
your^eart.**^ 

Asadulla’s claim 

Mirza Asadullah, who had the title of Dayyan, was the first 
man who laid claim to be he whom God shall manifest. The Bab 
had appointed him as an amanuensis to Subh-i-Azal, and he knew 
the Hebrew and Syriac languages. The Subh-i-Azal repudiated 
his claim and so did Bahaullah ; the former called him ab-ush-shurur 
(father of mischiefs) and denounced him in strong terms and the 
latter held many controversies with him. But he persisted in his 
claim and was ultimately killed. According to Count Gobineau 
he was drowned in the Tigris with a stone fastened to his feet.^ 

^ Persian Bayan, Wahid II, ch. 17, quoted from the Introduction to 
Nuqtatul Qaf, p. XXVI. Gfctat/i indicates the number 1511, and Mustaghith 
2001, in the abjad system. 

> Nuqtatul Qaf, p. 244. 

• Browne’s mtr. to Nuqtatul Qaf, p. m.' 
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According to the Hasht Bahisht, however, it was BahauUab who 
instructed his servant Mirza Mahmud of Mazandran to slay him^. 
It appears, however, that he was not got rid of until he had secured 
some success and some following. His followers are known as the 
Asadiyyun. Prof. Browne in his note on the Mustaigiz, a 

writing of Subh i-Azal, has shown that Subh-i-Azal openly incited 
his followers to murder him. The following note about it occurs 
on p. 218 of “ Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion 

“ This book is interesting on account of its opening passage 
(in Persian) wherein Subh-i-Azal relates his conversion and also 
on account of its denunciations of Mirza Asaduliah of Khuy, known 
as Janab i-Dayyan, a prominent follower of the Bab, who, after 
the death of the latter, laid claim to the supreme authority in the 
Babi community, and was by some of them drowned in the Tigris or 
Euphrates, as mentioned by Gobineau. That he had a certain 

following appears from reference to the Asadiyyun by Subh-i-Azal, 
who not only reviles him in the coarsest language, but expresses 
surprise that his adherents * sit silent in their places and do 

not transfix him with their spears,’ or ‘ rend his bowels with their 
hands. ’ ” 

Other claimants to the office of ‘he whom God shall manifest’. 

After Mirza Asaduliah, several other Babis claimed to have 
appeared in fulfilment of that very prophecy. Prof. Browne 

mentions several names such as Mirza Abdullah Ghaugha, Husain 
Mailani known as Husain Jan, Syed Husain Hindiani and Mirza 
Muhammad Zarandi. It is not known what the end of these 
claimants was ; only about the last named Prof. Browne tells us 
that he became a follower of Bahaullah, and then quotes an important 
Babi writing called the Hasht Bahisht; “ Matters reached such a 

pass that whoever arose from his sleep in the morning donned the 
dress of this claim.”^ 

Bialiaiillah’s voluntary exile into the Sulaimaniyya mountains 

It was about this time that Mirza Husain Ali, Subh-i-Azal’s 
elder brother, contracted this infectious disease but he was careful 
not to disclose his claim at once, for he knew that the conservative 
element in Babism which was yet very strong would not yield 
to his claim. The affairs of the Babi movement were at this 
time practically in his hands, as Mirza Yahya was a man of retired 
habits. Signs of dis^reement between the two brothers began 
to appear, and in 1854 Bahaullah went into a voluntary exile .apd 

>■ The Episode of the Bab, p. 35i. 

» Browne's Intr. to Nuqtatul (Jaf, p. m. 
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retired into the Salaimaniyya mountains. Babaullah’s followers say 
that he did this to extinguish the fire of envy which kindled in 
the hearts of Mirza Yahya and his companions. But the fact is, 
as Prof. Browne has made clear, that seme of the Babi leaders 
had reprimanded him for what they thought indicated that he meant 
to lay claim to be the promised Manifestation ; 

“ At a later period in the sojourn of the Babis at Baghdad, 
according to the author of Hasht Bahisht, some signs of renewal 
and compliance became observable in the cheeks of the circums¬ 
tances of Bahaullah. Some of the older Babis, like Mulla Muhammad 
Jafar Naraqi and Mulla Rajab Ali Qahir and Haji Syed 
Muhammad Isfahan! and Haji Syed Jawad Karbalai and Haji Mirza 
Ahmad and Haji Mirza Muhummad Radza and others were much 
perturbed on seeing these indications and they reprimanded 
Bahaullah, and were so hard on him that he, being displeased, left 
Baghdad and for two years remained in the Sulaimaniyya mountains. 
And during this time the Babis were not aware of his whereabouts. 
When they at last came to know where he was, Subh-i-Azal wrote 
a letter to him and asked him to return to Baghdad. He too 
returned in obedience to these orders.”^ 

Bahaullah matures his plans for a higher claim 

Though Bahaullah came back to Baghdad, yet instead of giving 
up his idea of laying a claim to be the promised manifestation he 
had matured his plans. And his course of action was, as later 
events show, to nullify the influence of Mirza Yahya. We have 
seen that among the Shaikhis and the Babis, the word of the head 
of the sect was everything to the follow^ers. Mirza Ali Muhammad 
himself did not put forward any claim until he was recognised as 
the head of the Shaikhi sect. The several claimants of the Babi 
sect beginning with Mirza Asadullah had failed because Subh-i-Azal, 
the head of the Babi movement, was against them. Bahaullah 
knew this well, but he also knew that it was impossible for him to 
become the head 'of the movement so long as Subh-i-Azal was 
alive. The only way open to him was to undermine the authority 
of Subh-i-Azal, and this he was in a position to effect, because 
he was in sole charge of the affairs of the movement. Prof. Browne 
says 

“ Bahaullah, who had for along time been solely in charge of 
Subh-i-Azal’s affairs and was practically the real manager of the 
Babi affairs, though in name headship rested with Subh i-Azal, 
gave himself over entirely to the idea of claiming th’s position, (i.e., 


^ ^rpwne'i Intr. to Nuqtatul Qaf, pp. It, m. 
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the promised Manifestation), and in particular Aqa Mirza Aqa Jan 
Kashi, who afterwards became the writer of his verses and obtained 
the title of Janab-i-Khadimullah, strongly incited and urged him 
in this idea, and the signs of this claim became more and more 
manifest day by day on the pages of the circumstances of Bahaullah, 
but the great difficulty was the presence of the old and leading 
Babis who were entirely opposed to his ideas, and it was necessary 
that the utmost consideration should be given to thisi.” 

Persian Government’s fresh anxiety on account of Bahaullah’s 

activities 

Thus to effect his object, Bahaullah was able during his so¬ 
journ at Baghdad to control the movement entirely, all the authority 
slowly passing away from Subh-i-Azal who became a figure-head 
with only some devoted followers. Bahaullah's activities in this 
direction were so great that after ten years had passed over the 
exile of the leaders to Baghdad, the movement once more began 
to cause anxiety to the Persian Government. The officers of that 
government noted Bahaullah’s activities and their impression was 
that these were directed against Persia. Accordingly we find the 
Persian Government making a representation to the Turkish 
authorities that the Babi headquarters may be removed to some 
more distant place, so that Bahaullah's activities may not lead to a 
revolt in Persia again. The original letter, now published by 
Prof. Browne in his “ Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion,'^ 
with an English translation, is dated 12th Dhul Hajj 1278 A. H. 
(May 10, 1862), and the document is very interesting as showing 
that the persecution of the Babis by the Persian Government was 
due to political reasons. The letter ignores Mirza Yahya which 
shows that it had no apprehension from him, but that it feared 
that Bahaullah's activities may result in some fresh trouble to the 
Persian Government, I give below a few extracts from this 
letter : 

‘‘ But by chance and through the ill-considered policy of 
former officials, one of them, to wit, Mirza Husain Ali of Nur, 
obtained release from Anbar prison and permission to reside in 
the neighbourhood of the Shrines, whose rank is as that of God’s 
throne, whither he departed. From that time until now, as your excel¬ 
lency is aware, he is in Baghdad, and at no time hath he ceased from 
secretly corrupting and misleading foolish persons and ignorant weak¬ 
lings. Sometimes, moreover, he hath put his hand to sedition and incite¬ 
ments to murder, as in the case of his most accomplished Reverence 
Mulla Aqa of Darband whom they grievously wounded with intent 

* Bro^e*s Persian Intr. to Nuqtatul Qaf, pp. It, nii 
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to kill, though Providence permitted him to survive for some 
while, besides sundry other assassinations which took place. Yet 
had his affair not then reached the pitch which it hath now 
attained ; nor had he gathered round himself so may disciples 
and followers as, it is heard, he hath done in these days ; nor 
did he dare to display the ambitions which he harboured, or to 
surround himself with armed and devoted men when going hither 
and thither. 

For the character and nature of this misguided sect in the 
dominions of the Persian Government, and their boldness and 
audacity in the most perilous enterprises, have been repeatedly 
put to the proof, and it is clear that the principles of this new, 
false and detestable creed are based on two horrible things, first 
an extraordinary hostility and enmity towards this Islamic State, 
and secondly an incredible pitilessness and riithlessness tow^ards 
all individuals of this nation, and a readiness to lose their own 
lives in order to achieve this sinister object.'^^ 

Babi leaders removed to Adrianople 

It will be seen that throughout this letter the complaint is in 
particular against the machinations of Bahaullah, and Subh-i-A 2 :al, 
the nominal head of the movement, is not so much as once 
mentioned. This shows clearly that Bahaullah was at this time 
secretly engaged in organizing the Babi movement in his own 
manner and for his own interests. But before his plans bore fruit 
and before he could announce his claim, the Turkish Government 
took action on the representations of Persia and issued orders 
for the removal of both Mirza Yahya and Mirza Husain Ali to 
Ardianople. The Persian Government representation is dated 10th 
May 1862, and Mirza Jawad tells us that Bahaullah left Baghdad 
on 20th April 1863 accompanied by his three sons and two wives 
and a number of disciples, and that after stopping at Constantinople 
for four months he reached Adrianople on 12th December 1863. 
His relations with the Subh-i-Azal had by this time become so 
strained that the two left Baghdad by different routes and at 
different times. According to Mirza Jawad, it was in 1863 that 
Bahaullah promulgated the Lauh-nUAmr (i.e., the Tablet of 
Command) in which he made the announcement that he was the 
promised one of whom the Bab had spoken in the Bayan, he 
whom God shall manifest. But it seems there is a mistake. The 
claim does not seem to have been announced till later on, very 
probably 1867, when there was a rupture which took place in the 


Browne’s Materials for the Study pf the Babi Religion, pp. 279-287. 
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latter year even according to Mirza Jawad, Prof. Browne comes to 
the same conclusion: 

“ The date when Bahaullah put forward his claim to be ‘ he 
whom God shall manifest’ is given in some Babi writings as 
A. H. 1280 (A. D. 1863-5). Nabil, in his versified chronology, 
says that Bahaullah was fifty years old at the time of his manifest¬ 
ation, which, as he was born at the beginning of A. H 1233 
(A. D. 1817) would give A. H. 1253 (A. D. 1866-7) as the date. 
This latter date seems more probable, since the manifestation is 
generally considered to have taken place at Adrianople (which 
partly for this reason, partly on account of equivalence in the 
numerical values of the two words Edime and Sirr, is called by 
the Bahais Atdz-i Sirr, (the Land of the Mystery), where Bahaullah 
and Subh-i-Azal, with their families and principal disciples, 
were living in exile from December 1864 until August 1868.”^ 

Relations of Subh-i-Azal and Bahaullah. 

We have seen how at Baghdad, first Mirza Asadullah and 
afterwards a number of other persons laid claim to be the manifest¬ 
ation promised in the Bayan. All considerations lead us to 
the conclusion that it was at that time that Bahaullah caught the 
infection, but he was gifted with a political brain and he sought 
to have the control of the movement transferred to his hands 
before making the announcement. He was yet executing his 
plans when the Persian Government, scenting danger of a fresh 
revolution of the Babis, wrote to the Turkish Government, and 
Bahaullah had to leave for Adrianople. He wanted to get rid of 
the Subh-i-Azal, and so on receiving orders of deportation to 
Adrianople he told Subh-i Azal to proceed to Persia which if he 
had done, he would surely have been cast into prison, Mirza 
Jawad says; 

“ When the journey to Constantinople was decided on. His 
Holiness our master ordered him to take with him the writings of 
His Holiness the Harbinger (t. e. the Bab), and to go to Persia to 
have them copied and published.”® 

Bahaullah openly claims to be '* he whom God shall manifest” 

Five years before Bahaullah obeyed the orders of Subh-i-Aza 
and returned to Baghdad from his voluntary exile; he could now 
afford to give orders to Subh-i-Azal. Such was the change 

‘ Browne’s Intr. to Nuqtatul Qaf, XXXII, XXXIII. 

' Materials for the Stu^ of Babi Religion, p. 21. 
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brought about in the relative position of the two brothers in the 
Babi movement by Bahaullah^s intrigues. And had Subh-i-Azal 
acted upon Bahaullah’s advice, Bahaullah would surely have remained 
the sole dictator. As it was, however, he could not get rid of 
him, and at last at Adrianople he found the opportunity to fulfil the 
desire which he had so long secretly cherished in his heart. 
Evidence on this point is so conclusive that Prof. Browne who 
reads the Babi history in the spirit of an admirer comes to the 
same conclusion. I have already quoted from his Persian introduction 
to Nuqtatul Qaf. Here is one more passage: 

** It was during this sojourn of the Babis at Adrianople that 
Bahaullah took the veil off the face of the matter, and brought to 
manifestation his hidden desire which he had no doubt long 
entertained, after having gathered together the necessary means 
and prepared the way for it, and openly claimed to be man 
yuzhiruhullah, (he whom God shall manifest), and sent messengers 
and letters to all sides and invited the Babis generally to accept 
his claim, many of whom after a good deal of consternation 
and perplexity accepted his claim and deserted Subh-i-Azal.” ^ 

Open rupture between Subh-i-Azal and Bahaullah. 

Subh-i-Azal and his devoted companions who knew from 
the first the trend of Bahaullah’s thoughts rejected his claim, and 
open rupture took place between the two. The movement which 
had hitherto retained more or less the appearance of the 
persecuted, now began to show its true colours. That 
it had hatched plots and committed murders, killing men for 
not accepting its doctrines, and resorted to rebellion against 
constituted authority to bring about revolution, is too clear from 
its history as already related, but as it was pitched against the 
state forces which, however weak, could manage to inflict even 
more than necessary punishment on it, an outsider not taking the 
trouble to go beneath the surface, gave it credit for heroic sufferings 
at the hands of its apparent persecutors, but as soon as peaceful 
conditions were restored, and differences began to appear within 
the movement, the mask was taken off. We have seen how Mirza 
Asadullah, who had gained some following by his cliam to be * he 
whom God shall manifest/ was secretly drowned in the river, 
a crime which must be laid at the door of both Subh-i-Azal and 
Bahaullah, because they were both one at the time. And now 
the two brothers had to settle account with each other. 

Alleged attempt to murder each other. 

Before the open rupture came, Mirza Yahya is said to have 

‘ Browne’s-Persian Introduction to Nuqtatul Qaf, pp. ma, mb. 
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made an attempt to poison Bahaullah. He invited him to tea 
and offered him a cup in which there was poison, but Bahaullah 
did not take the whole of it. One of the wives of Subh-i-Azal 
was offered, it is said what remained in the cup, by Bahaullah 
and it is alleged that she showed symptoms of poisoning though 
she did not die. The health of Bahaullah, we are further told, 
became so disordered after this that his Babi physician feared for 
his life, and had the sickness at last transferred to himself by 
means of a prayer. Thus the physician died and the patient 
was saved The story is not only given by Mirza Jawad 

but Bahaullah himself has given this version^. The Hasht 
Bahisht’s version, however, is that Bahaullah had prepared poisoned 
food for Azal, and as it was flavoured with onions, Azal refused 
to partake of it because be disliked onions, and Baha had perforce 
to eat some morsels, and thus fell sick, falsely accusing Azal 
of having poisoned him^. Strangely enough, another story of 
alleged attempt on the life of each is related by the other. A 
certain barber is said to have been approached by Subh-i Azal to 
cut the throat of Bahaullah with his razor when he went to shave 
him, but he disclosed the secret to Bahaullah’s party 4. The Hasht ^ 
Bahisht, however, says that it was Bahaullah who arranged that 
Muhammad Ali the barber, should cut Azal's throat while shaving 
him, and Azal having divined his design refused to be shaved 
by him 

Bahaullah’s followers murder four Azalis. 

While in justice to Subh-i-Azal, it must be remarked that 
Bahai allegations are not supported by sufficiently strong testimony, 
the Azali allegations against Bahaullah find a strong support in the 
assassination of Azali leaders by Bahaullah's followers a little later, 
which is clearly proved and in some cases even admitted. While 
yet at Adrianople Mirza Nasrullah, a follower of Subh-i-Azal, was 
poisoned to death by the Bahais. Three more Azalis were killed 
at Akka, all in one night, by the Bahais. These were Syed 
Muhammad of Isfahan, a learned man and an old Babi, Aqa Jan 
and Mirza Radza Quli. Besides these, the leading AzaJfe in 
different places \vere done to death. Professor Browne says: 

Azali leaders murdered one after another by Bahais. 

Besides these four Azalis, many other old and learned 
Babis who remained loyal to Subh-i-Azai, some of them being 

* Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, pp. 22, 23, 

^ The Episode of the Bab, p. 359. 

* ® The Episode of the Bab, p. 359. 
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personal companions of the Bab, so much so that some of them 
were even among the letters of Hayy, were removed one after 
another. Among these Aqa Syed Ali Arab, one of the letters 
of Hayy, was killed at Tabriz ; Mulla Rajab Ali of the letters of 
Hayy, was killed in Karbala; Aqa Muhammad Ali Isfahani, his 
brother, was killed in Baghdad; Haji Mirza Ahmad Kashani, 
brother of Haji Mirza Jani of Kashan author of Nuqtatul Qaf, was 
also killed in Baghdad; Haji Mirza Muhammad Ridza, Haji 
Ibrahim, Haji Jafar merchant, Husain Ali, Aqa Abul Qasim Kashani, 
Mirza Buzurg Kirmanshai and others were killed in different 
places 1.” 

True nature of the movement revealed. 

Bahaullah may not have incited these murders in the eye of law 
but morally he must be held responsible for all this innocent blood¬ 
shed. The only fault of these men was that, being men of position, 
they had remained faithful to Subh-i-Azal, and their murder one 
after another, in some cases before the very eyes of Bahaullah, shows, 
that the followers of Bahaullah more resembled a body of anarchists, 
not caring for shedding innocent blood in the execution of their 
object, than a religious community burning with the desire to sow 
love and concord. Had there been a pitched battle between the two 
parties, the case would have been quite different, but here there was 
murder after murder committed secretly, for no other reason than 
certain religious differences, in a country where law and order was 
prevailing and where courts of justice were ready to take action 
against any excess of one individual committed against another. It 
is true that the Azalis did not shed the blood of the Bahais, but 
they being in a great minority, do not represent the true nature of the 
spirit in which the movement had been brought up. Had they been 
in the majority, there is little doubt that they would have done what 
the Bahais did. 

Bahaullah deported to Akka, and Azal to Cyprus. 

The Turkish Government showed a true knowledge of the spirit 
of the movement when on the first signs of disturbance appearing 
between the two sections of the Babi community, it issued orders for 
their removal to two different places, Bahaullah with his followers 
being deported to Akka, and Subh-i-Azal to Famagusta in Cyprus. 
Had both sections been allowed to live together at Adrianople, they 
would have cut the throats of each other. Subh i-Azal accused 
Bahaullah of having stopped even the share of his allowance, as fixed 
by the Turkish Government, so that the latter was compelled to 

* Browne’s Persian Intr. to Nuqtatul, Qaf, p. mj. 
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complain to the Government: “ He has not given us the allowance 
apportioned to us by the Government; yea, he withholds from us 
bread and water.’The Bahais say the complaint was false, but in 
view of the fact that the Bahais had not the least scruples in shedding 
innocent blood of Azalis, the Azali allegation does not appear to be 
baseless. In short, the separation between the two parties became 
permanent, and henceforth Subh-i-Azal who was appointed by the 
Bab to be his successor, represents only a minor section of the Babis, 
called Azalis, while the majority consists of the followers of Bahaullah 
who discard the name of Babi and call themselves Bahais. 

End of Subh-i-Azal. 

The history of Subh i-Azal after this may be disposed of in a 
few words. He led the rest of his uneventful life in Famagusta 
apparently under straitened circumstances, for he had not many 
followers to support him, and could barely live on an allowance of 
pias monthly which he received from the Turkish Government, 
perhaps owing to a large family. The movement thus having no 
financial backing died almost a natural death. Mirza Yahya lived 
to a good old age and died on the 29th of April 1912. At his deaths 
none of the Babis being there, the funeral service was conducted by 
the Muslim Imam of the Famagusta mosque. He nominated as his 
successor the son of Aqa Mirza Muhammad Hadi of Daulatabad. 
His eldest surviving son is said to be ‘*a poor man who is obliged to 
earn his living as a railway porter in Famagusta”. Another is said to 
be demented ; a third Ridzwan Ali by name became a Christian and 
adopted the name of Constantine the Persian.^ Thus ended the 
second phase of the Babi movement, the movement as continued 
under the first successor of the Bab, a successor chosen by the 
founder himself, and entrusted with the great and important task of 
completing the Babi scripture Bayan, a successor who, as the author 
of the Hasht Bahisht tells us, was called Nuqta’i-Thani or the 
Second Point, the Bab himself being the First Point, Wahid or the 
One and who is spoken of in more than twenty thousand verses of 
the Bayan 8 

f 

* Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, p. 24. 

* Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, p. 314. 

» The Episode of the Bab, pp. 353, 354. 
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MIRZA HUSAIN ALI, BAHAULLAH 

Why Bahaullah was not chosen as his successor by the Bab. 

Mirza Husain AH, son of Mirza Buzurg of Nur in the province 
of Mazandran, was born on 2nd Muharram A.H, 1233 (12th Nov. 
1817). He was one of the early followers of Bab and was present 
at the Badasht conference which so gravely scandalized the Babi 
movement. He was then thirty-two years of age but was not yet 
counted among the leaders. When the Bab was put to death at 
Tabriz on July 8, 1850, and Mirza Yahya, his younger brother, was 
raised to the headship of the movement in accordance with the will 
of the Bab, Mirza Husain Ali, who had assumed the title of Bahaullah, 
submitted- to the new arrangement. In fact, it is said that he had 
himself written letters to the Bab recommending Mirza Yahya, 
Subh-i-Azal. Mirza Jawad says that on account of the great 
celebrity which Bahaullah enjoyed, he was the person whom people 
considered fit for leadership, but some of the leaders of the Babi 
community made representations to him, saying that if he assumed 
the headship, his life would be in great peril owing to the hatred 
and malevolence of the Mullas and the officials, and Mirza Yahya 
was chosen, so that the life of Bahaullah may be safe and another 
person should be the target of the enemy’s attacks. Here is his 
statement as translated by Prof. Browne: 

“ Now as for the circumstances of Mirza Yahya (Subh-i-Azal), 
who has been mentioned before, the facts are that His Holiness our 
Master, during the days of his sojourn in Persia, enjoyed great 
celebrity and supreme importance in this matter with the ministers 
of State and notables of the people, the eyes of all being directed 
towards him. Then there came before him one of the leaders of this 

community.and represented to him that the hatred 

and malevolence of the doctors and lawyers of Persia exceeded all 
that could be imagined, while the hatred of the Prime Minister 
Mirza Taqi Khan also was fierce and his influence great, and the 
Government likewise despotic in its commands. In these circum¬ 
stances His Holiness our Master Bahaullah was in great peril, and 
consequently it was necessary that the regards of these persons 
should he directed towards some other person. And since, ^ for 
various considerations, they did not deem it expedient to appoint a 
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stranger, Mirza Yahya (Subh-i-Azal) was chosen to this end.”i 

The Traveller’s Narrative (whose unknown author is no other than 
Abbas Effendi) gives the same account. Here we are told that this 
scheme was hatched jointly by Bahaullah and Abdul Karim, the Bab’s 
trusted intimate: “ He, together with Mulla Abdul Karim, considered it 
as expedient that in face of the agitation amongst the doctors, the 
aggressiveness of the great part of the people of Persia and the 
irresistible power of the Amir Nizam, whereby both the Bab and 
Bahaullah were in great danger and liable to incur severe punishment, 
some measure should be adopted to direct the thoughts of men 
towards some absent person .. . And since they did not consider 
an outsider as suitable, they cast the lot of this augury to the 

name of Bahaullah’s brother Mirza Yahya.And since secret 

correspondences were in process, the Bab highly approved of 
this scheme^ 

Choice of Azal as the head of a farce. 

From this it would appear that the choice of Subh-i-Azal 
by the Bab was simply a farce. The whole matter was 
arranged secretly by Bahaullah and his supporters, and the Bab 
himself was simply an instrument in carrying out Bahaullah’s will. 
The suggestion casts serious doubt as to the Bab’s claim to revela¬ 
tion, for, as we have already seen, he wrote a will in favour of 
Subh-i-Azal which is called a writing from God the Guardian and 
Self-subsisting. Let the reader ponder over the words of this 
will: “ This is a writing from God, the Guardian, the Self-subsist¬ 
ing.” Not the least doubt is left that the Bab calls that a Divine 
revelation which had been arranged secretly and suggested by 
Bahaullah and his friends. And then Mirza Yahya is called God, 
the Guardian, the Self-subsisting, his name is said to be the 
equivalent of the name of God, he is called the Path, the mighty 
Truth, while according to both Babi historians he was nothing 
more than a stop gap at the utmost. Equally damaging is the 
fact that Bahaullah placed his own brother at the forefront of the 
moveinent, not as an act of self-sacrifice which should have been 
exp^ed from a religious leader of his position, but as a treacherous 
measure, to save his own life by putting the halter round the neck of 
his brother. We are told in plain words by both the Babi historians 
that the excitement of masses against the Babi movement was 
so great, the Mullas were so bent upon its extermination and the 
highest officials of the State bore such enmity to it that it was feared 
that the successor to the Bab would share the fate of the Bab, 
and therefore Bahaullah was advised not to assume the headship. 

> Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, pp.l9, 30. 

• The Episode of the Bab, pp. 02,61. 
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Was it not a dastardly act of treachery by Bahaullah towards his 
own brother ? This incident speaks volumes for the character of 
Bahaullah. It would have been quite different if Mirza Yahya had 
offered himself to save his brother’s life, or even if he had been 
taken into confidence, but he was deceived as being offered a 
high position while he was being placed in a perilous one. 

Bahaullah at Acre. 

We have already noticed Bahaullah’s plans to usurp Subh-i- 
Azal’s authority and the final separation ending in disturbances 
which necessitated the deportation of Subh-i-Azal to Cyprus and 
of Bahaullah to Akka (Acre). Bahaullah left Adrianople for Akka 
on the 5th of August 1868, reaching there on 30th August. He 
was first kept in the military barracks under strict watch. The 
food allowed him seems to have been the ordinary jail food, altered 
subsequently into money allowance. A guard was kept at the 
door, and for some time no Babi could leave the barracks without 
the guard’s permission. Bahaullah considered his removal to Akka as 
an act of oppression on the part of the Turkish Government and 
is said to have communicated to the officer in charge of the party 
that on account of this oppression, Adrianople and the surrounding 
territory would shortly pass out of the hands of the Turks, ordering 
him, at the same time, to conceal what was said until the time 
for fulfilment should come i. The Russio-Turkish war is said to 
have fulfilled this prophecy, but though the Turks lost much of 
their territory as a result of that war and subsequent wars, 
Adrianople remains to this day in their hands. 

Babis persecuted and put to death. 

News of the new manifestation, of Bahaullah’s claim, having 
reached Persia, the Government naturally feared the repetition of the 
revolutions associated with the name of Mirza Ali Muhammad Bab 
the first claimant. A number of Babis gathered together at Tabriz 
intending to go to Adrianople. The Persian Government had such 
fear of these people that it ordered their arrest. The authorities sent 
for instructions from the capital, and received orders to put to death 
three of them and release the rest. Accordingly Mirza Mustafa, 
Shaikh Ahmad and Mirza Ali Naqi were put to death on 8th January 
1867. It is difficult to say what the particular charge against them 
was, but it is clear that they were not put to death simply on 
religious grounds, for in that case only three of them would not 
have been chosen for this punishment. There were other important 
men among them, Mirza Jawad being one of them, but all of them 
were released. Of the two other men who were put to death at 

i Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, p. 30 
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ZiUijAn in the sam« year, Aqa Najaf Ali was the man who had 
remained in constant attendance on Bahaullah since the days of 
Baghdad. Having now come over to Persia, he was arrested but 
was released while the writings in his possession were confiscated, 
being subsequently again arrested and put to death. Again at 
Baghdad, in 1868, the Babis gathered together for some rejoicing on 
the anniversaries of Bab and Bahaullah on the 1st and 2nd of 
Muharram which are days of mourning for the Shias. The latter 
therefore resented this and began to molest the Babis. On account 
of constant disturbances, in which the Babis being in the minority 
were naturally the sufferers, the Government had to banish the 
Babis to Mosul for their safety. It was perhaps to remedy these 
and like sufferings of the Babis or to seek relief from the hard life 
at Akka by gaining access to Persian territory that Bahaullah sent in 
1869, one Mirza Badi to Nasiruddin Shah with a letter. But the 
Shah had so great a fear of the Babis after the attempt on his life 
that he ordered the arrest of the messenger who was ultimately put 
to death. 

Assassination of Syed Muhammad and two other Azalis by Bahais 

Bahaullah’s life at Akka was rather uneventful except for the 
circumstance that the Babis who remained faithful to Subh-i-Azal were 
put to death by his followers. The Turkish Government had 
ordered the banishment of four Bahais to Cyprus and of four Azalis 
to Akka, thinking perhaps that these men would act as a check on 
the intrigues of either party. Syed Muhammad, an old Babi of great 
learning, and Aqa Jan, another Azali, were, under these orders, 
banished to Akka. They were first detained in the military barracks 
but afterwards obtained permission to live in the city. Here, it is 
alleged, Syed Muhammad began to make mischief and excite the 
native population of Akka against Bahaullah. Mirza Jawad says : 

“ Amongst these actions was that they concocted a treatise of 
certain holy verses culled from many different tracts and tablets, 
inserting therein phrases calculated to excite hatred between different 
nations, and of this they made numerous copies, which they 
distrihutbd amongst high and low.”t 

On account of this the Bahais planned the death of Syed 
Muhatnmsd and his companion. A certain follower of Bahaullah 
having brought the matter to the notice of the master, was simply 
fold : “ Go hence and do not perpetrate that wherefrom mischief 
^ill result” Mirza Jawad himself, being one of the conspirators, 
the master’s permission for the horrible deed, but was 

'' ' Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, p.S2. 
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forbidden to take the contemplated action. This half-hearted pro¬ 
hibition had however no effect upon the followers who assassinated 
Syed Muhammad and his two companions on the 22nd January 
1872. 

Assassination justified. 

Mirza Jawad justifies these cold-blooded murders on the 
ground that as in the East religious passions are easily excited, 
therefore persons guilty of exciting these passions could have 
been murdered in the interest of peace.^ 

Nature of the Babi movement as revealed by its assassinations 

This act of murder on the part of Bahais was not however a 
solitary one. One Azali had already been poisoned at Adrianople. 
But subsequent to this, all influential followers of Subh-i-Azal were 
one after another murdered throughout Persia. I have already 
mentioned the names of some of them as given by Prof. Biowne. 
By these acts of murder, the Babi movement had in its third phase 
unmasked itself entirely and shown that it followed the principles of 
the Ismailia sect in getting rid of any one who was considered to be 
an obstacle in the way of the movement. The secret murders of 
the Azalis by the Bahais, and the earlier insurrections and the plot 
on the Shah’s life, do not leave the least doubt that, whatever its 
good intentions, the Babi movement resembled more an 
anarchist movement than a religious reform movement. 
This aspect of the movement, moreover, shows clearly that 
the Persian Government was quite justified in its distrust of the 
Babi movement, and therefore, though it might have exceeded the 
limits sometimes, it was not quite wrong in suppressing with a strong 
hand the insurrectionary risings of the Babis. Had it shown the 
least lassitude in dealing with it, the result would have been that the 
Babis would have wrought the destruction of the Persian kingdom in 
the same manner as the Ismailis wrought the destruction of the 
Muslim empire at an earlier date. They could not do what the 
Ismailis did simply because they were not allowed to acquire sufficient 
Strength. 

The end of Bahaullah 

For some time Bahaullah lived within the town of Akka, but as 
his condition grew more affluent, he removed first to one place and 
then to another outside Akka towards the end of 1877. The latter 
place was situated at about half an hour’s distance from Akka, and 
while he lived here with his second wife and children, his followers 
and Abbas Effendi, the eldest son, lived in Akka ; and none could 
visit him in the place without obtaining his permission first But 

> Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion p. 7^. 
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notwithstanding a change for the better in external conditions, a 
spirit of despondency pervaded his life, and the same was reflected 
in his Aheah (Tablets) written in those days. As Mirza Jawad tells us: 

“In short, notwithstanding these circumstances and materials 
of glory> case and joy, we used to discover signs of sadness in His 
Holiness our Master BahauUah, to an extent which neither writing nor 
utterance can express, and which hath never been witnessed at any 
time, as appears from sundry Holy Tablets.” 

And further:— 

“ He also said repeatedly, addressing some of the companions : 

‘ I desire a dark and narrow dwelling that I may lament and weep 
over my wrongs! ’ ^ 

Who can say what the reason of this despondency and sadness 
was ? Did his conscience bite him for the murder of innocent Azalis 
which his followers so unscrupulously perpetrated ? Was it that a 
sense of failure preyed upon his mind ? He had made a start with 
big claims but compared with these claims, he had achieved nothing. 
The end drew near and the last illnets can e on the 10th May 1892; 
and nineteen days afterwards (the Babi’s sacred number) he breathed 
his last on 28th May 1892. 

Bahaullah’s Children. 

BahauUah reached a sufficiently old age. He was 76 at the time of 
his death. He had two wives. By his first wife, he had several 
children, all of whom died young with the exception of Abbas 
Efifendi, who assumed the headship of the movement after his 
father’s death, and his sister. By his second wife he had also 
several children of whom Muhammad AH became a rival claimant 
to Abbas Effendi. He wrote many books, the most important of 
these being the Kitab-ul-Aqdas, which contains the new law revealed 
to BahauUah and which abrogated the Bayan. 

Position of BahauUah in the Babi movement 

Bahaullah’s position in the Babi movement has been very aptly 
compared to that of Paul in Christianity, and certainly his differences 
with Subh>i-Azal are more or less a repetition of the differences of 
Paul with Peter. Peter and Azal both represent the conservative 
spirit of the two movements, while Paul and BahauUah stood forth for 
1^0 progressive spirit. The message of Christianity was originally 
meant for the Jews but that nation was obdurate against it. Paul 

1. Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, pp. 60, 61. 
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liberalized the movement, removing the fetters which bound it down 
to the Jewish nation. He saw that the message of Christ which was 
rejected by the Jews could be made to suit the idolatrous gentiles, and 
he had the boldness to step in and work a slow and gradual change 
in the movement. The apostles of Jesus were averse to this 
innovation but Paul did not care for anyone. He introduced a new 
meaning into the message of Christ, took up the idolatrous institutions 
and gave them Christian names, so that the religion which had failed 
to appeal to the Jews strongly appealed to the idolaters of the Roman 
Empire. The same was the case with Babism though the circum¬ 
stances were slightly different. In this case, Mir?:a Ali Muhammad 
came with a special message for the Shia Muslims, claiming to be the 
hidden Imam Mahdi, al Qaim, whom they had long waited for. His 
preaching did not appeal to the Muslims ; he tried to wield the Mahdi’s 
sword but miserably failed losing his own life. His successor 
tried to bring about the triumph of Babism by peaceful preaching but 
the movement became a stalemate. Bahaullah saw with a keen eye 
that the Bab*s message as the Mahdi was an absolute failure, and the 
movement was destined to die—as it did actually under Azal's leader¬ 
ship afterwards—if a new impetus was not given to it. This was ,the 
real question before Bahaullah. He was a zealous preacher of Babism, 
but he saw that the Bab’s claim as Mahdi had entirely failed and there was 
no chance of success in pressing it any more. The zeal of the older 
days was almost gone, and only a new claim could raise new interest. 
This was the reason which led him at the old age of fifty to advance 
the claim that he was the one of whose advent the Bab had given the 
promise. The Mahdi had come and gone without accomplishing any 
object, and so the new manifestation entirely abrogated the Bab’s law. 
From the Mahdi’s message to the Muslims, it became in the hands of 
Bahaullah, as Christianity in the hands of Paul, a message to the world 
at large. But though Bahaullah had enlarged the message, and made 
it sufficiently plastic to suit the needs of any religious community, yet 
he was not destined to see his object accomplished, and this was the 
reason that his later years were so full of sorrow and sadness. He had 
given a new meaning to the Babi movement, but he had not the 
means to carry that message to other peoples. The great majority of 
the old Babis, by fair means or foul, had been brought over to his 
side, but practically the movement remained limited to Persia and to 
the Shia Muslims, and Bahaullah died without seeing the fulfilment of 
his dreams of a world-wide movement. 

(to he continued) 



WORLD CONFBDENCE FOB IHTEB- 
MATIONAL PEACE THROUCH RELIGION 


[In the following pages written on the requestor the “World 
Conference for International Peace through Religion ” which 
meets in November next in Washington (U. S. A.), Maulana 
Muhammad Ali, replying to the questionnaire of the Conference 
has shown what a tremendous force Islam has been and is for 
promotion of international peace and good-will.] 

1. What is the teaching of your religion astolatama- 
tional Peace ? 


teachings of Islam which literally means entering into a 
state of peace are drawn from two broad principles, the Unity of 
God and the unity of the human race. Both these principles are 
clearly enunciated in the Holy Quran and both ideas are developed 
to the fullest extent. No harmony is more effective than that which 
exists in the members of a single family, and laying the foundations 
tA Islam on the two grand ideas of One God and one humanity, the 
.Hedy Quran has laid the basis of a most powerful international peace. 

While it would be at once admitted that the idea of the unity 
of race is the true basis for international peace, doubts may be enter¬ 
tained as to whether the idea of the Unity of God, however sublime 
it may spiritually be, has any bearing on the mundane subject of 
international peace. The fact is that Islam lays down the foundation 
of the unity of the human race on the Unity of God, and One God 
stands above all for One Father, in Islamic terminology. One ttahb 
who with a far greater love and mercy than can be conceived of in 
all human relations, brings the whole of humanity to its goal of com¬ 
pletion. In Islam, in fact, the idea of oneness of humanity is so 
closely related to the idea of the Oneness of God that the one is 
incomplete without the other. 
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That the doctrine of the Unity of God is clearly, definitely 
and emphatically laid down in the Holy Quran is perhaps known to 
most students of Islam, but most people are unaware that the doct¬ 
rine of the unity of the human race is laid down with the same 
clearness and definiteness and the same emphasis is laid on it in the 
Holy Quran : “ All pmise is due to God, the Rabb (Lord) of all the 

nations ” are the very first words with which the Holy Quran opens. 
And what do they show ? The Arabic word Rabb which for want of 
a better equivalent is translated as Lord literally means the Fosterer 
of a thing in such a manner as to make it attain one condition 
after another until it reaches its goal of completion. The words 
Rabb of all the nations therefore clearly indicate that all the nations 
of the world are children of one Father and that He takes equal care 
of all, bringing all to their goal of completion by degrees. And further 
on, it is plainly stated: “ All people are a single nation ” (2 : 213). 
And elsewhere: “People are naught but a single nation” (12 : 19). 
And still again “ O You men ! We have created you of a male and a 
female and made you tribes and families that you may know each 
other ; surely the most honourable of you with God is the one among 
you who is most mindful of his duty. ” And the words with which 
the Holy Book ends are equally plain that the whole human race is 
treated as but one family: “ Say, I seek refuge in the Lord of men, 
the King of men, the God of men” (114 : 1-3). 

As I have said, the idea of the unity of the human race is not 
only clearly laid down in the Holy Quran but it is also developed to 
its fullest extent. That God extends His physical sustenance to all 
the nations of the world is so patent a fact that no one ever contested 
it; yet it is only in Islam that stress is laid on the parallel idea that 
God’s spiritual sustenance is extended to all the nations of the world. 
It is not only laid down in the opening words of the Holy Quran as 
quoted above, that God is the Rabb of all the nations, i.e. the 
Lord Who fosters them in such a manner as to bring them to their 
goal of completion, which indeed cannot be attained without spiritual 
perfection, but also the fact that Divine revelation through which the 
spiritual fostering of man is brought about was granted to every 
nation of the world is clearly and definitely established. “ There is 
not a people ” says the Holy Book “ but a warner has gone among 
them ”(35 : 34). And again “ And every nation had an apostle ” 
(10 : 47). It is for this reason that the Holy Quran speaks along 
with the Israelite prophets, of several non-Biblical prophets ; for 
instance, it speaks of Hud and Salih, two prophets raised on the out¬ 
skirts of Arabia; it also speaks of an Athiopian prophet, Luqman by 
name, (31 : 13); of a prophet raised in Sudan (18 : 60) who was 
contemporaneous with Moses; and of a King prophet of Persia Zul- 
qurnain or the Lord of two Kingdoms (18 : 83) who is no other than 
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Darios I. And to emphasise the general nature of the statement 
made, the Holy Quran has made it clear that there were prophets 
other than those whose names are contained in the Holy Book: “And 
We sent apostles We have mentioned to thee before, and apostles We 
have not mentioned to thee” (4 : 164). Thus the theory that any one 
nation was particularly chosen by God for the bestowal of His spiritual 
favours is utterly rejected in Islam, and instead of that, a basis of the 
brotherhood of all nations is laid, so that all nations are looked upon 
as members of one human family with One God as their Lord and 
Master Who treats them all alike, physically as well as spiritually. 

Islam not only rejects the favourite-nation theory but also the 
theory that any nation was condemned by God. God listens to the 
prayers of all people, whatever their religion or nationality. He is 
forgiving and merciful to all and He rewards the good deeds of all. 
He makes no distinction between people belonging to different 
countries, coming from different races, holding different opinions, 
having different colours or speaking different languages. He created 
all men alike and He created them with a Divine nature,; Fitrat 
allah illati fatarannasa alaiha, i.e. “the nature made by God in which 
He had made all men”, (34 : 30); and it is added: “There is ho 
altering in God’s creation, that is the right religion but most people 
do not know. ” There is no colour bar in Islam, nor is there any bar 
on account of language. The differences of colour and language 
which have set nation against nation are according to the Holy 
Quran only of the signs of God: “ And one of His signs is the crea¬ 
tion of the heavens and the earth and the diversity of your tongues 
and colours ; surely there are signs in this for the learnt” (30 : 22). 
Attention is here drawn to the fact that with all the diversity of 
colour and tongues, the same human nature is revealed everywhere. 
I quote a few verses from the Holy Quran showing that: 

(1) The prayers of all people are heard by God—“And 

your Lord says,; “ Call upon Me and I will answer 
you” (40 : 60). “ Or, who answers the distressed 
one when he calls upon Him and removes^ the evil 
and makes you rulers in the earth ? Is there a god 
with God ?” (27 : 62). 

(2) God’s forgiveness and mercy are equally extended to 

all. 

“And My mercy encompasses all things” (17 :156). 

“ Our Lord 1 Thou embracest all things in mercy and 
knowledge” (40:7). 
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“ O My servants who have acted extravagantly against 
their own souls, do not despair of the mercy of God, 
for God forgives the sins altogether” (39 ; 53). 

“ Surely, thy Lord is the Lord of forgiveness to people 
inspite of their wrongs” (13 : 6). 

(3) Ail people shall be dealt with according to what 
they have done: 

“He who does an atom’s weight of good shall see it, and he 
who does an atom’s weight of evil shall see it.” 
(99 : 8) 

“ Whoever brings good, be shall have ten times like it, and 
whoever brings evil, he shall be recompensed only 
with the like of it” (6 ; 161). 

“ And We will set up a just balance on the day of resurrec¬ 
tion, so no soul shall be dealt with unjustly in the 
least” (21 : 47). 

It is thus clear that the conception of Divine Unity in Islam 
not only reveals the fact that God is the common Father of all the 
nations of the world but also that His dealings with different men and 
different nations are the same. Thus one Humanity is the natural 
corollary of the doctrine of one God. As I have already shown, all 
people are repeatedly spoken of as being a single nation. They are 
even described as being members of a single family : “O men I We 
have created you all of a male and a female and made you tribes and 
iamilies that you may know each other. ” In this family of humanity, 
there is no honour in belonging to one country, nor any disgrace in 
belonging to another nor is the colour of a people or their language a 
criterion of their greatness, for it is added immediately : “Surely 
the noblest among you in the eye af God is the one who is most 
mindful of his duty” (49 : 13). It was to enforce these basic prin¬ 
ciples of Islam that the Holy Prophet declared in plain words in his 
Farewell Pilgrimage that his own nation, “the Arabs had no superior¬ 
ity over the non-Arabs.” And Bukharee records a saying of his : 
“If a negro slave is appointed to rule over you, hear him and obey 
him. ” 


As regards dealings with each other, the same broad view is 
taken. A Muslim is defined in a saying of the Holy Prophet as 
being “ one from whose tongue and hands all men are safe. ’’ And 
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the g0ld<sa ndie of ccmdact is kid down for him in the Holy Quran in 
these wotds : “ O you who believe! be upright for God, bearers of 
witness with justice and let not hatred of a people incite you not to 
act equitably ; act equitably, that is nearer to piety, and be careful of 
yopr duty to God ” (5 : 8). And again : “ O you who believe 1 be 
maintainers of justice, bearers of witness for God’s sake, though it may 
be against your own selves or your parents or near relatives’’ (4 ; 135). 
And still again “And let not hatred of a people, because they hindered 
you from the Sacred Mosque, incite you to exceed the limits, and help 
one another in goodness and piety, and do not help one another in 
^n and aggression ’’ (5 : 2). To be strictly just is the general rule of 
conduct laid down for a Muslim's dealings with all peoples and 
nations, even nations that have persecuted Muslims and been cruel to 
them. Not only justice but even the doing of good is recommended 
in one’s dealings with all people except those who are actually at 
war with one’s people : “ God does not forbid you respecting those 

who have not made war against you on account of your own religion, 
and have not driven you forth from your homes, that you show them 
kindness and deal with them justly; for God loves the doer of 
justice” (60 :8). 

The Quranic teaching on war, if closely studied would show that 
war as permitted by the Holy Quran is in reality the most important 
factor which can bring about international peace. The Quran bans 
aggressive war in the clearest words ; “And fight in the way of God 
with those who fight with you and make no aggression, for God does 
not love the aggressors” (2 : 190;. Another, the earliest revelation 
on the point, is equally clear : “Permission to fight is given to those 
upon whom war is made because they are oppressed, and God is well 
able to assist them.and had there not been God’s repel¬ 

ling one people by another, there would have been pulled down 
cldisters and churches and synagogues and mosques in which God’s 
name is much remembered” (22 : 39). It would be seen that accord¬ 
ing to both of these verses which are the earliest revelations permit¬ 
ting the Muslims to fight, only fighting in defence is allowed, and 
that too with the noble object of defending the liberties of all peoples, 
of defending the monk’s cloisters, the Christian churches, the syna¬ 
gogues, the mosques, in fact the religious houses of all nationi, and 
aggressive war is clearly prohibited. All the later verses relating to 
warfare are subject to the basic conditions kid down here, which 
remlained fhe guiding principle of the Holy Prophet and his imme- 
kate folliS^^. 

This interdiction against aggressive war is Islam’s mightiest 
coQtribuiion to international peace. 

. % Hm jroor rdigkHi any prayen or services treating with 
lirtiiMlieMd peace*? ... 
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The most important prayer of Islam, an essential part of its 
five daily services, is the opening chapter of the Hdy Quran. It is 
repeated over thirty times daily by a Muslim at different times, being 
his first act on rising from sleep early in the morning, and his last act 
at night before going to bed. Its importance to a Muslim is therefore 
vastly greater than that of the Lord’s prayer to a Christian, or of any 
prayer of a religion to the follower of that religion, and in the life of 
a Muslim it is the most potent factor which moulds his character and 
mentality. It is a short chapter composed of seven short verses: 


(1) “All praise is due to Allah, the Lord of all the nations.” 

(2) “The Beneficent the Merciful.’’ 

(3) “Master of the day of requital." 

(4) “Thee do we serve and to Thee do we pray for help." 

(5) “Guide us on the right path." ^ 

(6) “The path of those upon whom Thou hast bestowed 
favours.’’ 

(7) “Not of those upon whom wrath is brought down, nor 
of those who go astray.” 

I would offer a few remarks only on two verses of it which 
have a bearing on the question of international or universal peace. 
The first verse speaks of praise being due to Allah who is the Rahb 
of all the nations, their Fosterer and Nourisher Who takes them along 
the course of progress by degrees until they reach their goal of comp* 
letion. The narrow mentality which seeks to establish the superiority 
of one s own nation above all other nations, and which is in fact 
the root cause of all national jealousies, national hatreds and national 
hostilities, is thus for ever banished, and the Muslim makes a start 
with the most cosmopolitan view of life of which the human mind is 
capable. The Lord is to be praised because of His care. His love. 
His providence for all, not for me alone, nor yet for my nation or my 
people alone, but for all the nations of the world, nay for all the worlds. 
The effect of reverting to this idea over and over again in one’s daily 
Kfe is clearly this that it becomes the dominant idea which rules the 
mind of man, and just as man praises Him Who equally cares for and 
equally loves tdl nations, he himself is imbued with the same spirit of 
equal love for all. His means may be narrow, he may be able to 
rqach only a few under ordinary <^amstancas, but his a8{dMittoD| 
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are as wide as can be, his ideal is the attainment of the great 
Divine attribute of equal love and care for all. What is prayer after 
ail ? It is the means by which man tries to get in touch with the 
Divine spirit and to drink deep at the fountain of Divine morals. The 
man who praises the Lord for His equal providence for all must, 
therefore, if he is true to himself, be always thinking of doing good 
to all, of serving the whole of humanity. 

The other verse to which I wish to make a special reference 
is the fifth verse of the prayer. Here the worshipper is told to pray 
to^God for guidance, but the words of the prayer are, not guide me 
but guide us. He is thus told not to pray for himself alone but to 
pray for himself as well as others. And who are these others ? They 
are not simply his own kindred or his own friends, nor even his own 
people. In the very first verse, a Muslim has been taught to think 
of himself only as a member of the great human family which comp¬ 
rises all the nations of the world, of whom the Lord takes equal 
care. Therefore His servant is also taught to pray for the advance 
on right lines of the whole of that family, and to pray for himself 
only as a member of the family. 

3. Has your religious organization passed resolutions 
dealing writh international peace ? 

Our society, the Ahmadiyya Anjuman Ishaat-i-Islam, Lahore, 
is doing this great work by the free distribution of literature in more 
than twenty five different languages of the world. The marked 
characteristic of this literature is that it brings out the liberal attitude 
of religion in general and of Islam in particular, and lays great stress 
upon God’s equal dealing with all nations of the world. 

Twenty-four years ago, the Founder of the Ahmadiyya move¬ 
ment, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad published a proposal under the name 
of “ Message of Peace ” which if accepted by the Hindu com¬ 
munity, would have brought most of the Hindu-Muslim disturbances 
to an end. In this writing he suggested that as the Muslims, 
accepted the appearance of prophets in all the nations of the world 
they were willing to sign a declaration that they looked upon Rama 
and Krishna, the two great religious personalities of India, as prophets 
of God if the Hindus signed a similar declaration, to the effect that 
they.accepted the Holy Prophet Muhammad as a Prophet of God, 
and that if such a declaration was signed by the representatives of 
the Hindu community, the Muslims would give a further undertaking 
■that they, would not. press their right of killing cows for food as well 
iti.'sa«a§oe. The Hindus, bpwovor, could not s$e th«sr way to accept 
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this proposal, otherwise rapprochment between the Hindus and the 
Muslims would have long been attained. 

The Holy Quran also contains a proposal which aims at 
bringing together the followers of the different religions of the world. 
It suggest a common meeting ground on the following lines; 

“Say, O followers of the Book ! come to an eqitable propo¬ 
sition between us and you that we shall not serve any but God and 
that we shall not associate aught with Him, and that some of us shall 
not take others for lords besides God ; but if they turn back, then 
say, bear witness that we are Muslims (those who enter into a state 
of peace)” (3 : 63). 

All religions which claim Divine revelation for their basis, and 
are therefore believers in God, can meet on a common platform on 
this Jiasis. There is surely something common to all the great religions 
of the world, because the religious experience of humanity is at its 
basis one. That common basis is a belief in One God, and it is the 
acceptance of this common doctrine that the Holy Quran suggests for 
bringing international and intercommunal peace in the world. 

4. Within your religion, are there organizations working 
for international peace ? If so, what ? 

There are four kinds of organizations prevailing in the whole 
of the Muslim world which aim at unifying the human race and are 
thus working for international peace on a very broad basis. These 
four organizations have no doubt their spiritual value as well, but the 
great purpose of unification which they serve is no less prominent. 
These four organizations pre : 

(1) The institution of prayer. 

(2) The institution of fasting. 

(3) The institution of Zakat (charity). 

(4) The institution of pilgrimage. 

The first of these institutions aims at bringing about a unifies* 
tion of men in every day life. It requires the Muslims to assemble 
five times daily in mosque; great and small, rich and poor, master 
and servant, ruler and ruled, high and low, must meet together- and 
Stand shoulder to shoulder before the great Master, and sing His 
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pmises because He cares for all and loves all. The equality of man 
with man is thus brought before a Muslim’s eyes five times daily, and 
it cannot fail to have its effect upon bis attitude towards his fellow- 
men. And while the residents of one neighbourhood are thus 
brought together several times daily, the whole population of a place 
is brought together weekly in Friday prayers, while the urban and 
the rural people are gathered together at least twice a year on the 
occasion of the two Ids. 

The institution of fasting aims at unifying the human race in 
suffering. For one whole month the man of affluence has to feel the 
pinch of hunger and thirst like his poorer brother. Common suffer¬ 
ing affords one of the strongest ties of unification, and Islam affords 
this tie in its institution of fasting for one month in every year. A 
common bond in suffering for a day or two could not produce the 
desired effect, and hence a whole month is prescribed during which 
all Muslims must be suffering alike. 

The institution of Zahat or charity aims at unifying the 
human race in wealth. No question has so perturbed the human 
mind as the unequal distribution of wealth. Some people are literally 
rolling in wealth while others are dying with hunger. The institution 
of Zahat has been defined by the Holy Prophet as a tax levied on 
the rich for the benefit of the poor. A fortieth part of the wealth 
of every rich man is taken every year and collected in one bait-ul mal 
(public fund) with the object of relieving the suffering of the poor 
and distressed people. It is out of this fund that the needy are 
helped, prisoners or slaves are set free, debts are discharged, and no 
discrimination is made as to what caste or community the needy, or 
the prisoner, or the slave, or the debtor belongs. Every year does 
wealth continue to flow from the hands of those who have amassed 
it to the poor and the needy, and this process holds the balance 
between the rich and the poor, allowing neither the rich to get too 
rich, nor the poor to get too poor. 

The institution of pilgrimage aims at unifying the human 
race as regards status and nationality. Once a year the people of all 
nationalities are brought together at Mecca, and the unification of 
the human race thus brought about is simply unparalleled. All nations 
d the earth not only meet together, but they are made to realise 
they are all one, none being superior to another. They are all made 
to wear the same clothes, so that the last distinction of nationality 
and rank disappears altogether, and there remains nothing to dis- 
tinguUbif the Eurq)ean ^m the Asiatic and the King from the 
begp'* 'I'bus pilgrimage to Mecca is the most idea) apd at tba 
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same time most practical demonstration of the unity of the human 
race and of the harmony of nations. 

5. In what way has your religion already indirectly con¬ 
tributed to the cause of international peace ? 

(i) Religious attitude. The religious teachings of Islam 
have produced a community which is most liberal in its religious 
attitude. The conception that he is a member of a favoured commu¬ 
nity while all other people and nations are damned has been thorough¬ 
ly wiped off a Muslim’s mentality. He has been brought up in the 
tradition that all peoples and all nations are equal in the sight of God, 
that they are all equally dealt with by Him, and that He revealed 
Himself to all of them. The result of this teaching is that race 
prejudice and race hatred cannot find access to a Muslim’s heart, 
and this attitude goes a long way to promote international peace. 

Much of the inter-communal hatred has sprung from the fact 
that one community has not only refused to honour the religious 
leaders of others, but has actually abused them and reviled them in 
the strongest terms. The attitude of Islam towards the great reli¬ 
gious personalities of the world has been quite the opposite of this. 
It is not only one of respect and reverence for, but of actual faith in 
them. A Muslim believes not only in that which was revealed to the 
Holy Prophet Muhammad, but also in that which w as revealed to any 
prophet of any nation, and prophets appeared in every nation 
according to the plain teachings of the Holy Quran. A Mus¬ 
lim’s creed is therefore thus expressed : ‘‘ Say, we believe in God and 
in that which has been revealed to us, and in that which was revealed 
to Abraham and Ishmael and Issac and Jacob and the tribes, and in 
that which was given to Moses and Jesus, and in that which was 
given to the prophets from their Lord: We do not make any 
distinction between any of them and to Him do we submit” (2 : 136). 
On account of his belief in the prophets of other nations along with 
faith in his own prophet, every Muslim is a practical promoter of good¬ 
will and love among the nations of the world. 

It is also a fact that whatever country was conquered by the 
Muslims, the people of that country were given full religious liberty. 
As I have already shown, one of the objects of the Muslim wars was 
the protection of churches and synagogues along w ith mosques. The 
Jews, the Christians, the Zoroastrians, the Budhists, the Hindus and 
every other people with whom Islam came into contact as the ruling 
faith were allowed full religious liberty, and even the liberty to 
promote their own culture, and sometimes grants were given from 
, the Muslim state treasuiy for the upkeep and repairs of religious 
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bouses other than mosques. The greatest Muslim conqutor, 'Umar, 
the second Caliph, refused to say his prayers in the precincts of a 
Christian church, lest the Muslims of a later generation might claim 
the place as a mosque. No race was ever exterminated by Islam, 
b^use it professed a different religion. There are to this day Jews 
and Christians in Egypt, Syria and Turkey, Zoroastrians in Persia, 
Hindus and Budhists in India. Delhi was the capital of the Moghul 
rulers of India, but the population of the province of Delhi shows 
that there are eight Hindus to one Muslim. If individuals made 
mistakes, these are not an indication of the religious attitude of 
Islam. 

(ii) Social Justice. I have already quoted the Quranic 
teaching which requires every Muslim to be just to all classes and all 
communities, even to those whom he holds to be his enemies and 
those who have persecuted him : “Let not hatred of a people incite 
you not to act equitably ” (5:8); “ Let not hatred of a people be¬ 
cause they hindered you from the Sacred Mosque, incite you to exceed 
the limits” (5 : 2). In the matter of justice, no class or creed or race 
distinctions are allowed. As Abu Bakr, the first Caliph of Islam, 
said; “The weakest among you shall be strong in my eye till I have 
vindicated his just rights, and the strongest among you shall be weak 
in my eye till I have made him fulfil the obligations due from him.” 
It was for this reason that Kings and Caliphs had to appear before 
judges along with the humblest of their subjects when there was a 
claim against them and they had to sumit to the judgment of tHe 
Qad^i. The Arab and the non-Arab were in an equal position and 
governed by the same law. A case once came up before the Holy 
Prophet in which the parties were a Muslim and a jew and the 
Prophet gave judgment against the Muslim. Non-Muslims and non- 
Arabs had the same rights of property as Muslims and Arabs, women 
the same as men. Wives had rights which were enforcable against 
husbands as husbands had rights against wives. The idea of social 
justice thus found its fullest development in Islam, and it has in¬ 
directly promoted the idea of international peace. 


(iii) Inter-racial relations. And now comes the last ques¬ 
tion. How far has Islam already .contributed to the cause of inter¬ 
national ipeace in the matter of inter-racial relations ? Here Islam’s 
contribution is not only indirect but also direct. It has contributed 
to the cause of ipternational peace, (I) directly, by establishing a Muslim 
brotherhood all the world over to which class, colour and racial dis¬ 
tinctions are unkown and (2) indirectly, {a) by promoting friendly 
rdatiohs with the followers of other religions, and (6) by slowly 
inp[tt^hcing wprld qpunon against the mischievous distinctions of class, 
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cdiour and race which are the only obstacles in the way of intmia- 
tional peace. 

As regards the first point, the brotherhood of Islam is in iN 
self a collossal experience that international peace can be finally estab* 
lished and class, colour and racial prejudices blotted out once for all. 
To gain this end was one of the pronounced objects of Islam from 
the first day, and the Holy Quran had declared in plain words that 
it has come to establish a brotherhood of the whole human race in 
which the different races should be looked upon as members of a 
kingle family, no one claiming any superiority on the score of his 
caste, colour or race and every one having an equal opportunity to 
rise by doing his duty. Some Quranic verses bearing on this point 
have already been quoted. The Arab of thirteen centries ago despised 
and hated his negro neighbour, if not more, at least as much as the 
civilized Westerner does to-day, and slavery made even the most 
honoured member of the human family the most despised. Yet the 
Holy Prophet Muhammad brought the negro slaves up to the level 
of the most honoured Arab clan, the Quraish. Bilal, a negro slave, 
had a place of honour in Islam second to none of the best of the 
Quraish. And what of Bilal ? The general command went forth 
from the lips of the great Reformer; “If God appoints a slave as your 
ruler with ears and nose cut off, and he puts you 1o death by the 
injunctions of the Book of God, hear his orders with an ear of satis¬ 
faction, and submit to his commands.” And again : “ If a negro 
slave is appointed to rule over you, hear him and obey him, even if 
his head (on account of his crisped hair) should be like a shrivelled 
grape.” And it happened every now and then that a freed slave 
was put in command over the proud Quraish. And even ladies of 
high families deemed it an honour to contract marriage with a slave 
whom Islam had made noble on account of his inner worth. 

The examples set by the early brotherhood of Islam were 
followed on an extensive scale as Islam spread. Within the brother¬ 
hood of Islam, the Arabs, the Persians, the Greeks, the Indians, the 
Chinese, the Turks, the Europeans and the Negroes were all one. 
Many slaves rose to the eminence of Kingship, while others became 
spiritual heads and great Mujtahids of Islam. And to this day, the 
levelling force of Islam is the wonder of the world. The hated 
pariah and the despised untouchable whose very shadow, nay even 
his approach within fifty feet of a public way or public tank, acts 
as a contamination of the worst of type, is washed clean of all im¬ 
purity as soon as he recites the magic Kalima of Islam. And 
what is the much dreaded pan-Islamism except a feeling of brother¬ 
liness that enlivens every Muslim heart and inspires it with love and 
sympathy for a fellow Muslim, in whatever corner of the wotld 
be may be and to whatever race he may belong ? The great 
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experience of Islam which extends from East to West and 4 from 
South to North and which covers all countries, races and nations of 
the world is.a living testimony that international peace is not a mere 
dream and tiiat humanity can after ail realize the great bond by which 
it .is united as a whole. 

Indirectly, Islam has contributed to international peace by 
prbmoting feelings of love towards the followers of other religions. 
It is a mistake to suppose that if Islam has blotted off the distinc* 
tions of race and colour, it has raised up a strong barrier of religion. 
Islam’s relations with other religions have been dealt with already, 
and it is|clear from what has been said that Islam has not only removed 
the barriers of caste, class, colour and race but also the great barrier 
of exclusiveness in religious experience. And what it has taught in 
theory, has also been followed in practice by its votaries. There are 
outstanding examples of this attitude in the early history of Islam. 
There are numerous examples of how the Holy Prophet received non- 
Muslim deputations and treated them with due honour, how he 
made treaties with non-Muslim peoples, how he sent presents to non- 
Muslims and accepted their presents, how he visited sick non-Mus¬ 
lims, and how he showed respect for the non-Muslim dead standing, 
up when the funeral of one of them passed by him. In the same 
spirit of broadness did his companions treat the non-Muslims. On 
many fields of battle did the Christian tribes fight along-side with the 
Muslims against the Persians and their own co-religionists, and the 
Persian tribes concluded treaties with Muslims in which the only 
condition on their part was that they would help the Muslims to 
repel enemy attacks. These tribes, whether Christians or Magians 
never paid the Jizya, And when Umar once saw a Magian blind 
man begging, he gave immediate orders that all Dhimmis (non- 
Muslims living under the rule of Islam) unable to earn their own 
livelihood should be given stipends from the public treasury, the 
bait-ul’tnal of Islam. And on his death-bed he bequeathed to his 
successor that he should be kind to the Dhimmis. Thus Islam never 
considered religion to be a bar in contracting friendly relations with 
non-Muslims. On the other hand, it has removed the barrier of 
religious exclusiveness in the same manner as it has removedi the 
racial and colour bars. 

On the last point, I need not make any remarks. It is a fact 
that religious as well as racial exclusiveness is giving way, though 
very slowly indeed, to a better understanding among the nations of 
the world. Justice of the cause of humanity would no doubt prevail 
in the end, every man looking upon himself more as a member of the 
human feimily with all the world as his home than as a narrow¬ 
minded patriot belonging to one country or one race, and humanism, 
not dationalism would be the religion d the future. j 
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VINDICATION OF RIGHTS 

Closely connected with the rule of democracy is the problem of 
the vindication of rights, and a little honest pursuit for truth will reveal 
the deplorably sorry figure that all religions and civilisations except 
Islam have cut in this connection. A reference to the pages of the 
world’s history shows that rights of individuals and nations withheld, 
denied or usurped have always led to disturb peace and tranquillity. 
Before the advent of Islam the class that now goes by the nomen¬ 
clature of “the fair-sex” had a sad plight. It is not the place to 

discuss this phase of the question in detail, but I shall make a few 

references to what provision other religions and cultures had made 
for women. The West now has the cheek to scoff at the East and 

the case of the female sex is considered as the weakest spot in 

Oriental life. But what is the verdict of history ? 

The Greeks regarded females as being without intellect as 
was opined by the celebrated Greek thinker Simonides Amorgines 
who said, “God made women at the beginning without intellect.” 
With the Athenians she was an evil which had to be tolerated 
for producing children. Coming to later times we find Lord 
Christ giving vent to his disgust by addressing his mother as “ Go 
woman, what have I to do with thee.” St. Paul, St. Augustine and 
other Christian priests of fame regarded woman as the instrument of 
the devil and were never tired of advocating a harsh treatment of 
the sex. In fact Christianity condemned a female to the extent of 
saying that she was the cause of the conception of sin and that Lord 
Christ had to suffer crucifixtion to atone for this. It were these 
teachings that coined the English proverb : 

“ A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree. 

The more you beat them the better will they be,” 

Coming nearer home we find that Hindu religion and culture 
had no better place for women. According to the Rig Veda God 
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Indra is reported to have said, ** Women’s wit is hard to know aright 
and her intelligence is small.” In the same book we find, ‘‘With 
women there is no friendship, their hearts are like that of hyena.” 
In fact wives were treated no better than chattel and we find in the 
Mahabharta the manner in which the Pandwas lost their common 
wife Dropdi in gambling to the Kauravas. Manu says “ Women have 
impure appetites, they show weak flexibility and bad conduct. Day 
and night must they be kept in subjection, they must not study Vedas.” 
Agaiti Lord Buddha could not attain Nirvana so long as he did not 
extricate himself from the company of his wife. Under Islam how¬ 
ever she was given a position which even men might envy. “ Paradise 
lies at the feet of mothers”, ‘‘You have rights over women and 
they have similar rights over you,” ‘‘ You are a clothing for your 
wives and they are a clothing for you ” are some of the teachings laid 
down by Islam. 

Then again under Hindu Law a woman has no independent 
property. She can not inherit or dispose of her possessions and even 
where she does succeed, her estate is for life-time only with no power 
of disposal. In Christian countries the case is worse still, as there ^ 
she has no independent existence. From birth till marriage she is 
an appendage to her father and must pass as Miss so and so, and 
after marriage she is Mrs. so and so. Even pieces of furniture have 
independent names but not so a female. She must lose herself in 
the person of her father or husband. Come to Islam and you find 
her a personality by herself. She has a specified share in the property 
left by her father, brother, husband and son which she can dispose of at 
will. So strict is the injunction laid down by the Quran in regard to the 
law of inheritance that while the non-observance of prayer, fast, etc. 
does not bring on the defaulter the odium of Ktifr^ any one transgress¬ 
ing the limits of the law of inheritance is dubbed a Kafir out and 
out. 


As regards her marital rights, a female can find no better 
treatment than under Islam. It is true that Islam under some excep¬ 
tional circumstances does permit the plurality of wives, but this 
permission is couched in a language which can admit of no two 
meanings. Says the Quran: 

“And if you fear that you cannot act equitably towards orphans, 
then marry such women as seem good to you, two and three and four, 
but if you fear that you will not do justice (between them) then 
(marry) only one or what your right hands possess; this is more 
proper, that you may not deviate from the right course.” (4 : 3.) 

This amply illustrates the anxiety to secure from the husband unal¬ 
loyed justice for the wife. Unfortunately the non-Muslims have not 
grasped the real significance of the principle, and day and night we find 
at^^s being levelled against Islam on the score of this alleged weakness. 
A little careful consideration and impartial study will show that while 
other religions in a way sanctioned or tolerat^ secret polygamy and 
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even polyandry, Islam had the courage to face the situation and solve it 
squarely. Not long ago England was faced with a serious situation. The 
toll of death paid by England during the Great War created a serious 
disparity in the numbers of the males and females, and in order to 
tide over the situation the Parliament was faced with a piece of 
legislation sanctioning polygamy. But the ecclesiastical protests 
proved stronger than the national need of the time. I do not wish 
to go into the details of the results that follow from such a state 
of affairs because it is beyond the scope of this paper to 
say even a word likely to injure the feelings of even an individual, 
and so I take leave of this side of the question. 

While allowing polygamy under exceptional circumstances, Islam 
has made provision for a divorce at the instance of the wife and for 
her remarriage in case of a divorce or death of the husband. No 
other religion had the fairness to be so just to the females and for 
the change in the angle of vision of other religions which came into 
touch with Islam, the entire world owes a deep debt of gratitude to it. 
It was through the influence of Islam that that noble son of 
India, Raja Ram Mohan Roy fought against the institution 
of Sati. The Arya Samaj, that reformed sect of 

Hinduism has approached Islam in accepting the doctrine of 

widow marriage, and this is another triumph of Islam. In this 
connection I must appreciate the Herculian efforts made by Dr. Gour, 
Mr. Sarda and others for ameliorating the position of the females by 
getting laws passed superseding or altering the rules of strict Hindu 
law in certain respects. This fact by itself shows that Hindu law in 
its pure form does not do justice to the claims of the fair-sex. Thus 
while on the one hand human agency has improved upon the text 
of revelations as in the case of Hinduism and Christianity, in the 
case of Islam it is the disregard of God’s decree that has created 
this muddle. The suffragette movement of the West illustrates how 
pent up feelings led to bloodshed and unrest, and what the suffragists 
have failed to get inspite of so much agitation and loss of life and 
property was conceded voluntarily, nay ordained by Islam long before 
the pinch was felt. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

If we look into the disruptive elements of to-day we find that the 
great diversity in the distribution of wealth is one of the chief causes of 
the discontentment that has caused such serious upheavals as we 
witnessed recently in Russia and which bid fair to enact the same drama 
in several other countries. On the one hand there are people who are 
rolling in wealth and on the other we find millions who are literally 
starving. A nation that allows its sons and daughters to perpetuate 
such a state of affairs prepares the ground for a serious cleavage and 
bloodshed. Burke was cent per cent, right when he said Hungry 
stomachs are a prolific cause of revolution.” Long ago the world 
witnessed ^be scenes of the French Revolution the very mention qf 
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Tvhich makes one’s hair stand on their ends, and, we have even today 
the Communist movement gaining ground and threatening the peace of 
the world. All this is the outcome of the uneven distribution of wealth. 
Islam wns the first religion and in fact the last too, to foresee this and 
to lay down a systematic policy which, if honestly followed, must result 
in a complete eradication of this fruitful source of agitation. If every 
Muslim contributes to the Zakat fund faithfully and if this fund is 
properly expended, after a few years you will have to make efforts to find 
a needy man. So far as this particular problem is concerned, there have 
been three great revolutions in the world that we know of. The French 
Revolution and the Russian upheaval were both prompted by Godless 
ideals and inspite of the extensive bloodshed that was occasioned by 
these mass movements, the world has in no way been brought nearer to 
the millenium. The third revolution was the evolution that Islam 
suggested and the pages of Islamic history show how this scheme work¬ 
ed for the uplift of humanity without even the use of a harsh word, not 
to talk of bloodshed. Maik the anxiety of the Islamic teachings to 
restrict within reasonable limits the human craze for wealth. It ban¬ 
ned usury and thus closed the gates for the diffusion of the Shylock 
mentality. It prescribed a month’s fast even for the rich so that they 
may experience the pinch of hunger and be attentive to the needs of the 
poor and the starving, and for the regular support of the infirm, it estab- *- 
lished the Bait-uUMaL All this it did without in the least curtailing a 
man’s right to acquire personal property by honourable means. Can 
the world carve out another scheme with such far-reaching idealg ? 

NATIONALISM AND ISLAM. 

Muslims in India are sometimes accused of lukewarmness or rather 
indifference in national affairs and it has been asserted that this is the 
result of the teachings of Islam. The reply is an emphatic ‘ No’. Not 
to talk of nationalism, Islam advocates internationalism by treating the 
entire human race as one family. In fact the religion of Islam is: 

A. djd ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(The afflictions of every other man make me welter ; for, love for the 
entire world lies embedded in my bosom.) 

History testifies to the proposition that Muslims went 
as conquerors but adopted the conquered country a their home. 
How the Indian Muslims came to entertain the ideas that 
they hold is a long story. When the Muslims came to India 
the inhabitants of the country treated them most uncharitably. Inspite 
of their superior culture they were treated as untouchables. A dog 
universally treated as a dirty and an impure animal could get into the 
Chaunka of the Hindus and even partake with impunity of the 
dishes t)repared for the members of the household but a Muslim’s touch, 
udy his very shadow enbu^ to pollute the food. This propaganda 
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was so vigorously carried on that a Hindu child from his very birth was 
told to regard Muslims as Malech. The Muslims who came to adopt 
India as their home were face to face with a serious situation for years 
together. Human nature as it is, revolts against such a treatment and 
people who are subjected to such a treatment form a group of their o^vn. 
As a proof of this assertion I refer to the tangle that is at present facing 
the Hindu leaders. The untouchables whom the caste Hindus now for 
political reasons claim as a part of their large community have, on 
account of the social boycott to which they were subjected, formed a 
separate block and claim to have nothing in common with the rest. 
Surely the untouchables have so far acquired nothing from the 
teachings of Islam except perhaps a sense of self-respect to make 
them adopt this attitude. It is the social persecution on the part of 
the caste Hindus actuated by a desire to retain the unfortunate 
untouchables as their menial attendants that has driven the latter 
to this position. This is exactly what happened when the Muslims 
realized that they were being denied even the bare rights of citizenship. 
They formed a separate block and subsequent events added to the 
rigidity of the same. The result is the unfortunate impasse that we 
are witnessing to-day. It is thus clear that the Indian Muslims were 
driven to their present position by the social boycott on the part of 
those with whom they came to live as brothers. Had they been treated 
differently they would have framed one solid block with the other 
communities inspite of the difference in religious convictions, for they are 
taught to join hands even with infidels in common matters. 

WARS AND JIHAD. 

I now come to a question which has been rendered very delicate by 
the critics who have not grasped it thoroughly. Allegations have been 
at times made to the effect that Islam preached Jihad and its followers 
revelled in wars. In order to get an insight into the true spirit of the 
laws of Islam on this subject I crave the reader’s indulgence a little. 

There was a time when some visionaries tried to bring about Utopia 
in this world by ruling out wars completely from the world’s polity. 
But now such an effort can be regarded no better than following the 
will-o’-the-wisp. There are three motives in the main which can 
eventuate in wars, and these are self-aggrandisement, self-preservation 
and protection of the oppressed. A nation may feel quite contented and 
may have no ambitions for conquest, but it may be dragged into the 
arena on account of the insatiable appetite of a neighbouring people. 
Then again it may have to face a conflict just to protect a weak ally 
against the aggression of a stronger foe. If a nation does not respond 
to the last two calls it is either depraved or composed of cowards, and 
in either case can hardly pass for an ideal nation. 

Before Islam, Hinduism preached the doctrine of Ahinsa, while 
Christ taught ’’ Love thine enemies and forgive thine enemies**, 'when 
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you are smitten on the right, turn your left cheek ** and, “ give your 
cloak to the man who takes away your coat.*' So far as these mottos 
are concerned they can decorate any walls, but no nation can live by 
impracticable mottos alone. In the case of Ahinsa we find that Lord 
Krishna, one of the staunchest advocates of the principle had himself to 
plunge headlong into that fratricidal war in which his genius supported 
the Pandwas and his armies fought for the Kauravas. In fact the 
towering act of Lord Krishna was the training he gave to Arjun in the 
art of war with a view to making him kill his cousin Duryodhan and 
the sermons so administered are his greatest work. 

Coming to Christianity we find that Lord Christ himself realised 
the hollowness of the doctrine preached by him and is reported to have 
said, “ Think not I am come to send peace on earth. I come not 
to send peace but sword ** (Math. 10, 34). “ Then said he (Jesus) unto 
them. But now he that hath a sword let him take it and likewise his 
script, and he that hath no sword let him sell his own garments and buy 
one ’* (Luke, 22 : 36), and history shows that while his followers threw 
the first teachings to the winds, they carried out the behest in the latter 
teachings in letter and spirit. This shows that the author of the Sermon 
on the Mount realised that his gospel of peace could not be suitable for 
all times and he went to the other extreme ordaining for his followers 
that they could go about without clothes but not without a sword. 

For over half a century Christian nations, though starving, have 
b^en making every provision for wars and the Great European War— 
that conflagration of the West which engulfed the entire world will 
stand as a monument of the world’s expenditure on wars. The League 
of Nations has been endeavouring to reduce the chances of wars in the 
future, and the Kellog Pact, the Washington Agreement, the World Dis¬ 
armament Conference of Geneva and many other similar treaties effect¬ 
ed in this connection have always exposed to human gaze the futility of 
these efforts directed at eradicating this necessary evil altogether. Why 
have all these conferences and treaties failed ? It is because the root 
cause has not been reached. So long as the greed of nations to exploit 
others is there and is countenanced by others equally anxious to acquire 
world supremacy, this question cannot be solved. Even a man who runs 
can see that while the representatives of each nation make luscious speech¬ 
es at these conferences for bringing about complete Sisarmament, to 
make wars impossible, the people whom they represent are busy 
spending huge sums on forging newer and deadlier weapons for effacing 
all other nations from the face of the earth. Study the budget of any 
country and you will find that by far the biggest item of expenditure 
is for the upkeep of military, naval and air forces. Is this the way to 
eradicate wars 7 In fact Dr. Sir Iqbal has correctly satirized the consti¬ 
tution and the aims of the League of Nations by saying: 
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(In order to eradicate the evils of warfare from this ancient society the 
well wishers of the world have chalked out a new line of action. But 
I know that this is nothing but a pact of shroud stealers to divide the 
graveyard between themselves.) 

Then again these treaties even if concluded are binding so long as a 
party does not feel strong enough to treat them as mere ** scraps of 
paper The pages of history bear testimony to the fact that as soon 
as a nation or a country acquired the strength necessary to exploit 
others, it turned its back on treaties solemnly entered into. It is thus 
abundantly clear that these efforts are based on wrong basis and since 
all roads do not lead to Rome, the desired results cannot be achieved. 
Let the comity of nations honestly adopt the laws of Islam with re¬ 
gard to wars and Jihad and they will find that this world which at pre¬ 
sent can be likened to a hell will turn into a paradise, wherein all men 
and all nations in obedience to the Quranic command : 

(Eat and drink of the provisions of Allah and do not act corruptly in the 
land, making mischief) will go about their business unmolested 
physically or mentally by any body else. Will the nations of the world 
take a bold step and accept this invitation ? 

Thus realising that war could not be entirely ruled out, Islam took 
the only possible step—that of regulating it with a view to reducing its 
terrors and horrors, and no polity based on common sense could have 
done better. We read in the Holy Quran : 

“Permission (to fight) is given to those upon whom war is made because 
they are oppressed, and most surely Allah is well able to assist them. 
Those who have been expelled from their homes without a just cause 
except that they say : Our Lord is Allah. And had there not been 
Allah’s repelling some people by others, certainly there would have 
been pulled down cloisters and churches and synagogues and mosques 
in which Allah’s name is much remembered, and surely Allah will help 
him who helps His cause ; most surely Allah is Strong, Mighty” (22: 40) 
And: 

“ And what reason have you that you should not fight in the way of 
Allah and of the weak among the men and the women and the children— 
(of) those who say : Our Lord ! cause us to go from this town, whose 
people are oppressors, and give us from Thee a guardian and give us 
from Thee a helper ” (4 : 75). 

And: 

“ And fight in the way of Allah with those who fight with you, and do 
not exceed the limits ; surely Allah does not love those who exceed the 
limits.” (2 : 190). 

These are the verses that give permission to Muslims to wage wars 
and when analysed these lay down the following principles: 


L War is not permissible as an act of agression. 
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. 2, War is permissible only where it is to be fought in the name 
of God. 

3# When an enemy attacks^ the Muslims have to come out in self* 
defence. 

4. When any man or nation whether Muslim or otherwise com¬ 
mits acts of aggression against women whether Muslims or not or when 
cloisters, churches, synagogues and mosques are threatened to be pulled 
down, it becomes the duty of every Muslim to fight against the 
oppressor. 

Note for a moment the cosmopolitanism of Islam. It does not 
restrict the use of the sword to the protection of the mosque only. On 
the other hand mosque is mentioned last of all and a Muslim may have 
to draw sword against another Muslim for the protection of the weak 
and oppressed and the places of worship of other religions. 

5. In no case are Muslims to exceed the limits on penalty of in¬ 
curring God’s wrath. 

It piay perhaps be not out of place to make a passing reference 
to the passive resistance movement practised by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Times out of number the Mahatma has given expres¬ 
sion to the view that this doctrine has been adopted by him because 
active violence is not within his competence. Fundamentally he is not 
opposed to bloodshed where it can lead to the goal. While leaving the 
shores of India to join the Round Table Conference, the Mahatma opined 
that if on his return the Indian youth thought that he had not played the 
ganie fairly, they would be within their rights to kill him and that this 
would be no violation of the rules of non-violence. Thus outwardly 
there may be a thousand claims to an abstract negation of bloodshed 
but in reality the laws promulgated by Islam are being followed by all 
advancing countries. 

Then Islam had the benefit of seeing these teachings put into 
practice by the Prophet himself. The Prophet was in fact so keen on 
avoiding wars that at times his followers suspected a clothed confession 
of vreakness in the terms to which their leader agreed. Study the life 
of tbe Prophet and you will find that on many occasions inspite of the 
fitness to take up the gauntlet, he accepted terms regarded as humiliating 
simply to avoid bloodshed. The flight from Mecca, the innumerable 
treaties with the non-Muslims and the peace terms accepted at Hudabia 
air^ ^mple propfs of this assertion. Where however the Prophet did 
accept a challenge; it was in self-defence, and when became out victori¬ 
ous he acquitted himself so nobly that Bosworth Smith had to ack- 
nowlege, I am not aware that the Saracens in their full career of 
conquest deliberatUy burnt a single city’-^whether as a precautionary 
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measure or to support their prestige or to glut their revenge ** I shall 
refer here only to the conquest of Mecca. The Prophet had to leave 
Mecca, on account of the incessant persecution of himself and his 
followers. Not content with this, the Meccans tried to create trouble for 
him in Medina and for several years the Muslims were allowed no rest 
When the Prophet came to Mecca on the occasion of the annual pilgrim¬ 
age, he was denied access. But when by force of arms he conquered 
Mecca, see how he entered the city as a conqueror. Says Gibbon,“The 
return of Marius and Sylla was stained with the blood of the Romans; 
the revenge of Mohammad was stimulated with religious zeal, and his 
injured followers were eager to execute or prevent the order of massacre. 
Instead of indulging their passions and his own, the victorious exile 
forgave the guilt and united the factions of Mecca. The chiefs of 
the Koreish were prostrate at his feet. ‘What mercy can you 
expect from the man you have wronged ?* ‘We confide in the generosity 
of our kinsman.’ ‘And you shall not confide in vain; begone. You are 
safe, you are free.’ ” 

The noble example set by the Prophet was followed by the Mus¬ 
lims at all times and in all climes. About four hundred yeas after the 
Prophet’s death, we find Salauddin engaged in a life and death struggle 
with the entire Christian world. But mark the nobility of character 
that loomed large inspite of the war period. Richard, the Lion-hearted, 
fell seriously ill during one of his struggles against Salauddin and his 
physician lost all hopes. Salauddin on hearing of this news sent his own 
physician along with precious medicines which cured the dying King. 
Jerusalem has witnessed several pitched battles between the Muslims and 
Christians and I leave it to Bosworth Smith to give in his own words the 
manner in which the Muslims behaved on being victorious. He says: 
“ Jerusalem capitulated to Omar, the third Khalifa (Note: Umar was 
the second Khalifa) after a protracted blockade in the year 637. No 
property was destroyed except in the inevitable operations of the siege, 
and not a drop of blood was shed except on the field of battle. Omar 
entered the city with the Patriarch, conversing amicably about its 
history. At the hour of prayer, he was invited by the Patriarch to wor¬ 
ship in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but he refused to do so for 
fear that his descendants might claim a similar right and so the freedom 
of religious worship, which he wished to secure to the inhabitants by 
the articles of capitulation, might be endangered. In the year 1099 the 
Holy City fell before the arms of the (Christian) crusaders after a much 
shorter siege. It was taken by storm, and (after a proclamation of gene¬ 
ral amnesty) for 3 days there was an indiscriminate slaughter of men 
women, and children ; 70,000 Musalmans were put to the sword, 10,000 

of them in the mosque of Omar itself.This comes not from an 

enemy but from the monkish historian, an eyewitness and a partaker of 
what he relates, Foulcher of Chartres. Raymond of Agiles and Daim- 
bert. Archbishop of Pisa, gave similar details, and all with approval. 
The city itself was pillaged ; but the turn of the Saracens came once 
tnbre in the year 1188, The breach was already forced, when the great 
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Salauddin retracted a hasty vow he had made to avenge the innocent 
blood that had been shed when the city had been sacked by the Cru¬ 
saders, and took, not Godfrey de Bouillon but Omar for his model. No 
blood was shed, and the captives were allowed to ransom themselves, 
the Frankish Christians leaving the city, the Eastern Christians conti¬ 
nuing to reside there in peace. " Gibbon forgot to say that such of the 
captives who had no money to purchase their liberty were liberated at 
the expense of their victor, for the great Salauddin paid for them out of 
his own pocket. 


As stated above Islam expects Muslims to be prepared for Jihad. 
But Jihad does not mean a wanton desire for blood as has been distort¬ 
ed by propagandists in India and abroad. What a picture of Jihad has 
been drawn by these propagandists is amply illustrated by Akbar 
in his well-known poem After giving details of the charms 

of a young Christian girl wnom ffe poet met one night in the Church 
he says: 
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•The oonceptiott of the institution of Jihad as conveyed by the non- 
I^uslun propagandists is so distorted that wa can not blaine anybody 
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who has not made an independent study of Islam if he entertains the 
acutest repulsion against this religion. To be frank, if the teachings 
were to be as horrid as these are painted, 90 per cent, of the modern educated 
Muslim youths would have abjured their faith in favour of atheism, 
and perhaps I would have been in the foremost rank of the apostates. 
Since this question is rather of importance I shall have to deal with it 
as a separate clause. 

The word Jihad has been derived from Jahd which means to exert 
yourself to the utmost. This term is used in Arabic in different con¬ 
nections but all convey the same sense. For instance, if you milch a 
cow of its last drop of milk it would be termed and if a man is 

extremely hungry he would be in a state of If a people are 

forced to suffer a life of unbearable troubles and with a \iew to save 
themselves from the aggressors they make a revolt, they are supposed 
to have gone to Jihad. In fact it denotes a state of mind in which after 
undergoing untold sufferings, a man is forced to resort in self-defence to 
measures not necessarily warlike. In our daily life we find people 
saying that they wish to carry on a Jihad against drinking and smoking 
or against foreign goods. But this does not mean that they intend 
taking up arms against anybody. Thus by inculcating the spirit of 
Jihad, Islam rendered a great service to humanity. It substituted Jihad 
for Harab which means warfare pure and simple. I have quoted 
above averse: 


All commentators are agreed that this revelation was made at the 
time when the Muslims had been subjected to unheard—of atrocities 
before the battle of Badr, Finding Mecca too hot for them on account 
of the incessant persecutions of the Koreish, the Muslims left their 
hearth and home and went over to Medina thinking that there they would 
have a peaceful life. But the Koreish falsified their hopes and moved 
towards Medina to efface Islam and Muslims from this earth. Under 
these circumstances a band of 313 badly equipped Muslims was ordered 
to seek Jihad against a well-trained and fully equipped army of 1,300 
strong. The situation was so critical that seeing the enemies’ prowess, 
the Prophet threw himself before his Creator and cried 

(O my Lord 1 if this small band of thy worshippers is killed, 
there would be no body on earth to remember Thee for ever.) These 
circumstances clearly show what the term Jihad means and how it is to 
work in practice. It is an institution which enjoins on every Muslim to 
sacrifice his all for the protection of the weak and the oppressed whether 
Muslims or not. He is in duty bound to see that oppression and injustice, 
in whatever form, are stopped, and if in order to secure ^ this end, he 
fights the aggressor, he is said to be engaged in (Jihad 
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in the name of God). Not long ago some misguided Muslims of India 
were led to believe that Jihad had become a necessity for them. Did 
they take up arms against the Government ? No, they quietly left 
their homes to seek shelter elsewhere. This amply illustrates that 
inspite of the influx of time and the wrong interpretation placed on the 
Quranic text by friend and foe, the Muslims still know what the term Jihad 
really signifies. Can any man with a shadow of justice in him still say 
that by laying down the institution of Jihad, Islam did anything besides 
curtailing the evils of warfare and is this not the greatest service ren¬ 
dered to the cause of universal peace? Jihad, in short, is an institution 
for the protection of the oppressed against the aggression of the tyrant 
and it is on this account that one who goes to Jihad is called Ghazi and 
holds a position far superior to one who has spent his whole life in 
prayer and meditation. I wish and pray that the entire world may 
accept this teaching of Jihad so that a lasting peace may be concluded 
in the world under which no man will be allowed to play the tyrant in 
any form. This will be heaven on earth. 

TOLERATION AND PROPAGATION OF FAITH. 

It has sometimes been asserted that Islam was propagated by sword 
and that this has created a gulf between Muslims and the rest. I can 
not go into details at this time but I make bold to challenge any man 
to prove the truth of this allegation. The Magna Charta of the freedom 
of choice of religion is contained in the Quranic text (There 

is no compulsion in religion). It may be that some misguided Muslims 
may have at times, misinterpreted the rule of the Quran but we have 
the unqualified testimony of Lothrop Stoddard who says, “ The rise of 
Islam is perhaps the most amazing event in history. The closer we 
examine this development, the more extraordinary does it appear. The 
other great religions won their way slowly, by painful struggle, and 
finally triumphed with the aid of powerful monarchs converted to the 
new faith ; Christianity had its Constantine, Budhism its Asoka, and 
Zoroastrianism its Cyrus, each lending to his chosen cult the mighty 
force of secular authority. Not so Islam.” Lothrop Stoddard calls 
it amaziiig. I would say that the rise of Islam cannot be styled as 
an amazing event. On the contrary if Islam with such high ideals 
of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God were not to gain 
ground, it would have been an amazing circumstance indeed, , The 
spread of Islam was occasioned by its intrinsic worth and by the chaste 
lives and selfless devotion of its votaries to the cause of humanity. In 
India it was through the saintly lives of divines like Khawaja Muin-ud- 
Din Ajmeri, Sayyed Ali Hajweri (Data Sahib), Qalandar Sahib and 
others, that Islam got numberless converts. Had Islam been propagated 
by force the suburbs of Delhi which was the seat of the Muslim Govern¬ 
ment for centuries together would have seen no non-Muslim to-day. 
But we find that Delhi and its suburbs are all populated by non-Muslims. 
Even now every day we find Hindus and Christians coming into the 
fold of Islam. Muslims are poor and powerless yet the teachings of. 
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Islam are a magnet for all seekers after truth. It is no fantastic state¬ 
ment on the part of Bernard Shaw that before long the whole of Europe 
and England in particular, will turn Muslim. Has this statement ema¬ 
nated from this great thinker because any threat was held out to him by 
any Muslim potentate. No, he feels that the laws of Islam are the laws 
of nature and these must be accepted. Truly speaking, the majority of 
the Europeans are in fact Muslims. They are only shy of confessing it, 
or being still under the spell of false propaganda, they do not know that 
Islam is their religion. Every European that declares his conversion 
to Islam says that he has been a Muslim for years together although he 
did not know it. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

This is one of the cardinal principles of Islam and its true concep¬ 
tion is an important factor in moulding the life of man. Laws which 
have no sanction have no binding force and cannot command any respect. 
Thus in order to enforce the laws that I have discussed above, there 
should have been some sanction behind these and the life after death is 
the place or period when actions in this life are to be judged and reward 
or blame apportioned. Thus a Musalman can not turn his back on the 
commandments of the Lord as he knows that he is to answer for all lapses 
on his part. We are taught that from the time we get to the age of 
discretion every act of ours is being preserved, and that on the Day of 
Judgment we shall have the entire sheet placed before our eyes when 
we shall be given credit for good deeds and punished for bad ones. Thus 
from childhood a Muslim has to guard against evil. He is ordered to 
obey the laws of God. Every religion believes in the accountability of 
action but the results are different. A Hindu need not worry himself 
about his actions because under the laws of Manu the last period of his 
life, say after 60, is to be devoted to meditation and prayer when all sins 
of omissions and commissions will be withheld. Till he attains that 
age he can do what he likes. Similarly a Christian can forget all about 
the Day of Judgment because Lord Christ's crucifixion condoned the 
sins of all his followers. Not so in Islam. It does not set apart any 
period for seeking salvation and nor does it believe in the theory of atone¬ 
ment through others. Every man is responsible for his actions. Says 
the Quran: 

“ Whoever goes aright, for his own soul does he go aright; and 
whoever goes astray, to his detriment only does he go astray ; nor can 
the bearer of a burden bear the burden of another ” (17 : 15). To 
illustrate this the Prophet told his daughter Fatima that her parentage 
could not be an asset for her on the Day of Judgment. Islam believes 
in giving a practical shape to its teachings in every-day life. This is 
why in Islam there is no distinction between religion and politics and 
religion and worldly life. He who leads this life best is the best Mus«, 4 . 
Urn. A nian who goes to the mosque five times a day, fasts throughout ' 
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Ramzan and even performs the Haj cannot be a true Muslim if as a 
citizen of the world he does not conform to the rules laid down by Islam 
and injures anybody physically or mentally. Says a mystic poet of 
Islam: 

)' 3 * 

(Any amount of piety and meditation, a thousand days of fasting and 
a thousand prayers each day accamponied by a thousand wasteful nights 
of devotion will not be acceptable to the Lord if thou hast injured the 
feelings of one individual). This is why every Muslim from his 
very childhood must lead a life according to the injunctions of his 
religion, and not depend on the morrow which may never dawn at all. 
His day-to-day life must be a practical demonstration of the laws pro¬ 
mulgated for his observance. 

These are in short the teachings of Islam. To put in a sentence 
and as suggested by the Prophet in his saying: 

Islam believes in "‘Help and not fight, assimilation and not destruction, 
harmony and peace and not dissension.** Has any other religion done so 
mucS tb bring about universal and lasting peace on earth and was it a 
mere flight of imagination on the part of the Prophet to adopt the title 
of (a blessing for the entire universe) that the Lord on 

High had conferred on him ? 






DANTE AND ISLAM 


(By Dr. Sh. Inayat Ullah, m.a., ph.d.) 



Dante Alighieri (1265 — 1321 A. C.), the incarnation of Italy’s 
genius, is the greatest figure in the Italian literature. He is not 
only the supreme poet of the Italian nation, but also the national 
hero of his country. He was at once the interpreter of her past 
and the prophet of her future. He wrote several works in prose 
and poetry, but is best known to the world at large by his 
immortal Divina Commedia, a long poem, in which he describes 
his imaginary spiritual pilgrimage. Led by the Roman poet 
Virgil, he passes through Hell and Purgatory to the earthly 
Paradise ; from which his beloved Beatrice brings him, through the 
nine moving spheres of Paradise, to an anticipation of the Beatific 
Vision in Heaven. The whole constitutes a supreme work of art, 
depicting man and nature in the mirror of eternity and revealing the 
passions and motives of his contemporaries, as well as the characters 
of the men and women of the past, with whose souls he meets and 
speaks in his visionary journey through the three spirit realms. 
The splendour of his art and the incomparable beauty of his style 
on the one hand and his religious zeal and passion for righteousness 
on the other, make him the successor alike of the poets of ancient 
Rome and of the Prophets of the Old Testament. 

The students and admirers of Dante have for long been 
interested in the question of the origin of his ideas and of the 
whole conception of the Divine Comedy. The Romance scholars 
of former generations, who had at the best only a slight acquaintance 
with Eastern literature, usually explained his ideas with reference to 
his Christian precursors or ascribed them to the fertile imagination of 
the great poet himself. If has, however, been the merit of the 
Orientalists to illumine the whole subject by making a comparative 
study of Dante’s work and certain specimens of Islamic Oriental 
literature and establishing definite relations between the two, which 
not only clearly point to the indebtedness of Dante to Eastern 
sources, but also explain many of his ideas and passages in his 
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Comedy, which had not been properly understood before. Although 
the French Orientalist Blochet ^ and the Italian Prof. Gabrieli ’ 
have both written on the subject of Dante’s sources and his relations 
with the Oriental literature, the work ol Prof. Miguel Asin Palacios 
has proved the most important, and his arguments the most 
convincing in regard to this controversial subject. Prof. Asin, who 
has for many years past occupied the chair, of Arabic with great 
distinction in the University of Madrid and has made a life-long 
study of mediaeval Muslim philosophers and mystics and of the 
mutual relations and influences of Islam and Christianity during 
the Middle Ages, has almost conclusively proved by a comparison of 
many passages of the Divine Comedy with the works of Islamic 
writers (Ibn-al-Arabie in particular) that Dante was indebted to 
Eastern sources not only for the general conception of the Divine 
Comedy, but also in matters of detail. The result of the learned 
Professor's labours and researches are embodied a special monograph, 
entitled “ La escatologia Musulmana en La Divina Comedia," which 
appeared in Madrid in 1919 and at once raised a storm of 
controversy in the learned world in general and in the circle of the 
Romance scholars in practicular. This work has been translated into 
English in an abridged form by Mr. Sunderland (London, 1926) 
and also into French (Paris, 1928). A full summary of Prof. Asin’s 
thesis was recently given by his young colleague Prof. Gonzalez 
Palencia in his excellent " Historia de la Literature Arabigo-Espanola " 
(Barcelona, 1928) * and it is translated here in the following 
paragraphs from the original Spanish for the benefit of those readers, 
who may be interested in the subject but have not the time or 
inclination to go through the larger works, mentioned above. 

After several years of controversy and discussion in reviews 
and periodicals all over the world, the thesis concerning the sources 
of Dante, first enunciated and proved by Professor M. Asin 
Palacios of Madrid in 1919, is gradually making headway among 
the learned. The thesis is that it is the Islamic literature that 
holds the key to the greater part of the explained and the 
unexplained portion of the Divine Comedy, that is to say of the 
portion which the students of Dante explained by the ideas of his 
Christian precursors and of that which, being inexplicable, they 
attributed to the creative genius of Dante. 

Prof. Asin found that the first Islamic model, which could 
influence the conception of the Divine Comedy, was the legend of 

1. Bkx:het, E. Les sources orientales de la divine comedie, 1901. 

2. Gabrieli, G. (1) Intorno alle fonti Orientale della Divina Commedia, 
im (2) Dante et 1’ Oriente. 1921. 

The woric is under translation by' the writer of these lines, 
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the noctural journey (tsra) of Mohammad to Hell and of his 
ascension to Heaven (tniraj )—the legend which was widely current 
in popular version in the Islamic countries since the ninth century at 
least and had been enriched and poetized by theologians, mystics 
and literary men in successive centuries. In these legends, 
Mohammad or an ordinary mortal is, like Dante in his poem, the 
principal character of the journey, who relates the events and 
describes the scenery. Both the journeys begin at night and on 
getting out of a deep sleep. A wolf and a lion bar the way of the 
Inferno against the Muslim traveller, just as Dante is held up by 
a panther, a he-wolf and a she-wolf. In a luxuriant garden, 
between Heaven and Hell, which is the abode of the spirits, the 
Muslim is met by the poet khaitaoor in the same way as the 
classical poet Virgil conducts Dante to the garden of Limbo, the 
abode of the heroes and spirits of antiquity. By Heaven’s order, 
Virgil offers himself to Dante as a guide ; Gabriel renders similar 
service to Mohammad. 

The torments are also alike in both the Hells. In the Islamic 
Hell, adulterers are seen driven before violent storms of fire, and its 
first floor is represented, like Satan’s City of Dis in the Italian 
poem, as an ocean of fire on whose shore are found tombs filled 
with fire. Usurers, like Dantean murderers, make useless efforts 
to gain the bank of a bloody lake. Like the tyrants and dishonest 
guardians of the Islamic Hell, the Dantean gluttons and robbers are 
tortured in different ways by terrible serpents. 

The spiritual features of the Dantean Paradise are found in 
some redactions of the Islamic legend : colour, light and music are 
the descriptive elements used by both the travellers in order to 
suggest the supernatural character of the Beatific life. In each 
sphere, the heavenly splendour increases by degrees, until it dazzles 
the two travellers, who think they have been blinded and instinctively 
raise their hands to the eyes. Their respective guides, Gabriel 
and Beatrice, comfort them, till they receive more light from God 
and can contemplate with ease the brilliance of the heavenly 
splendour ; because without this additional light, neither of the two 
could describe what he saw. Both ascend in space with the 
swiftness of the wind or the arrow, each conducted by a guide, who 
leads and comforts the pilgrim ; satisfies his curiosity ; instructs him 
and invites him to show his gratitude. And if on reaching the last 
stages of the Dantean ascension, Beatrice is substituted by St. 
Bernard, Gabriel also leaves Muhammad near the throne of God, to 
which he is raised through the ministry of a luminous garland. 

The Dantean and Islamic ascensions coincide not only in their 
broad outlines but also in episodes of concrete vision. The giganti?;. 
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eagle of Dante in the house of Jupiter, which is formed by the 
combination of myriads of angels and which flaps its wings and 
sings Biblical songs, is an adaptation of the gigantic angel in the form 
of a cock, which was seen by Muhammad, flapping its wings and 
chanting religious hymns. In both ascensions, the guides invite the 
two pilgrims to contemplate from the height of the heavens the 
world below, at the insignificance of which they greatly marvel. In 
both cases, the Beatific Vision is described in the same way : “ God 
is a point of the most vivid light, surrounded by nine concentric 
circles, which are formed by close files of innumerable angels. The 
circle nearest to the focus is that of the cherubim.” Twice does the 
pilgrim contemplate this grand spectacle ; once from afar, and again 
before the throne of God. The effects, produced by the Beatific 
Vision in their minds, are also identical in the two ascensions. At 
first, he is so much dazzled by the brilliancy of the divine focus that 
he believes himself to be blinded thereby ; but shortly afterwards, 
his sight becomes acute and perfect, so that he succeeds in 
penetrating to the interior of the focus and contemplating it with a 
fixed and continuous gaze. He finds himself unable to describe 
what he saw ; he only recollects that he experienced, a kind of ► 
spiritual ecstasy, preceded by intense pleasure. 

And even the spirit, the allegorico-moral meaning, of the 
Divine Comedy was not new. The Sufis or Muslim mystics 
especially Ibn al-Arabi of Murcia in Spain, use like Dante the 
dramatic journey of a man, Muhammad, across the regions beyond 
the grave and his ascension to the heavens as a symbol of the 
regeneration of souls by faith and theological virtues. Both Dante 
and Ibn al-Arabi treat the journey as a symbol of human life, whose 
ultimate goal and supreme felicity consist in the Divine Vision, 
which no one can obtain without the guidance of theological faith. 
Natural reason by itself can lead man only to the first stages of the 
journey, which are symbolic of intellectual and moral virtues, but not 
upto the sublime mansions of Paradise, which are symbolic of 
theological virtues and are unattainable without illuminative grace. 
In some Muslim versions, the protagonist is not Muhammad, but an 
ordinary man, sinful and imperfect, whereby the Islamic pilgrimage 
sets up in itself, like the poem of Dante, two characters, the idealist 
allegory and the profoundly human realism,—which are apparently 
opposed to each other. 

A considerable number of scenes, episodes and topographical 
details of the Divine Comedy, whose proto-types do not appear in 
the various redactions of the Muhammadan Miraj, have the|r 
precedents and models in other documents of the Islamic literature, 
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viz., the Quran, or the traditions describing the final judgment and 
the next life, or the doctrinal writings of Muslim theologians and 
mystics, who systematized and interpreted the documents of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

Among all the Islamic thinkers, Prof. Asin points out the 
writings of the notable Muslim mystic, Ibn al-Arabi (1164-1240) as a 
possible model for the architecture of the Dantean Inferno. Dante, 
like Ibn al-Arabi, prefers circular or spherical forms ; the infernal 
storeys, the astronomical heavens and the angelic choirs surrounding 
the focus of the Divine Light are described by the Florentine poet in 
the same way as by the Muslim mystic. The latter describes them 
likewise ; and it is marvellous that the graphic sketches, ^\hich 
Dantists have been able to draw with the help of the descriptions in 
the Divine Comedy coincide exactly with those outlined in the 
Futuhat of Ibn-al-Arabi. 

The identity of the plans establishes a definite relation 
between the model and the copy. It is impossible that this may 
have been a casual coincidence. Casuality is not the scientific 
explanation of historical facts. The historical fact before us is that 
Ibn al-Arabi in the thirteenth century, twenty-five years before the 
birth of the Florentine poet, has already given in four successive 
volumes of his Futuhat the designs of places beyond the grave, all 
conceived in circular or spherical forms, which represent the cosmos 
and its origin. Eighty years after, Dante gives us in marvellous 
verses a poetical description of those very places in the world to 
come. The topographical features of this description are so minute 
and precise that they enable his commentators of the twentieth 
century to represent them graphically by geometrical figures, which 
prove to be essentially similar to those traced by the mystic of Murcia 
six centuries ago. Without supposing that the latter was imitated by 
Dante, the identity between the two descriptions remains an 
inexplicable enigma or a miracle of originality. 

Asin also points out other similarities in the topography of the 
Dantean places to the descriptions of Ibn al-Arabi. The Islamic 
Aaraf is, for instance, the proto-type of the Limbo ; the Gehennam 
is the ihodel of the Inferno ; the Sirat is the pattern of the 
Purgatory, while the mystical rose was modelled after the Islamic tree 
of felicity {Tuba). In both descriptions, Jerusalem is the pivot on 
which revolves the ultra-mundane world ; while above the town in a 
vertical direction rises the Heaven, the abode of the Divinity. The 
majisions in the Inferno and the Paradise are equal in number and 
are sub-divided in such a way that each infernal place is the antithesis 
of the corresponding celestial one. 
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Asin indicates many other analogies in episodes and scenes, 
which are sometimes identical. Among these may be mentioned the 
classification of the inhabitants of the Limbo and its moral 
punishment, which are similar to those of the Islamic Aaraf. Ihe 
traitors suffer from the punishment by frozen ice, \vbich is the 
counter-part of the Islamic Zatnharir ; the picture of Lucifer 
embedded in ice is like that of Iblis in the Islamic legend. In the 
end may be mentioned the spiritual descripticn of the Beatific 
Vision, which produces intellectual clarity and ecstatic delight. 

These images, symbols, descriptions and ideas like the 
Dantean clearly suggest the fact of imitation. But could Dante know 
the eschatological htrature of Islam ? ^ 

The religious legends concerning the world beyond the grave 
were well-known among the Spanish Muslims. Ibe Mozarabes of 
Cordova and St. Eulogia knew of a life of Muhammad, which was a 
mixture of authentic and unauthentic traditions. Ihe Archbishop of 
Toledo, Don Rodrigo Jimenez, used Arabic sources in his Historia 
Arabum, in which he gives an account of the Muhammadan 
ascension, Miraj. From him the legend passed to Key Sabia, who 
wrote his chronicle about 1260. A few years later we find it 
included in a book of the bishop of'Jaen. 

It is, therefore, not difficult that this legend which was so well- 
known in Spain, should have passed to Italy and become known to 
Dante, who finished the Inferno about 1306. It is not possible to 
point out the way, by which it actually reached him. Asin, however, 
suggests the name ot Brunette Latini, the teacher of Dante, who 
came to Spain, where it is reasonable to suppose, bis cultured and 
curious mind passionately fond of knowledge was attracted by the 
brilliant Court of Toledo, which was very much under the influence 
of Arabian culture. For we know that be discussed with the 
translators of the school of Toledo and with the Christian and 
Muslim professors of the school of Seville, who also redacted his 
works, which included a translation of Don Rodrigo’s Historia 
Arabum. 

On the other hand, the mind of Dante as revealed by his 
works shows itself open to all kinds of scientific and literary influences. 
It is therefore inconceivable that he should have excluded from the 
sphere of bis universal curiosity the Islamic culture, which was 
widespread in the Europe of the 13th century. In hie works,‘Convivio’ 
and “VitaNouva” he cites Arab astronomers and philosophers 
like Abu Ishaq al-Bitruji, Farabi, Gbazali and Ibn Rusbd. It was 
only because of bis sympathy for things Islamic that he passed 
favourable judgments Upon men like Saladin, Ibn Sina and Ibn 
Rusbd, 
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THE PBOPHET’S TUNIC* 




[Prof. Castagne, Paris] 



When the Prophet had overcome the resistances opposed against 
the new religion by the town of Mecca and had triumphed over 
his enemies, he undertook the that mission devolved on Islam and 
sent some Ambassadors to the neighbouring people in order to 
convert them to the new religion. 

In 628 of the Hegira, the Prophet, already recognized as the 
spiritual as^^well as the temporal head of Arabia, hurried forward 
the Ambassadors to the kings of the neighbouring countries to 
tell them to rally to the faith which had recently been accepted 
by bis country. 

It was during this year, commonly known as the “ Year of 
the Ambassadors ” that the sovereigns of the countries of adjoining 
“Courts”, saw Arab envoys appear, armed with letters sealed 
with the Prophet’s seal. 

The welcome accorded to these Ambassadors was not always 
the same, and it was thus that the King of Persia, when reading 
the Prophet’s letter, flew into a violent rage and destroyed it in 
, the presence of the Prophet’s envoys. 

When this news reached him, the Prophet pronounced a few 
words saying that God would punish the country which did not 

♦ Prof. Castagni of the French Foreign Office, Paris believes that the 
tunic now in the possession of Her Highness Princess Dayang Muda of Sarawak, 
now Khair-un-Nisa is the one which was originally sent by the Macaucas of 
Egypt as a present to the Holy Prophet. It is for some research scholars of 
Islam to discuss in the light of history how far the Professor’s conclusion is 
warranted. Its reproduction appears elsewhere in this number.—Editor. 
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want to recognize the true faith, and that the treatment the King of 
Persia had given to his missive, would later be reserved by God 
for Persia. As a matter of fact, a short time later this prophecy 
was realized and Persia was conquered. 

King Heraclius was surprised at receiving the Prophet’s 
letter, but absorbed by war, took no further notice of it. 

Some Ambassadors went to Abyssinia and finally, the Prophet 
appointed Atib Ibn Abbi Baltaa as delegate to £1 Macaucas at 
Alexandria. El Mecaucas was Governor of Egypt in the interests 
of the Emperors of Byzantium, but considered himself, and with 
just reason, thanks to the troubles which befell the Byzantium 
Empire, to be almost an independent sovereign. 

El Macaucas received the envoys, talked with them for a 
long time, asked them different questions, kept them around for 
several days, and finally sent them back with gifts and a reply. 

El Macaucas, being a Christian, and Governor for the Christian 
Emperors, was not able to decide upon his conversion to Islamism, 
or to impose this religion on his country. 

Nevertheless, after having thanked the Prophet for sending 
delegates to him, he wrote : 

“He (the Ambassador) is returning to you and I have 
I given him to present to you two young girls of noble extraction, 

I beautiful clothes, and a mule which I beg of you to accept.” 

We find numerous attestations which history gives us in 
regard to this Embassy, and certain historians have given a 
complete list of the ^presents which the Prophet received. 

Amongst others, Abd-el-Rahman relates that after treatipg 
the Prophet’s envoy with distinction, El Macaucas gave him some 
presents, a complete outfit of clothes (Kisoue), a mule (the mule 
Douldoul) and two young girls. The Prophet married one of them, 
iMarie, who gave him a son Ibrahim, who died quite young. 

In the 7th century, Egypt was celebrated for her materials, 
and Sovereigns as well as Governors had special weaving foctories 
at their disposal which produced most beautiful stuffs for state 
clothes .and grand ceremonies. It was from these materials that 
the tunics which were presented to the Prophet were cut. These 
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garments pleased the Prophet immensely: he preserved them with 
great care and one day he said to his disciples that he wished to 
be buried in the clothes which were sent to him from Egypt 
(Masoudi). Shiite as well as Sunnite religious tradition confirms 
Ithe fact that the sacred tunics played a great part during the life— 
land even after the death of the Prophet. 

In accordance with the divine command, he handed these 
garments to his favourite disciples after having first worn them 
for a certain time, which act conferred on them the “ baraka ” 
(blessing). In their turn, the disciples passed them down to their 
children and friends. (Le Chatelier.) 

The History of the Badaouiya tells us that the Prophet often 
gave his own clothes to bis relatives and friends. Thus Abou 
Bekr, Ali Ibn Abou Thaleb, Ahnas Ibn Malek and Omar received from 
him garments which they used after him. He gave a black caftan 
to a woman in recompense for a small service which she rendered 
to him. Again, Abdu-el-Rahman and Ali, charged with a perilous 
mission, received turbans from him by way of encouragement. 
Another time, he gave his coat to a poet who had written some 
verses against him, and later came to implore forgiveness by 
dedicating a beautiful ode to him. This coat is said to be the one 
which is to the present day preserved in Constantinople. 

By the 1st century of the Hegira, any thing which had touched 
the person of the Prophet was already considered sacred and 
innumerable proofs exist confirming the great belief in the Baraka 
which was already strong among Mahomedans. 

Moawia piously preserved the nails of the Prophet which,: 
when he felt his end was approaching, he ordered to be ground to 
powder and placed in his mouth and eyes in order to facilitate his 
entry into Paradise. Mahommed’s barber carefully preserved his 
hair, and even at the present day some hair from the Prophet’s, 
beard are still preserved in a casket in Constantinople. 

Ali the favourite disciple of the Prophet having become 4th 
Khaliph, distinguished himself by his great honesty, by his courage 
and by his resolute attachment to the Prophet After his tragic 
death, he left to his sons the precious souvenirs which he had 
inherited from the Prophet. 

First Hassan then Hussein inherited these pious things from 
their father. After the death of his brother, Hussein who had the 
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honour to be the claimant to the Khalifat, thought it wise in 680, to 
be nble to regain his rights by fighting. This epic, still commemorated 
to<tay by stirring processions, has remained famous in history. 

When Hussein received a delegation from the town of Cufa 
with more than 150 sheets of parchment covered with signatureCVS 
sent his cousin to see that all was ready for bis triumphal entry. On 
receipt of an affirmative reply which was carelessly made, Hussein 
set forth without knowing that on the same day his cousin had been 
beheaded by order of Yezid. Trusting in the justice of his cause, 
Hussein took the precious souvenirs with him which could justify his 
rights, and in which case he would stir up the faith in his followers 
and terrorise his foes. In fact, history relates that at the time of a 
battle engaged by Moawia against Ali, he won the victory by means 
of strategy. On the point of being beaten, he commanded his troops 
to fasten verses of the Koran on to their lances and thus indicate the 
arbitration of God. 

Ali’s troops did not dare to attack their adversaries for fear of 
committing sacrilege. Hussein departed taking with him the relics 
which were bequeathed to him by his father who had received them 
from the Prophet himself, and which on account of this fact possessed 
a powerful Baraka. 

But instead of the triumphal glory which he thought to attain, 
Hussein fell a martyr, thus acquiring eternal glory. 

In fact, having met the division of Yezid, which was sent to 
arrest him, Hussein refused to surrender and after 3 days’ heroic 
resistance succumbed, his arms in his hand, with all of his companions. 

Historians tell us that he was pierced by a lance and that his 
head was sent as well as those of his companions, to Yezid as a 
symbol of homage. 

But, Yezid had no intention of killing Ali’s son, and deplored 
' the zeal of his general who was unable to capture him alive. In 
order to overlook to a certain extent the deplorable effect produced by 
the death of the Prophet’s grandson, he gave permission to the 
survivors to take away with them the souvenirs and the body of him 
who had been their chid. Reassigned Medina as their place of abode,' 
and partly contributed to their expenses. It was at Medina that the 
Alide faniily lived for some time under the supervision of the Governor 
of Yezid, by receiving periodically material help from the latter’z 
Coqrt, 
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I^mmens, ia- hia ftxcellentjatotk-OB^ the tagn of Moawia I and 
the Alides, has left us a striking picture of the true life and customs 
of the Alides in exlile. It was Ali’s son Hussein who inherited the 
souvenirs and relics left by his father and these were always handed 
down from father to son in the line of the 12 Imams. 

After the disappearance of the 12th Imam, the Shiitic souvenirs 
were transferred to Persia to be piously preserved in purely Shiitic 
holy places. 

Aspahan, Kerbela or Meched Hussein, Imam Hussein*—such are 
the names of the Persian sanctuaries thenceforward known as places 
of extreme riches. In fact, the munificence of the Shahs of Persia 
as well as of many rich Persians, had ornamented its holy places 
with materials of infinite value, of precious jewels, of gold and of silver. 
It was said that all who were buried in the country surrounding one 
of these Holy Places, would more easily reach Paradise, this depending 
largely upon the distance which separated the body from the 
Mosque or Holy Place. 

Caravans of pilgrims came to visit these sanctuaries and other 
caravans brought the bodies of the deceased who had expressed the 
pious wish to be buried in sacred ground. 

The relics of Shiitic saints piously preserved in these holy 
places were from time to time transferred to safer spots, when they 
were threatened by some danger. 

In the XVIIIth century, Persia was the seat of cruel wars 
with the Afghans, as well as a civil war which devastated the 
country for many years. In about 1723, an Afghan army besieged 
Ispahan which, after several months’ resistance, was forced to 
compromise and accept the terms of the invaders. The Shah of Persia 
himself was obliged to give himself up to the mercy of the conqueror, 
k and went in person to hand over the royal insignia. This event 
I appears to have been the beginning of a series of risings and fights in 
I the different provinces of Persia, which prepared the land for the 
[ activities of the sect of the Wahabis. This sect of austere fanatics, 
i settled down in'Yemen in about 1746. 

Converted to their doctrine, the Emir of Nedj, Ibn Sa’oud, 
placed himself at their head and by degrees succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the different Holy Places of Islam. These followers 
' considered that'their mission was to purify Islam by destroying all 
<wUcb, to them, was idolatrous. Thus various different sanctuaries 
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were attacked by them, burnt or pillaged, and many were the relics 
which were destroyed by their hands. The pillaging of Imam 
Hussein has remained in history sadly famous for the atrocities which 
were committed there by the Wahabis and for the immense booty 
.^hich was plundered by them. 

Indeed, if this rigid doctrine of the purification of Islam was 
comprehensible to the heads of this movement, those who took part 
in the raids foresaw mainly the material benefits they could obtain in 
I the nature of jewels, gold and silver. However venerated the relics 
jwere, they had no value in their eyes, but on the contrary, they were 
. destroyed as objects of idolatry. 

B|aye in war, and leading a nomadic life, the Wahabis moved 
about very quickly and appeared w'here they were least expected. This 
w.itreme activity on their part, contrasted with the heavy and slow 
movements of the regular troops, explained their success. 

At one time these successes were so important that Napolean 
considered it advisable to enter into negotiations with them. Before 
the XVIIIth century, diplomatic relations between France and Persia 
were, so to speak, non-existent, and from one side and the other, the 
most absurd ideas were formed regarding their respective powers. It 
was especially the Catholic missionaries who were the first to bring 
European ideas to Persia and to send reports, more or less fantastic 
on what they had seen during their missions. 

Documents preserved at the French Foreign Office give us an 
idea of the relations which existed between the two countries at the 
time of Louis XIV. By degrees, the importance of the regular diplo¬ 
matic relations was felt and the Court of Versailles decided to send 
a regular Embassy composed of a great number of persons whose 
mission was to bring about a treaty with the King of Persia. 

In 1707, this mission set forth under the command of 
Monsieur Fabre, and after many curious adventures, reached the Qourl 
of Persia. This unfortunate embassy lost its chief en route who was 
replaced by Monsieur Michel. It finally reached its destination 
attacked by disease and worn out with fatigue. Among the members 
of this Embassy was a distinguished man, a distant nephew of Jean 
Jacques Rouss^u, who had requested from the King permission to 
join this delegation. A cultivated man, thirsting for knowledge, 
Rousseau took part in all the adventures of this Embassy, and finished 
by gaining the confidence of the Shah of Persia, of whom be 
became a great friend. 
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-Du^.&e aegespf Isi^an ^previ^y ,men^p^, 
wPs aole to render a great ^pice,to the Snah of Persia by hjdiiig 
and preserving from the terrible pillage wflich took place after the 
entry of^the troops into Isphan, .the most ,sacred .treausures 

bfelpngiijgjtp.inis.spvefoi'gn. Assist^ by a devoted eunucn, he hid 
the special pasket belonging to the .Shah which cphtoihed his 
pf^ous jewels, With tlie promise , to restore them one day , to the 
lei^tjhiaie heir to the throne. And indeed, when the SBah’s son 
reMfn^ to Ispalgh, Rousseau brpught.put the casket and restored 
it to him' at an official ceremony. 

"Iriie $bah was so moved by thjs act of honesty, that Ijb 
descepded from his thrope, embraced Rousseau, promis^ him his 
friendship and presented him with a wonderful ring which he was 
vyearipg pn his finger, lie became an intimate friend of the new 
sovereign as he had been of his lather. In his leisure he was able 
to .study all questions, which interested him apd began to form a 
valuable collection which was later spld to the ^pseum of 6t. 
Petersburg by his son. 

He married in Ispahan and had one son whp, like hin\self, 
ep^b<^aced a diplomatic career and succeeded, his father in his c^cial 
\york and in his historical, and ^hnographic researches. A tp^n pf 
great talent, spiking perfect P'ersiap, Turkish and Arabic pnd -even 
composing verses jn these, languages, Rousseau soon became kppAYp 
as the author of many interesting works on the subject of Persia 
and a very distinguished orientalist, and corresponding tpemb^'^ 
num^oii^.academies. 

l^jtom .lSOl pnwardsi the .movement of the Wahabis ,became 
aggte^ve, and they attacked yarious Holy Places of Islam. Rpusseau’s 
reports, abound jn det^s of ue atrocities committed by ^e Wahabis 
and it,, is possible to lollow jfrpm these almost day by day the development 
of these n^yeme^ts* A great a^hmrer of Islam and .thorbugly 
familiar with the History of the Artistic buildings or Persia, ^ousee^u 
was considered by the Moslems as one of themselves and indeed, 
he took an, active part in jthe unrest which at that tiipe agitated the 
KlpslPm world. 

{^tpr.^ tefnhie pillage ,pl Imam Hussdn, certain relics were 
transported tor safer keepihg to Imath hlpussa and to other more 
defended places. 

Opq,day,\vh^ .the .threats of the Wahabis became too 
mPQvdngnliis Mosl^ friends asked Rousseau to save and to carry 
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away a most sacred relic which would of necessity be destroyed by 
the fierce sect, should it fall into their hands. 

It is known in history that there once was a relic consisting 
of a tunic, which had belonged to Hussein and was preserved in one 
of the Mosques at Ispahan. It is specially interesting to note here 
that in the middle of the last century, a German Historian attempted 
to see this relic whilst on a visit to Ispahan, but he was unsuccessful 
as he was told that the relic was always preserved in a closed box 
and no one could ever afford to see it. In view of this historical 
statement, several enquiries have been made in Ispahan—one in 
particular, by the well-known collector Monsieur Brasseur, French 
Consul in Ispahan. No trace of a tunic, however, could be found, 
as it was impossible to say when it disappeared from this town. 
Consequently the tradition of the Rousseau family in relation to 
the above-mentioned information, leads us to say that the tunic 
had probably already left the Mosque in about 1721—23, as we know 
it was taken to France in about 1806. 

To resume: Rousseau accepted the mission offered him by the 
Moslems, and asked leave of his Ambassador, General de Gardanne. 
He left for France taking with him this precious relic. The boat on 
which he set sail for Marseilles was ship-wrecked and a part of the 
collection which he carried away with him was lost, but the casket 
which contained this relic was saved and brought to Marseilles. 

When he reached Marseilles, Rousseau entrusted the precious 
relic to a lawyer to keep in safe deposit, and after a long career, 
feeling his end was near, he left it to his son with a recommendation 
piously preserved in the family. He told him that this precious 
tunic had belonged to the Prophet in the past, that he should 
preserve it with care and touch it only with veneration, that he should 
be prudent and not give it too much publicity in view of the 
excitability and fanaticism which ruled at this period over the 
Moslem World. 

A diplomat like his father before him, he travelled a great 
deal in the Orient, studied religious questions and in his turn 
bequeathed this precious relic to his son. From father to son this 
relic was preserved in the family and finally reached Her Highness 
the Da 3 rang Muda of Si^wak. 

In the past, the British Museum hearing that one of the 
descendants of the famous collector Monsieur Rousseau, had 
pr^erved this tunic, offered him a large sum for it in order to 
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acquire it for the Museum. Rousseau, however, refused this offer 
aad his children thus inherited this unique relic which offers 
an extraordinary interest from the point of view of history and 
religion. 

It is interesting to note, by the wiy, that this tunic of Egj ptian 
provenance, bears undoubtedly, traces of its origin. In fact the 
cut of this tunic, which has a slight resemblance to the Dalmatic, 
is Egyptian in origin, for the Arabs did not wear such short garments. 
The material of which it is made is of the family of “ Byssus”, 
known in Egypt during the first years of the Hegira, the secret of 
which has been discovered, thanks to the analysis made by a textile 
specialist. As previously mentioned, the Egyptian Government 
had at its disposition the finest weaving factories which produced 
ceremonial garments from precious materials, sometimes woven 
from fibres of shells. Other materials were made from fine linen 
which often resembled silk. It is to this last category of tissues 
that the material of which the tunic is made, belongs. 

Handed to the Prophet’s Ambassador by El Macaucas, it 
reached him with the gifts as above mentioned. Worn by the 
Prophet himself in order to confer on it the precious Baraka, this 
tunic was given to Ali who in his turn bequeathed it to his 
son. 

Free of all inscriptions in its original state, the tunic was 
later ornamented—^after the death of the 12th Imam—with artistic 
inscriptions comprising the whole Koran as well as the prayers of 
the 12 Imams. According to specialists this work must have 
taken 15 to 20 years to complete and was undertaken by a 
calligraphic artist of great talent. It is curious to study the pictorial 
composition of the ornamentation as well as of certain details of 
its execution. Indeed by studying attentively the ensemble of 
the ornamentation one is struck by the symmetry of the work which 
indicates an architectural idea. The sourates form detached 
compartments and even the small rosaces contain phrases of a 
complete prayer. 

The Persian influence was especially known at the time of 
the Abbaside Khaliphs and it was undeniably under their reign 
that this precious relic was decorated and ornamented, to be 
deposited later on, in one of the sanctuaries of the Moslem World. 

Thus, by an extraordinary chain of circumstances,this relic 
which has witnessed the history of Islam from its origin and was 
transferred from Arabia to Persia, has at last found a safe home 
in Paris; and it was capable of being made the object of deep 
study on the part of the finest connoisseurs on religious Islamiq 
(questions, 
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of life. Wanmzi'ati Gharqan is first st^. Noz'a means 
“to draw”. Gharq means diving intp i^^meth;^ ^ehpld those, 
says the verse, who are so drawn or absOTl^ by the love 
of their pursuit that they dive deep itito it.' In other words, 
^hey cultivate an ^ll-consuming p^sipn for whatever they take 
|h l\knd apd are so thoroughly engrossed in it as to lose 
(m^piseives. Thl^ is tfie very first thing that is necessary, if 
ypy want to achieve success in any undertaking, you must |>at 
^ WhpV Pf ypi^r n^art and soul'into it. 

Th|i$ first stage, however, inyojves a constant effort oi^ t|^ 
ppt of man. He'has to exert himself to draw asjde from every 
distr^action and concentrate on his object. This i& not eng ugb . 
Qae must step to the next higher stage described by 
ae,cqfid verse, Wannashitati Nashian. fn other yyords^ the 
]vork niuat cease to be work; it must becpige a pleasure |p 
ifaetf. Thef® i? b® p® longer any volpntary efiqrt ip heepjpg 
Me’s mind gn his work, as was the cft^e in the beginping. 
Constant cpnceptration on a particular tiling begets loye%r t^e 
thing ana the work in hand becomes a pleasure in itself. J^gt 
is to say, one works for its own sake. Its pursuit becomes a 
source of pleasure. This is the second stage along the road to 
success—vts;., when work is no longer a drudgery but a positive 
pleasure. 

Then comes the third stage, Wassabih ati Sabhan i.e. when 
one swims through his work. At a glance he understands the 
whole thing and he experiences not the slightest hitch or 
hindrance in the work. He becomes an expert who goes 
through his work as fast as one swims through water. 

What happens, then, when a man has gone through all 
these stages ? The result is: Fassabiqati Sabqan, Faltnudab' 
birati Amra. That is to say, such a man excels all others. 
Not only this, he is considered an authority, holding the control 
and direction of the whole thing in his hands. 

Thus, in order to get to the top-most rung of success, the 
Quran lays down five stages: 

1. Thorough devotion. 

2. Work as pleasure, 
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3. Mastery of work. 

. 4. Excelling others. 

5< Booming authority. 

• Jt was along this up-hilt road that the early sons of 
Islam, stage by stage, worked their way up to the temple of 
greatness and from a fallen people, became the builders of a 
mighty civilization, commanding the destinies of the human 
race for long centuries. Eschewing all their evil pre-Islamic 
ways and habits, they devoted themselves heart and soul to 
self-purification. Then in the cause of Truth, they cheerfully 
made sacrifices and laid their very lives down with smiles on 
their lips. Then they cultivated efficiency as a compact body, 
a nation. The result was that within a few decades, the mighty 
Roman and Persian Empires fell prostrate at their feet. Therein 
lies a lesson for those who are crying for Swaraj. Swaraj can 
not come as a free gift nor can it be had for the mere asking. 
It requires preparation on a national scale on the lines above 
chalked out. It must come from within along the various stages 
described above. 
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Woman in Modern Russia 

The current number of the Hindustan Review contains an 
article on Soviet Russia giving first-hand impressions of a 
traveller from that country. It will be of interest to the refers 
of the Revival to know how that much intricate as w^ll as 
delicate social question of sex has been tackled by the 
Bolshevist: 


The distinction of Sex has been abolished. Every Russian 
citizen, irrespective of sex, is known as “Tovarish /,e., Comrade, 
and “comrade” has common gender. The element of sex is not 
allowed to enter into any matter, whatever it may be. A woman is 
eligible to enter into any avocation of life : civil service, fac^ry, 
labour, legislature, judiciary, and the executive, so long as she 
fulfils the necessary requirements of such department. Tho%iOst 
striking instance of this equality is seen in the army. Russia has 
introduced compulsory conscription, and every man has to. serve 
in the army between the ages 16 and 20. A woman is nbt so 
compelled, but she can, if she chooses, enter the Army, when her 
sex is not even enquired into as a matter of form. But what she 
is bound by Law to do is to get a training in the art of Self- 
Defence. 


Hi 41 9K a 

Marriage 

Regarding marriage and divorce, the article says; 

One mistake which is often committed by the tyro is that on 
account of this sexual freedom, marriage is at a discount in Russia. 
It is nothing of the kind. Marriages take place in Russia just as 
everywhere else. Only the form is more simplified than in any 
other civilized country. Sacramental marriages in a church may 
be performed, but they are not considered legal. The place where 
legal marriages take place is the Office of the Registrar of Births, 
Deaths and Marriages. Both the parties have to appear in person 
before the 'Registrar, attest to one pr two formal entries, sign their 
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names, and the “splicing** is done. The same office is utilised for 
divorce cases, but the routine is still simpler than in marriage. 
Both parties need not appear. Either party applying fpr divorce 
4t^fjWii^^bcforc the Registrar, goes through a few fornidlitles, aifig 
the other party is divorced. Only a post card is sent to the otheT 
party^ giving the information. No questioas are asked, no cause 
has t6 be showti. Thd ^^hble transattibh fakes ho m6te than ten 
. minutes to be settled. The only occasion when it may at all be 
Necessary to appear in a Court in ffivorce matters is \yhdn, the,t|fb 
parties cannot come to a decision with regard to the custody of the 
children. Once this is amicably settled, no occasion arises iqr the 
State to know anything about it. 


A woman lawyer sits in this Registrar’s Office, giving free 
.advice to the parties on all matters affecting Briths, Deaths^ 
Marriages and Divorces. There are posters and notices on the 
walls of the office containing helpful instructions in the combating 
of disease of all kinds, in eugenics, and other allied matters. 

« 4: 4: a 


Sp 9 GiAI PrMle 0 s 

lather than put married life at a discount, as the common 
mptwion goes, married women, the writer tells us, enjoy 
spicis^ privileges: 


The chief centre of these privileges is the institutidri for the 
Bfotection of Mother and Child. It is a vast organisafidn odmpris- 
itig a number of things wifhin one area. There is, for instance, a 
Jllateffiity Hospital in each such Institution, where any woman 
Expecting a child may live for a. month before and a mpnfb after 
^ her delivery, the entire costs being paid for by the ptate. The 
fatherhood of the child is not enquired into. Peasant wpinen are 
allowed to stay for nine months after their delivery. Then jOiere 
is the Deserted Women’s Home within the same boundaries, where 
a woman, abandemed by her husband or her , own people, can be 
delivered of her cnild if she is “carrying”, and in any case, trained 
in some productive industry, and is later employed in sodm 
occupation. A woman lawyer sits in this Institution, too, as ip the 
Registrar’s Office, surrounded by flaring instructive posters, and 
giving free advice on all matters affecting maternity to the parents. 

* * * , # 

CtumiOt Children 


j,. .The .irtjatwt possible is ,of, the children .bv,the 
resiilf jthat the,Ii!jiiS(sian chMiiep are.t^,h99l^iest 
shd Jh^jMest m the world. $aysi,die artiote: 

‘%ijfcbchild'wlio is bort in the IhStitutitffi fot the ^’fdWefiOn of 
is sHiawtfl tt-sttty tfefe fot''‘foiif i&xi Wofft his 
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birth and all this time he is looked after most scientifically and 
carefully. Creches^ kindergartens, play-grounds, parks, good food, 
free medical advice and medicines, and through it all, an earnest 
and systematic effort to make the child self-dependent—these are 
some of the general ways adopted by the State to ensure the growth 
of healthy and happy children. The Commissar of Health has 
always his eyes rivetted upon the entire juvenile population in 
Russia and any sign of deterioration anywhere at once brings on 
the spot the sanitary “brigades” who hold a sifting enquiry into 
the cause of the defection and bring about salutary improvements. 

4t 4: 

Law and Order 

Whereas in this country as in the rest of the world, the 
accused in a criminal case has to arrange for his own defence 
at his own expense, under the Soviet system, it is the State 
which supplies free legal advocacy both to the prosecution and 
the defence: 

The Law-courts are of little importance in Russia. The 
reason is, that the main plank of the law, the Civil Courts, have 
become of nominal significance owing to the practical absence 
of private proprietorship. There are the Criminal Courts, which 
carry on the work of punishing malefactors as in other countries. 
Lawyers, however, are truly officers of the State, and they have to 
work for the parties without charging any fees. The maximum 
penalty in Russia is ten years* imprisonment, and that is only for 
capital offences. Capital punishment has been abolished in Russia, 
except for State offences. ^ 

« ♦ 3|C ♦ 

The Quran in Turkish 

Commenting on the new Turkish Translation of the Quran 
Sir E. Denison Ross writes to the Observer of London : 

It may be of interest to your readers to learn that copies have 
now been received from Constantinople of the “ Qur*an *’ translated 
into Turkish by Ismail Hakki, together with a short commentary in 
the form of foot-notes and printed in Latin characters. The text 
is well set in bold leaded type, and the whole style and appearance 
of the book is admirable. 

This marks a notable step in the direction of unorthodoxy in 
Islam; and the full significance of this literary event should not be 
overlooked. Hitherto it has been regarded as an act of impiety to 
issue a translation of the Qur’an unaccompanied by the Arabic text; 
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and until comparatively recently even the lithographing of the text 
was a subject of scruple with strict believers. This scruple accounts 
for the existence of so many modern manuscript copies of the 
Qur’an. 

Now we have for the first time a translation in an Oriental 
language, printed and unaccompanied by the original. The need 
for this Turkish version of the Qur’an was the obvious result of the 
adoption of the Latin alphabet and the ban on the Arabic script. 
A generation was arising which, being ignorant of the Arabic 
alphabet, was unable to read the original Qur’an, quite apart from 
understanding it. 

Nothing can better illustrate the dissimilarity of the Arabic and 
the Turkish languages than the familiar expression, “Bismillah 
ir-Rahman ir-Rahim,” which occurs at the beginning of every 
chapter: “ In the name of God the Compassionate and the 

Merciful.” In Turkish this runs : “ Esirgeyen bagisliyan Tanri 

adiyle,” thus exactly reversing the order of the words, and one 
wonders whether, should pious Turks take to the exclusive use of 
the Turkish version, the familiar expression, “ Bismillah,” w'hich 
is used as grace before meals and for so many other occasions, may 
not die out, and be replaced by “ Tanri adiyle”. 

:is 4: sfe 


A^hanistan under Nadir Shah 

In a lecture in Lahore on the “ Reorganization of Afghanis¬ 
tan,” Mr. Jamal-ud-Din Ahmad of the Afghanistan Educational 
Service, surveyed the recent history of that country, the 
revolution, the coming of King Nadir Shah to the throne and the 
progress since made. As reported by the C. 6* M, Gazette of 
Lahore, the speaker observed: 

Muhammad Nadir Shah returned to his country on March, 11, 
1929 and was proclaimed King in October 1929. From then the 
work of reorganisation commenced seriously. The task had been a 
colossal one, but a great deal had been accomplished. 

Aa regards the Army, there had been recruitment, enhancements 
of pay, better equipment had been supplied and superior training 
afforded and the general fortification of the frontier had been taken 
in hand. The purging of the Civil Services, together with the 
proper selection of officers, and the proportionate representation 
of all classes, tribes and creeds had been another step in this 
campaign of reoi^ganisation* 
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.The financial aspect of the reorganisation, the lecturer 
continued, had been marked by the stabilization of prices, and the 
balancing of the Budget* Communications had been vastly improved 
by the construction of good roads and bridges and a proper supply 
of petrol was available. All Government buildings and historical 
monuments had been restored. Commerce, industry and agriculture 
had made rapid strides and a trade agency had been set up in 
London. New factories, mines, hydro-electric schemes and 
irrigation works had been commenced ; and with these the develop¬ 
ment of waste lands and forests began. 

The education system had under-gone rapid changes as well. 
Educational institutions had been re-opened, State scholars had 
returned from France, Germany, Austria and Turkey, others had 
been sent to India, England, Sweden and the United States. 

As regards the new constitution, Mr. Jamal-ud-Din explained 
that this comprised a National Assembly and a second Chamber, 
the Cabinet being responsible to the Assembly. He pointed a very 
bright future for Afghanistan under the reforms. 

Suppression of Church in Spain 

Ever since the rising of the present Republic on the ashes 
of a Medieval monarchy, there has been a systematic campaign 
of repression against the Catholic Church. The Examiner 
a Catholic Weekly of Bombay, thus deplores the state of 
things: 


The Minister of Public Instruction in Spain has signed the 
decree suppressing religious instruction in all the secondary schools. 
With a stroke of pen the whole traditional basis of the education 
and upbringing of Spaniards has been destroyed. The source, from 
which sprung the motive power which has ever been the dominating 
influence in the lives of the countrymen of St. Dominic and St. 
Vincent Ferrer, of St. Teresa and St, Ignatius, has been hedged 
round and actually cut off from all the schools of the country. 

Perhaps the situation can be best illustrated by explaining the 
position with regard to the hospitals. It decreed that the 
Sister of Mercy and the Sisters of Charity must leave and be replaced 
by lay nurses. 

The dissolution of the Jesuits has already occasioned the 
Government sufficient expense. In the one case of the College of 
Chamartin, outside Madrid, professors have been appointed to take 
over the school and take over the classes, but there is an entire 
Absence of pupils, And \his in spite of the reduced rates y^rbigh the 
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Government offered to attract parents to continue sending their 
children there. Meanwhile, the classes which are given free by 
Catholics in Chamartin to replace those given by the Jesuits are well 
attended. 

Meanwhile, members of Religious Orders are subjected to 
repeated acts of petty tyranny all over the country. This position 
is much relieved by the activities of the Association of Relations 
and Friends of Religions, which is spreading all over the country 
and is gradually growing in power and influence. 

A case in point is that of the community who live in the 
famous Monasterio de la Luz, in Murcia. It consists of some 
seventeen members, who live a life similar to that of the ancient 
hermits. They chant the holy office and devote themselves to 
agricultural labour of all kinds. Their term of occupation of the 
monastery should not expire till the year 1934, yet, the municipality 
ordered that they should leave immediately. The case was taken up 
by the Association, and the municipality was forced to withdraw the 
order of explusion. 

« 3|C * ♦ 

Powei rnNationalism 

The Dawn of Hayderabad publishes the following 
summary of Prof. Vaswani's address before a gathering of 
youth: 


Modern states, he said, were power-states, not culture-states. 
In the days of Asoka, a culture-state was built with the result that 
the state revenue was largely spent, not on the army, but on 
education and the welfare of men aad animals. A new culture- 
state could not come into existence until the fear of war was 
abolished. Modern states were dominated by will-to-power. It 
was so natural to think of power in a world of aggressiveness and 
violence. The army and the navy were a heavy tax on the 
people. 

Vaswani proceeded to discuss different forms of “power- 
nationalism”. An important instance of it was the nationalism of 
Rome. Power-nationalism often was self-assertive, self-conceited, 
egotistic. Romans had a line feeling,—a “feeling of piety” for 
Rome, “the city of the forefathers”. But Rome’s patriotism 
culminated in an aggressive military organisation. The Jews were 
very patriotic; but they thought they were “the chosen people”. 
Arabian patriotism rose above nationalism and embraced Muslims 
alike of Asia and Europe as brothers; but the basis of this brother¬ 
hood wgs at bpst g creed; the npn-Muslim not g brpther 1 Tbp 
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nationalisms of modern countries had, largely, a racial basis; 
Europe had suffered much from the “ Race-Gosper*. Books had 
been written to show that only the white, Nordic races were 
destined to rule, and that the non-white races were unfit for 
Swaraj! 

Power-nationalisms, thus became narrow. It was true they 
communicated an impulse, an emotion, an energy which inspired 
some great deeds and some truly fine ‘^poetry of patriotism’*, and 
threw up some remarkable men like Napoleon and Garibaldi. But 
there was the other side to the picture. Power-nationalisms were 
responsible for wars and violence, for domination and exploitation 
of the weak. A new age was dawning. It asked for a new type 
of nationalism; power-nationalisms must go. A new humanistic 
nationalism was our need. Nations were meant to be members of 
one common Humanity. Nationalism should be not abdicated but 
sublimated, not abolished but re-interpreted in the light of the ideal 
of Humanity. India must be free and strong in order to enter 
upon her world-mission and discharge her dharma to Civilization in 
the new age. 


4c « 

Turkey's Three Year Plan 

According to a Rettier's Constantinople message, Turkey, 
following the example of Russia’s “Five Year Plan” has 
embarked on a three year industrial plan. The message adds: 

She has obtained credits from Italy and Russia totalling about 
50 million Turkish pounds as the result of the recent visit to Rome 
and Moscow of the Turkish Premier and the Finance Minister and 
money will be largely used to finance the scheme which, it is 
understood will embrace textiles and agricultural machinery. 


Italy’s credit amounts to 32 million Turkish pounds of which 
one-third will be paid in cash, one-third will be devoted to the 
purchase of machinery and materials for the development of new 
industrial enter,prises and one-third to pay the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment’s debts to Italian concerns. Credit from Russia is 
largely in the shape of agricultural plant. 

41 « 4c ♦ 

Slavery In Christian Abyssinia 

According to the Guradian o’f Madras, a Christian 
Weekly, slavery is still rampant ip Abyssinia, notwithstanding 
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the fact that it has been a Christian country for the last 1,500 
years: 


The Emperor of Abyssinia has informed the Anti-slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society that it would be possible to end 
slavery in his territory within 15 or 20 years. Abyssinia is said 
to have about a million slaves out of the estimated total of 5 
million slaves iii the world. Its total population is said to be 
about 10 millions about half of whom are Christians. The country 
was converted to Christianity in the fourth century, so that now 
it is estimated that a quarter of the adult male population are 
priests, monks or deacons and a third of the land belongs to the 
Church. But domestic slavery has been a recognised institution 
and the fact that much of the power is wielded by feudal nobles 
and chiefs has made it difficult to abolish slavery speedily. 
Abyssinia's admission into the League of Nations in 1923, gave 
that body an opportunity to initiate measures for the abolition of 
slavery in the whole world and Emperor Ras Taffari himself 
passed an Edict the following year providing for the gradual 
emancipation of slaves, beginning with the children born of slaves. 
The League's efiorts have not proceeded far. It promoted the 
Slavery Convention in 1926 which was signed by several countries 
including Abyssinia. Since then not all the signatory nations have 
ratified the Convention and it has been left practically to their sole 
will to carry out what measures they thought best to abolish slave 
trade and slavery. The signatories including Abyssinia have 
steadily resisted the attempt in the League Assembly to appoint a 
Permanent Commission and an international office to supervise 
the progress against slavery. The League is therefore content to 
collect what information it can from its members. What happens 
however is as Lord Cecil told the Eleventh Assembly in 1930, no 
member would be inclined to take so self-denying an attitude as to 
expose the state of affairs in his country. Under these 
circumstances, the Emperor's assurance published last week is of 
great value and should strengthen the hands of the League of 
Nations to press other members for action. 
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Jawed Nama by Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, l^ahote, India. 

This is the latest production of classical standard that Dr. 
Iqbal has added to world literature. As usual he has chosen the 
vehicle of Persian for the flights of his poetic fancy. . Whereas in 
his last great work, the Zabur-i-Ajam, the Doctor was obviously 
inspired, in respect of general plot and plan, by the model of 
Goethe’s Diwan, the conception in case of Jawed Nama comes 
from the Divine Comedy of Dante, the great Italian poet. Like 
Dante, Iqbal, wafted heavenward on the wings of poetic illumination, 
visits various planets, meets and talks to various departed souls and 
in the garb of this dialogue, throws light on some of the most 
burning and perplexing topics of the day, social, moral as well as 
political. 

Latest research as to the sources of the Divine Comedy has 
established the fact beyond doubt that Dante owed his conception 
of his celestial drama to the idea of Miraj (ascension to heaven of the 
Prophet Muhammad) and similar spiritual experiences of other 
Muslim saints and savants,' especially the Futuhati Makkiyya by 
Ibni Arbi and Risalatul Gha/ran by Abul ’Ala. The Miraj idea 
has been very common in Islamic literature. The Hadith gives 
minute details of the Prophet’s celestial journey, his visits to Heaven 
and Hell, his meeting various departed souls and of the things he 
saw there. Likewise good many Muslim sufis claim to have risen to 
these spiritual heights and lifted the curtain off some of the deepest 
mysteries. The Miraj of Bayazid Bustami and Mohyiddin Ibni 
Arbi are well-known. The latter, taking two men for his guides, one 
a philosopher, the other a religious scholar, roams about the various 
places in the heavens and throws flood of light on most intricate 
questions in a way as if he received it by direct illumination at the 
moment of his Miraj. Recent-most research in Europe, 
especially by Prof. Asin the well-known orientalist of Madrid 
University has traced the conception, even the descriptive details of 
Heaven, Hell and Purgatory to these Islamic ideas which, through 
the channel of Spain found their way into Christian literature and 
influenced Dante. This discovery of the obligation of the Italian 
Poet to Islam for his monumental work which revolutionized the 
entire outlook of Christendom and became the harbinger of the dawn 
of a new era of revival in Europe, naturally turned the attention of 
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ottr Dante cf the East towards adopting a similar method for 
subjecting modern values and standards to the search-light of 
criticism and showing the path to a better and higher order of society. 
Jawed Natna is thus, as a matter of fact, the Miraj Natna of 
Iqbal, describing the heaven-ward flight of the poet aud in that 
symbolism giving a comprehensive survey of contemporary life and 
thought 

It may be of interest to ascertain why the author has chosen 
the name Jawed Natna for what is essentially a Miraj Natna. We 
understand, the choice has been determined by three considerations. 
Firstly, Miraj Natna carries a rather limited significance and would, 
if adopted, have limited the poet’s vision to the sphere of religious 
experience. Jawed Natna gives him a wide berth and he is able to 
give the fullest rein to his fancy and traverse and explore all sorts of 
realms—social, moral, political. Secondly, Jawed is more in keeping 
with the main message of the work— viz., the secret of existence. And 
thirdly and incidentally, also because at the end the poet has 
addressed some lines of guidance and advice to his young boy. Jawed 
and through him to the entire rising generation. 

Six hundred years after the Prophet’s Miraj, Dante gave 
humanity his Miraj, the Divine Comedy, exposing the weak points 
of his age and illumining the path to a higher social order. About 
six hundred years have elapsed since the Italian Poet’s Miraj when 
Dr. Iqbal gives the world a new Miraj, reviewing old values, 
recasting, remodelling and re-shaping human ideas and ideals in the 
light of modern-most scientific research. 

Whereas in the case of Ibni Arbi and Dante, their heavenly 
excursions extend to seven planets and beyond these to Heaven, 
Hell and Purgatory, Iqbal contents himself with visiting six planets 
and does not go anywhere near Hell or Purgatory. Instead of the 
seventh planet he goes towards what he describes as 
i. e.. Heavenward. And this for the reason perhaps that he wanfs 
to give new conceptions of Paradise and Beatific Vision and to reveal 
new truths and secrets. The souls he wants to show as hellish are 
shown in the planet Zuhtil where they are weltering in a sea of blood. 
These are not the common sinners in the ’religious sense of the 
word, they are generally the souls that were guilty of treachery 
against their own nations and motherlands and as such are rejected 
even by Hell as too despicable. 

, To come to the subject matter of Jawed Natna. The book 
opens with a Munaja't and a Shakwa i.e., a supplication and a 
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plaint. The very first complaint that Iqbal brings against God 
before God is the deprivation of man in this'‘v/orldof many colours ” 
of what the poet calls i.e., “ a kindred soul” : 

^ “^1 *^^5 't’I ')1 ^ c;:*! 

“ The longing for a kindred soul keeps him burning, teaching him 
heart-enrapturing tunes. 

“ But this world which is made of water and dust—who can say that 
it possesses a soul too ? ” 

This world of j JiJ i. e., night and day is not at all to 
the poet’s liking: 

j’) C? 5a ^,1 

“ What is this wonder-house of to-day and to-morrow which Tbou 
has created ? ” 

The complaint is followed by the supplication : 

(-C ) jl ^ jl 5^ j c_l 

l_y» i_3^«- i. 35 j y/3 Jyi tjo fi_-35j ^ fi_l 

“ Happy the day which is not of Time, whose morning knows no 
mid-day and no sunset. 

“ O God ! Grant- me that day and set me at large from this day 
which has no fire in it.” 

In other words the poet is fed up with this spacial tim* 
and longs for a kind of “ day ” such as : 

wiy if Ij wbj “ 31 

^ ) Jiy-^ jl <>•»/)I vb’3llf*« 

“ So that souls may get illumined from its light and sound may be¬ 
come visible like colour. 

“ The unforeseen may become present through its lustre and it may 
Ipow no chan|;e, no end,” 
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Then comes the second great complaint. Man whom God 
made the Lord of creation for whom He created the whole universe 
and who was made the recipient of “ ” i.e., knowledge of 

things—that self-same masterpiece of His hand has been denied a 
glimpse of His own face : 

? c/* ly j 1 fV y <d 3J 

sjUJl J-e jylij •)] 

SJ Uj I ^ lL« Od ^ ^ ^ 

“ Oh ye whose arrow has pierced my breast, Who said the word 
“ Call Me! ”* and to whom did He say so ? 

“ Your face is my faith, my Quran; do you withhold a glimpse of you 
from my soul ? 

“ The loss of a hundred rays of the sun, takes away nothing from 
the wealth of the sun.” 

It is not enough to be blessed with knowledge and wisdom. 
That for which the heart burns and which is inaccessible is a 
glimpse of His face: 

“ Without illumination, life is but a malady, reason, a deprivation 
and religion, a coercion.” 

Once more is the supplication for life eternal repeated : 

!.;■* ^ V I y* c/* ci^ f 

“I am but a transient being; make me eternal. From an earthy 
creature make me a heavenly being.” 

Once more is the lack of “ a kindred soul ’’ complained of: 

•^\ ^ iif r/i j<» ji) 

“ A sea I am and it ill-behoves me to be without waves. 

“ Where is the one who should plunge into my depths ? ” 


^°'^'* ***'* ’ ^***^®^'1‘* ^ '^>•1 respond (o you.’WTije Quran 
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The poet is utterly despaired of the older generation and looks 
forward to the coming generations to hearken his message : 

‘HI (it )' rj'** c;-/ ^ 

“ Disappointed as I am in the old men, I have my words for the day 
which is coming; 

“ Grant Thou that my word may become easy to the young and 
make fathomable my sea for them.” 

Heaven’s rebuke to earth 

After Munajat comes the rebuke which heaven flings down to 
earth ; 

“ Dust, even though it may become the mount Alwand is after all 
dust. 

“ Neither is it bright nor lasting like the heavens.” 

Hearing this reproach, the earth complains to God of its 

“ 4- ”, i.e., lightlessness. From Above or “ ^"*'■’13 ” 

as the poet puts it comes the voice of consolation : 

if - ^^4* ‘ii'it'e) j] e^] 

>v.i y yj'^ )] eA®-’ jl 

)! (3^ '^3 (kV? y <-*** 

“ O custodian (of trust) who are unaware of your trust; grieve not, 
just look within yourself. 

“ Have you washed your heart of all trace of hope ? Why, out of 
your dust will spring the light of the spirit. 

” The intellect of man will make a night-attack on the universe; his 
love will make a night-attack on the Abode-less.” 

This rebuke of heaven is followed by the response of the earth. 
Here the theme attains to a most important stage. As if to vindicate 
the position of Mother Earth, against the fling of heaven, one of her 
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sons, thfe poet girds up his loins to invade heaven and subjugate 
it. This is bow the march to heaven begins. The poet is in a 
mood of thirst ** ** and “ ;)«> ” i.e., away from the 

fount of life. In this mood, the song of Maulana Rum spontaneously 
comes to his lips, two lines of which are : 

‘‘ Yesterday the Sheikh was roaming about the town, candle in hand. 
‘‘ Of giants and beasts, he said, I am grown sick and for man I am 
looking. 

“ Said I: This can not be had, much have I searched. Said he 
what can not be had, that exactly is what I long for.” 

In the meanwhile the sun goes down the western horizon and 
in the gathering darkness, from behind yonder hill, lo ! there 
emerges the soul of the great Rumi: 

M hH ^ 31 1; ^ f); 

“ The spirit of Rumi pierced through the certains and from behind 
the mountain, there appeared a block.” 

For a while the poet stands stunned by the unearthly splendour 
of the face of the sage and when he comes round, he confronts him 
with a volley of philosophic questions. What is (existent), he 

asks ? What is (non-existent) ? What is (good), 

what is (evil) ? The Rumi’s spirit thus unravels these knotty 

questions: 

** Life consists in attaining to one’s destined place and in beholding 
God without a mask. 

“A Believer never contents with His attributes; the Prophet was not 
satisfied but with the person of God.” 

The poet’s soul flutters fqr a glimplse of the Divine and 
impatiently asks; 

? t; v!; u^j 3^*^ 
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‘‘ I said : how could one reach the presence of God. 

How could the elements be pierced through.*’ 

The reply comes that just as man came into this world at birth, 
in like manner can he go out of it: 

) y'‘‘ D|*’ 

u*^!; <3’^ ]\ 

jy ^ ;] ^ ^ 

** Said he : “ If you obtain power, you can shatter the very heavens 

‘‘ Remember the Quranic point ‘But through power,’*otherwise, like 
worms must you perish in the dust. 

“ Through ‘ birth,’ O good fellow, have you come into this world of 
four directions. 

“ Through ‘ birth’ too can you spring out of it and break loose the 
chains off yourself.” 

The questions and answers go further on and Rumi explains the 
significance of this new “ or birth. The power of intellect and 
love are discussed and the ways and means to control time and space, 
taught. Light is also thrown on the relation between mind and body 
and the significance of Miraj explained: 

j d 3 ^*" 5 'OJ*" 5 

^^*.2 jv>j| wjHijI 5<>)’ ^ 

31 

31 (3y 5 3^ 

o>aaAj ^Uj I ^ 

31 jy ^jU £yL 


“ What is spirit ? Why, it is absorption, inward delight, burning 
and anguish; the longing for the subjugation of the universe. 

“ What is body ? Why, it is to accustom oneself to colour and 
sound and to this world of four directions. 


* “You shall never get out (of the bounds of liic hea\ens and the earth) but 
through power.” The Quran (55: 35). 
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“ It is intellect which says: near and distant. What is tniraj ? 
Why, it is a revolution in intellect. 

“ Revolution in intellect springs from longing and devotion. Longing 
and devotion release one of up and down. 

“This body is not pinned to my soul; this handful of dust is no 
hindrance to flight.” 

This new spark sets the poet’s whole frame aflame and he 
takes to wings towards the heaven, guided by the spirit of Rumi. 

The moon is the first planet where the poet reaches. The 
spirit of Rumi takes him round and shows him the huge mountains 
there. In one of the caverns, he comes across an ancient sage of 
India whom the poet names “ Jahandost ” which is th^ 

literal translation of Wishwamittar who was the teacher or 

Ram. In the cwurse of conversation, Wishwamittar puts Rumi a 
number of questions. What is the universe, what is man, what is 
truth—he asks. Rumi in two lines explains not only these things 
but also the attitudes of the East and the West towards these : 

Ij 1^1 

“ Man is like sword and truth is the wielder of sword; this world is 
like stone for this sword. 

“ The East looked at truth but did not look at the world, the West 
sank in the world and ran from truth.” 

Jahandost admits the truth of these assertions and confesses 
that East has for ages past been lost in the metaphysical riddles of 
“ existence and non-existence ” but he says be is not despaired of 
its future. The previous day, he says, he saw an angel alight on the 
top of the Qashamrud (a mountain in the moon). Its eyes were full 
of bright light and were casting eager looks down on our hemisphere. 
“ What makes you fix your eyes on the East ? ” enquires Jahan¬ 
dost. “ Do you behold the advent of some beauty ? ” 

The angel replies: 

“■-“I 0 )! jjlA vaJif 
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Said he : ‘‘ It is the hour of the rising of the sun; a new sun is it 

carrying under its arms. 

A struggle have I seen in its bosom and a shaking in its mountains. 
“ To the denizens of heavens that hour is the morning of *Id when 
the eye of a nation opens.” 

After having gone round the moon, the poet and his guide- 
spirit, Rumi, fly towards the planet ’Atarid There 

they meet the spirits of Jamal-ud-Din Afghani and Saeed Halim 
Pasha. Rumi introduces the poet to Afghani by the name of 
Zindarod. Afghani seeks information of Zindarod as to the present 
atate of the world of Islam. Zindarod replies : 

C\ 

jl j! 

saJ/e 5 ^^.0 )\ Vl jl (jj^j 

** In the heart of the nation which broke all territorial bonds, I see a 
struggle between religion and country. 

‘‘ Soul has died within its body for lack of faith; it has despaired of 
the power of the true Faith. 

** Turk, Persian, Arab—all are drunk with the intoxication of the 
West; everyone has the yoke of West around his neck. 

“ The East has been wrecked by the imperialism of the West 
whereas communism has ^aken all splendour away from religion and 
brotherhoodin-faith.” 

In reply, Afghani explains the true significance of religion and 
country and then exposing communism and imperialism, says: 

po I u 50 y j b 5 y 

^U3 vV«J JL, I; vjl b 


“ Both have souls restless and discontented, both are ignorant of God 
nnd deceivers of meii» 
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“ Life the o ne means prod uction, to the other exploitation; 
between these t^iro mill-stones has come the soul ot man, ' ^ 

“ The one is out to exterminate knowledge, religion and art; the 

other lakes soul out of bod)’ and bread out of hand.” 

I -r 

Saeed Halim Pasha after discussing the differences in the 
Western and Eastern temperaments says that the flame of the 
West is already flickering. Her eye is keen but her sou l is dead. 
Mustafa Kamal, he observes, is misleading the Turks by his aping 
the West and whatever the Turks are introducing as " new ” is 
already worn out in the West. This is the message he sends for the 
Turks : 

uSjJ Jd •><>/,crr^ 

“ If you have a Muslim-like heart, look within you and within the 
Quran. 

“ A hundred new worlds, will you find in its pages; there are ages 
involved in its folds. 

•* When one grows old on (a Muslim’s) body, the Quran gives him a 
new world.” 

Thereafter Afghani gives the following message for the 
Bolshevists; 

yk U j! Lj*: jJUI 

? )| il-? |-lbj 1 

rf I) y* ‘t'V 

?dl«» ” (0j< ? 0)0 »U« U 

“ O you who have founded a new order and renounced the old order 
of things, $ 

“ Who have like us Muslims crushed in the world the bones of 
kingship 1 

“ So that you may kindle a candle in your heart, take legson from my 
atory. 
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“ O you who wish to organise a new world, have you found a firm 
foundation for it ? 

* 

“ Old chronicles you have thoroughly rummaged, now illumine your 
brain with the Quran. t 

“ Who gave a white hand to the black men ? 

“ Who gave the good tidings of “ NoCeasar and no Chosros hence¬ 
forth ?* ” 

Afghani then explains some of the principle of Islam from the 
communistic point of view; 

^^ 4- b ? wlj* 

y UJ ^ j) jAk 

^ 1 ) ^ 31 

^^5 4 - 

What is the Quran ? Why it is the death-knell of the capitalist, 
the champion of a man without means. 

** Seek no good from a hoarder of wealth, You shall gain no good 
unless you spend.” 

” What, after all, comes out of usury ? Why, troubles! No one knows 
the delight of debt of honour. 

” Usury makes the soul dark and the heart like brick and stone; it 
makes of man a wild beast, though without fangs and claws.” 

In the planet Zuhra in the dark depths of a river 

the poet meets the spirits of the Pharo (Rameses II) and Lord 
Kitchner, for the obvious reason that both had met their deaths by 
drowning. Both are wonder-struck at the appearance of these two 
strangers in the midst of dazzling light which encircled them. 
Pharo asked in astonishment how such splundour could be possible 
in the bottom of the river. Rumi replies : 

Whatever is hidden is apparent through Him. The origin of this 
.light is from the “ white hand ” {ref, to Moses miracle.) 


• Reference to a prophecy of the Prophet that Caesar and Chosro will dis¬ 
appear. 

t A verse of the Quran. 

:j: Reference to Quranic verse which com n^nds the giving of debt of honour. 
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These last words brought forth the following feelings to the lips 
of the Pharo : 

Uij \j j 5 »y 

“ Alas I I have lost both wisdom and religion, I saw it, vet I did not 
recognise this light.” 

Then, shedding tears on the end of imperialism which seeks 
strength in the policy of divide-and-rule, the Pharo goes on to 
sing : 

“ What is the goal of imperialism ? Why, split and seeking its own 
strength through the policy of divide-and-rule.” 

At the bottom of the sea, he still cherishes the desire: 

1; J** ‘-y jl b /\ jb 

“If ever again I chance to meet Moses, I will entreat him to give me 

a mind with consciousness.” 

The Pharo then turns towards Kifchner. “ They dig up 

ancient graves in Egypt in quest of knowledge”, he says. “What 

made you dig out the bones of the Mahdi of Sudan ? ", asks he. 
All of a sudden, the spirit of the Mahdi alights from the side of 
paradise and thus accosts Kitchner : 

y* ! jCi ^cJti /\ c_l 

il>ij jf? <>I>^ ly^T 

“ Said he: O Kitchner ! Behold the revenge of the dust of a Darwesh, 
if you have eyes ! 

“'lleaven refused to givp a grave to your dust and gave you no better 
grave than the depths of the sea.” 

The most important portion in this chapter is the message 
which the Mahdi of Sudan sends to the peoples of Arabia and 
Africa: 

^ c; jl'bW V/ f)) tt-1 

‘>'fi yf c;Jl *^1 .<>«*• fi-t -iiy «-l 

' jb . vy W “*^3 “-jr* ky? c/ 

I) 
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rl)^ ly ‘‘iT y 31 r^ •-^ w'^y Jr^ «-! 

***£t*«i| Ul-tf jjj SJ j 5 _^ Ij i>j^’* ci^l ^ ^ Jj 'j| II 

-^’Swdjie; Wake up ! O soul of Arabia. Like your ancestors, 
be the (hr^ors of worlds. 

' O Fuad ! Q Faisal! O Ibn-i-Sa‘ud! How long will you twist 
^ithin you like smoke ? 

“ Rekindle in your bosom the spark which is no more ; bring back 
to the world ^the fire that is gone. 

“ O soil of Mecca! Once more give birth to a Khalid; once more 
raise the tunes of Divine unity! 

“ O (soil of Arabia) whose palm-trees are as prosperous] Why does not 
your soil produce a Faruq (Umar) once more ? 

** O world of dark-complexioned Believers! From you do I smell the 
scent of permanence. 

Are you afraid of calamity whereas the Prophet has said : The 

day of tribulation is the day of purification for a manly man ? ’* 

Then these heaven-trotters reach the planent Mercury where 
they come across an open-air meeting of women with a woman 
addressing them from the stage. The speaker has a well-polished 
face but for all that glimmer and glitter, it lacks true light. A 
typical Western woman of the butterfly type, she denounces the 
institution of matrimony and the life of motherhood. She is not 
an inhabitant of Mercury but has gone there as a missionary in order 
to make the women there revolt against men : 

5I 5 )t 3 } 

wives! O mothers! O sisters! How long will you submit to the 
life of wives. 

“To be a wife is a cruelty in the world; to be a wife is slavery and 
deprivation, 

“ To embrace (the husband) is the evil .of life; his union is poison, 
bis separation sugar/’ 
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In the planet Mu^ari the couple find the 

spirits of Mansur Hallaj, Ghalib and the famous Persian poetess, 
QurratuPAin. Mansur explains the meaning of his Anal 
warns the poet that he must be on his guard, for he is also 
committing somewhat similar offence for which he was dubbed Kafir 
and executed. There also they meet Ihlis^ Satan, who complains that 
he has a very dull life, devoid of any excitement. Mankind is but an 
easy prey and is easily driven about at his beck and call. He wishes 
that he had some stronger being to lead astray : 


'^•^*** 2—*^ I 11 

O God ! Grant that I may com^cross a righteous man with some 
life; may be in overpowering him I may derive some delight.” * 

' In his experiences in the planet Zuhul the 

poet discusses some past political events of India as well as 
some present day political topics. Here he meets Jaafar of 
Bengal and Sadiq of Deccan, both of whom are a disgrace to, 
humanity, religion and country. The first, by his treachery against 
Sirajuddula and second by treachery against Tippu sowed the seeds 
of slavery in India, After showing the tortures these traitors are 
undergoing, the poet sees the spirit of India personified as pure 
angel descending from the higher heavens and discussing the causes 
of the present slavery of India. A warning is then issued to the 
people of India against Jaafar w^ho is every now and then 
reincarnated in some form or other : 

UsSi’) y] d 

cxT'C jA yVj] jOXA 

“ How can the night of India become day ? Ja’afar has died but 
his spirit is still alive. 

"Ja’afar is the destroyer of a nation in whichever body he may re¬ 
appear ; this old Muslim is a nation-killer.’’ 

Then comes the last flight beyond the bounds of planets. It is a 
flight in the direction which the poet calls “ ” or Higher 

Heavens. Here he meets the spirit of Nietzsche who, the poet t%lls 
us, was a majzttb and wrongly declared by. the doctors as mad. 

Thereafter the poet turns his wings toward^|^e 4- 
i,6., a world which has no directions. Rumi ^plains the true 
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significance of Heaven and Hell. The first palace they see in Heaven 
is that of Sharfun-Nisa Begum, the daughter of Nawab Bahadur 
Khan and grand-daughter of Nawab Abdus Samad Khan, both the 
Governors of the f^^unjab during the reign of Bahadur Shah and Shah 
Alam whose tombs still stand in a village Begampura near Lahore. 
Abdus Samad Khan is the man who suppressed the disturbance of 
Banda Bairagi and sent him as a prisoner to Delhi. It is recorded 
of Sharfun-Nisa Begum that in the courtyard of her palace, she had a 
raided platform erected. Every morning after prayer, it was her 
wont to sit on that platform and recite the Holy Quran while by her 
side there lay a jewel-bedecked sword. Having done this sacred 
recitation, she would leave both the^ Quran and the sword there on 
the platform to return to them the following morning. When on the 
point of death, she willed that she be buried on the same platform 
and both these companions of her, the Quran and the sword should 
be preserved for all time on the top of her tomb. This was done. The 
palace of Sharfun Nisa in the Heaven is painted by the poet as made 
of diamonds and rubies. When the poet questions Rumi as to 
whose dwelling it is, the latter replies : 

b jlj j! 

'*Our sea has not ever produced any such pearl; nor has any mother 
ever given birth to such a child.'^ 

“The soil of Lahore has become a heaven on account of her tomb; 
no one in the world knows her secret." 


Thereafter Rumi relates the story about her as has been 
described above; 

u! u;«l ^ c/* 3b 3^ 

{j»tJ US-****) b b 

When on her lips came the last gasp of breath, she Tboked at her 
mother and did so with affectionate looks. 
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“ Said she ; “ If my secret you at all know; look at this sword and 

this Quran! 

“ These two forces are the defenders of each other; around this axis 
revolves the universe of existence. 

r ^ 

“In this world, every minute that passed, your daughter had no other 
companion but these two. 

“ Now that I am departing I have just this word for you : Don’t 
separate the sword and the Quran from me ! 

“ For the believers, the sword and the Quran are quite enough ; this 
decoration is enough for my grave.” 


For long the Quran and the sword kept watch over her tomb. In 
the years 1845-46, when Lahore was trampled by Sikh soldiery, some 
Sikh chief was told the tomb contained a treasure. The tomb was dug 
up. Treasure there was none; but these two treasures, the Quran 
and the sword are since then missing. This is how Rumi describes 
this incident; 
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“ For long under that dome, the sword and the Quran were there on 
her grave. 

“ Her tomb in this transitory world gave to the lovers of Truth the 
message of life. 

“ Till the Mussalman did unto himself what he did and the wheel of 
Fortune wrapped his sheet up, 

“From his heart the restlessness of quick-silver disappeared; you 
know yourself what happened to, the Punjab. 

“The Sikh took the sword and the Quran away; in that land Islam 
died,” 


After this touching scene, the poet comes across MuUa Tahir 
Ghani of Kashmir and discusses with him some most pressing politics 
of Kashmir. Ghani’s spirit sings ; 

, , 5 ^ jV ftyi ^ ^ j J] u<« iK} 
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O breeze! If you ever chance to blow over Geneva, give a word of 
message from me to tbe League of Nations. 

Farmer, farm, canal, garden—everything was sold out; yea! a 
whole nation was sold and ‘ damn * cheap was it sold/' 

In the ** Palace of the Kmgs of the Eastthe poet meets 
Nadir Shah,'Abdali and Tipu. Nadir enquires of the poet about 
the present state of Persia. The poet describes how the Persians, 
having discarded the ideals of Islamism are substituting the ideal of 
Persianism instead in blind imitation of Western nationalism. 
Abdal sends a message for the Afghans in particular and the East in 
general. Tipu enquires of the poet as to the state of things in India. 
Zindarod informs him : 

** Indians have refused to obey the British law ; no longer are they 
prepared to submit to the spell of the West.*’ 

i 

i ^The Sultan then asks about his own Deccan whether there are 
ny signs of life left there. The poet replies, referring to his recent 
Visit to that State : 

‘‘The seed of a tgar have I sown in Deccan; from the soil of that 
garden will spring beautiful red flowers.” 

The poet also tells him that flowing by his palace in 
Sringapatam, some new waves are seen rising in the river Kavery ; 

“ The river Kavery which is ever on the move —I have observed a 
new upheaval in its bosom.’l 

The Sultan sends a message to the Kavery, revealing therein 
the secrets of life, .death and martyrdom. The last scenes depict the 
departure of the poet from Heaven The Houries clustre around 
him and ask him to give them a parting song. The poet entrances 
them with a sweet song. In the direct vision of God, the poet 
repeats his heart-felt longing to be transported to sonie better 
Worl4 ; 
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“ Your world has been destroyed by imperialism; it is like dark night 
in the very sleeve of the sun. 

“ The wisdom of the West is plunder; Khaibar has become a temple 
through lack of a Haidar. 

“ He who says the Kalima is helpless, his mind is disintegrated 
through lack of a common centre. 

“ How is such a world worthy of you ; this dust and mud is only a 
stain on your skirt.” 

What is the reply tbaf comes from “ Nidai Jamal”—the voice 
of Divine glory : ^ ' 

jtw 1*1^ "f^ I jij ^ ^ 

cy lj5f 

“ Have you any life ? Then be instinct with a passion, be creative ! 
Like Me spread over the corners of the world. 

Break forth that which does not agree with you ; out of your own 
self create a new world. 

** He who has no creative power, is a hafir and a zandiq in My eye.*' 




Muslim Leaders* Manifesto 

A manifesto sent by some Muslim leaders to H. H. the 
Aga Khan for publication in the British Press has come as 
a bomb-shell to the Hindu community and evoked furiously 
indignant comments in the press of that Community. Even the 
filth dictator of the Jamiat-ul-Ulamathe Congressite section 
—has characterised it as “highly misleading’" and “contrary to 
the historic traditions and national self-respect of Mussalmans’". 
Malik Barkat Ali of the Muslim Nationalist school of Lahore 
condemns it as tantamount to “ blackening the face of Islam 
The main points of this letter which has caused so much flutter 
may be summed up as follows: 

I. In the first place the letter re-iterates the Muslim 
demands in the words: 


Our claims particularly concern Bengal, the Punjab, Sind, the 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan. In these provinces the 
Muslims form the majority of the population and in Sind, 
Baluchistan and the N, W. F. P. our majorities are great. But 
in Bengal and the Punjab there are very strong Hindu minorities; 
and though there is a considerable Muslim minority in the United 
Provinces, in all other parts of British India the Hindus are in a 
vast majority and inevitably enjoy complete political supremacy. 
The vast majority of the Indian Princes, moreover, are Hindus, 
and in Federal India the Princes will be able to influence all-India 
affairs to an extent now impossible. We can not and will not 
begrudge the Hindus such supremacy in places where they are 
plainly entitled to it and exercise it justly, if they in turn will 
concede the Muslims similar supremacy where the Muslims are 
entitled to it. But we must both begrudge and bitterly contest 
Hindu supremacy anywhere and everywhere in India, in the 
interests of our community at large, if we are denied our rights 
where those rights are incontestable. 


3. The letter urges upon the attention of the British 
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public the importance of the Muslim community from the 
military point of view, adding: 

During the Great War, the Indian Muslims made handsome 
response to the King-Emperor’s call for troops, and their soldiers 
fought, under the greatest hardships, against co-religionists having 
affinities with them no less than against the German forces. 
Englishmen have often said that in the War the Punjab was “ bled 
white”, and the great majority of the Punjab troops were Muslims. 

3. The Muslims have kept aloof from the Civil dis¬ 
obedience movement of 1930. 

4. The Muslims have taken no part in the terrorist crime: 

Not one of the political murders or attempts to murder 
committed in any of the Governor’s Provinces throughout the 
last two years or more has been done by a Muslim. 

5. Not a single Muslim newspaper wrote a word bf 
sympathy for these murders whereas the Hindu Congress 
Press for several months indulged in systematic glorification 
of every such criminal when he met his deserts.'' 

6. And lastly: 

Wo believe that if the alternative to British rule were the 
ubiquitous supremacy of Hindu rule, the mass of our Muslim 
brethren would prefer the former not only because of the safeguard 
by its impartiality but also because under the alternative system 
there would be hideous strife between the virile and martial Muslim 
races and those many Hindus in whom the Congress left-wing has 
sown the seed of insidious conspiracy and rebellion, blood-lust and 
lawlessness. 




Hindus and Terrorism 

This is the sum and substance of the manifesto which has 
come in for so much denunciation. So far as the Hindu com* 
munity is concerned, it has hardly any just cause, it seems to 
us after a dispassionate perusal ot the contents of the letter^ to 
fret and fume over it. It has been alleged that the letter indicts 
he Hindu community for revolutionary and terrorist tendencies. 
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It does nothing of the kind. The letter clearly speaks only of 
“ those many Hindus in whom the Congress left-wing has sown 
the seed of insidious conspiracy and rebellion, blood-lust and 
lawlessness And who can deny that in stating this the letter 
has made a statement of an unpalatable yet hard fact ? The 
revolutionary movement has certainly taken deep root in the 
soil of India and it is an exclusively Hindu movement. It 
certainly does not mean that the Hindus as a community are 
so-minded. There are noble God-fearing men and women 
among the Hindus as among any other people who would 
shudder at a drop of human blood. Yet the fact remains that 
the terrorist movement is an exclusively Hindu movement. 
Perhaps when India is free some day, these very papers 
which resent the charge will gloat over the enterprises of 
Bhagat Singh, Raj Guru and other revolutionary assassins. 
Like the Irish terrorist, Danbreen, some one of our Hindu 
revolutionaries might then even attempt such a work as “ My 
Fight for Indian Freedom It is sheer hypocrisy to say that 
these revolutionaries do not occupy a place of honour in the 
hearts of Hindus—even most Muslims—as heroes who have run 
the risks of their lives so that Mother India may be free. They 
may disagree with their methods but for their motives the 
Hindu Press, including Mahatmaji’s Young India, with one voice 
glorified them as national heroes. Sardar Bhagat Singh was no 
longer an individual, said the Mahatma in his letter to Lord 
Irwin for commutation of capital punishment. He had become 
an institution. And when at last, the news of the Sardar’s 
execution reached him, that apostle of non-violence was actually 
moved to tears. It is, therefore, not honest to run into pious 
hysterics over the statement that revolutionary crime has so far 
been the monopoly of the Hindu community. The day might 
come, as we said before, when the future Hindu politician would 
fling these very acts in the face of the Muslim minority and say: 
“You have the cheek now to clamour for your share of 
freedom ! Where were you when the flower of our youth 
cheerfully went to the gallows ? ” 

* * W 

What is Nationalism ? 

If there is any community which has a just cause to 
resent at the letter, it is the Muslim community. So far as the 
statement of demands is concerned, the letter has accurately 
represented the Muslim point of view. Musalmans never grudge 
the Hindus the supremacy where they are in the majority but at 
the saij^e |iqe, they are not prepared tp stibmit to Hindt^ 
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supremacy “ anywhere and everywhere ”, That would mean the 
substitution of Hindu domination for British. To demand their 
due share of supremacy where they are in the majority is neither 
un-nationalistic nor un-patriotic. To the Musalraan, freedom of 
country naturally means Afs freedom and if he is just to change 
one yoke for another, he can not be enthusiatic over such 
freedom, “ What do you mean by your country ? ”, rightly 
asked Bhai Parmanand in his address at the Hindu Youth 
Conference at Karachi. “ Country is not a clod of earth. But it 
is the people that inhabit this land.” Thus did he urge the 
, Hindu youth to rally around the standard of Hindu nationalism. 
The Bhai deserves credit for his candour. It is a fallacy to 
talk of freedom in the abstract. India, nationalism, freedom—as 
abstract terms they are worth nothing. It is the people whose 
freedom and good is an ideal worthy of achievement. And there 
being two distinct people, as the Bhai rightly observed, in this 
country, there are two distinct nationalisms,—Hindu nationalism 
and Muslim nationalism, just as German and French nationalisms 
are distinct and the fact that they form component parts of the 
same strip of Europe is not enough to weld them into oncL 
nationality. There is no such thing as European nationalism. 
Like-wise there is at the present no such thing as Indian 
nationalism. There is Hindu nationalism and there is Muslim 
nationalism and there is no earthly reason why, recognizing this 
hard fact—and not being carried away by abstract slogans and 
catchwords, the two nations should not live in perfect peace and 
harmony and contribute each in its own way towards the common 
good of India. This is the position of Indian Musalmans which 
has time and again been enunciated. And in re-iterating the 
same, the manifesto in question has quite correctly put the 
Muslim point of view. 

♦ ♦ # ♦ 

Muslims^ Military Importance 

Nor, to our mind, has the letter done anything vyrong 
in stressing the military importance of the Muslim community, 
especially when the Hindus always parade their financial and 
educational superiority as grounds for special treatment. The 
Great War was fought with the avowed object “ to make 
the world safe for democracy The manifesto rightly 
reminds the British people that the Muslims had the lion’s 
share in that War for democracy and now that the British 
Government is considering the inauguration of a democratic 
constitution for India, the sacrifices of the Indian Ifussalmaps 
pust be duly considered, 
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British Yoke or Hindu ? 

Where the letter has not correctly interpreted the Muslim 
mind is when it comes to the last passage and states that in 
case the Muslims’ demands are not conceded, they would 
much rather live under British rule than submit to Hindu 
domination. This sort of talk may serve as a good sop to 
British public opinion and perhaps it is meant only that way. 
As a matter of fact, however, that is not the Muslim mentality 
of the day nor is this statement in consonance with the 
resolution of the Lahore session of the All-India Muslim 
Conference which declared that unless the Muslim demands 
were conceded by the British Government, the Mussalmans 
would have to launch a campaign of direct action. Sub¬ 
mission to British yoke is as much out of question as 
to Hindu yoke. The Indian Mussalman is out for freedom, 
whole freedom and nothing but freedom and he will fight 
for it as much against the Britisher as against the Hindu. 
As members of the Muslim Conference, the authors of 
this letter could not with any show of consistency put their 
signatures to any such statement. The Muslim Conference 
has passed a definite resolution to launch a campaign of direct 
action in case the British Government could not meet their 
demands and the leaders had no locus standi to tell British 
people that in case they do not grant Muslim demands, Muslims 
would kiss their yoke ratlier than that of the Hindus. With an 
offer like this, the British statesmen must be fools if they 
concede Muslim demands. Why not reject them, they should 
obviously argue, and thereby ensure the loyal allegiance of 
the Muslims as suggested by the manifesto ? It is here that 
to our mind, the manifesto has blundered It may not 
be “blackening the face of Islam But it is certainly as 
unstatesmanlike as unwarranted. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Separation of Sind 

The Anti-Sind-Separation Conference met at Hyderabad 
(Sind) on June 20 , adopting a long string of resolutions including 
one to start a “ Sindhi daily for doing propaganda against the 
proposed separation The burden of most of these resolutions 
as well as of the Presidential Address is that since Sind, if 
separated from Bombay will not be able to pay its way, it should 
be deprived of its right of self-determination. The address 
observes: 

It baffles me to understand the logic of the exponents of the 
separatist school They want to have the toy of a separate 
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province. They know they will have to run the province at a 
deficit of 120 lakhs of rupees and they wish and they hope and they 
expect that some body else should pay them this amount. They 
have no hope in near future to make the province pay its own way. 
The Sindh Financial Enquiry Committee and Sind Conference 
presided over by Mr. Brayne have sat and made enquiries and 
have come to the conclusion that Sind will remain a deficit province 
for a long time to come. 

There is certainly nothing to feel baffled about. If there is 
anything baffling, it is the attitude adopted by the Anti¬ 
separatists. In one and the same breath, they demand freedom 
for India and refuse the same to the Sindhis for no better 
reason than they happen to be poor. Since when has wealth 
become an indispensable qualification for a peoples’ freedom. 
So far we were given to understand that freedom is the birth¬ 
right of man, no matter whether he happens to be rich or poor. 
When the Britisher retorts saying that Indians are as yet not 
quite qualified to look after their own house, what is the answer 
that the very best minds of India have flung back at him ? Why, 
the well-known aphorism that “ good government is no substitute 
for self-government ”. But it seems consistency is not necessarily 
a virtue in politics. What is sauce for the Hindu nationalist is 
considered gall and wormwood for the poor Sindhi. Well may 
the latter retort, “ A rich Province is no substitute for an 
autonomous Province Moreover, the so-called financial 
difficulty is the creation of the Anti-separatists’ own imagination. 
The separatists have a definite scheme in view as to how to 
run the proposed Province without running into debt. In the 
President's own words: 

The separatist says that he need have no university, no new 
Legislative Council Chamber, no Chief Court, no police training 
school, that he would make the existing medical officers work as 
jail superintendents, would have no town planning schemes or 
sanitary divisions and affect economies in all conceivable ways, 
but he must have a separate province. 

But this is how this very sound scheme has been brushed 
aside by the address : 

A provincial Government ill-equipped and under-staffed cannot 
but be inefficient from top to bottom and will soon degenerate 
into a proto-type of some of our most mismanaged big private 
estates. 

Here again one is reminded of the dictum that consistency 
is no virtue in politics. Wfien it is a question of free India tye 
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are quite prepared to run it on the most economic lines, scraping 
the whole of the present expensive machinery and substituting 
it by a cheap one. No less an authority than Mahatma "Gandhi 
has time and again declared that in the Swaraj of his dream, 
there will be no official drawing a higher pay than a thousand a 
month. Why can not the poor Sindhi, if he so chooses, reduce 
the expenditure on the administration of his Province? 


The fact is that this so-called hnancial difficulty is only 
a got-up excuse, a mere mole-hill magnified into a mountain 
by dint of clever and noisy propaganda at which that section 
of Indians happens to be particularly adept. The real reason 
is not far to seek. It can at a glance be read between the lines 
of the President’s own Address where it says: 


We have two definite parties in Sindh. One for separation 
and the other for non-separation of Sindh from the Bombay 
Presidency. Unfortunately this division has taken a communal 
colour. Mohammadans, being in an overwhelming majority, are 
tempted with the idea that by separation they will have an 
autonomous Government in the province and will rule the place 
as they like; and they are so much obsessed with this idea that 
they have ceased to consider the whole question from the 
economic, financial and national points of view. 

So far as the Mussalmans are concerned, the explanation 
given in the address is perfectly right. They have never made 
any secret of it that they want Sindh to be a separate Province 
because the bulk of the population are Muslims and by all 
canons of democracy, they must have the boon of self- 
determination. The address, however, ceases to be frank, we 
are afraid, when it comes to speak of the other party, the 
anti-separationists. They oppose .separation, not because of 
any financial difficulties. The honest explanation, as may 
clearly be read in the above quotation, is that they oppose it 
because they do not want another Province with a Muslim 
majority. Amalgamated with Bombay as at present, it is 
a Hindu Province. Separated as proposed, it becomes a 
Muslim Province and that is the honest explanation of all the 
storm of agitation against separation. Commnnalism again ! 
Ah 1 How long will this social poison viciate the body politic 
and jaundice the vision of India! 
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Marriage Laws in Persia 

•0 

According to the Muslim World, the Persian Parliament has 
passed the following Articles: 

1. Marriages should not be reported to the local judicial CQurts 
beWe they take place. 

2. Marriage should not take place between those who are not 
physically fit to marry. 

3. If anybody violates the above law, he will be imprisoned 
for a period of from one year to three years. 

4. If anybody deceives the one whom he or she wishes to 
marry and without the deceit the marriage would not have taken 
place, he or she will be imprisoned for a period of six months or 
two y^rs. 

5. Men who wish to marry should inform the person in 
charge of marriage ceremonies and those whom they want to marry 
at the time of marriage about their previous wives, in case they 
have any. If anybody deceitfully asserts that he has no other wife, 
he will be condemned to the above-mentioned punishment. 

6. Men shojuld support the expenses of their wives, giving 
them food, clothing and shelter. In case they refuse to do so, 
their wives may appeal to the Courts. 

7. A lady can use her own property as she pleases without 
the permission of her husband. 

8. A Muslim woman is forbidden to marry a non-Muslim man, 

9. The marriage of a Persian woman to a foreigner—even 
though there be no lawful objection—should take place with the 
permission of the Government. 

10. If a foreigner marries a Persian lady without the above- 
mentioned permission, he will be imprisoned from one to three years. 
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I BIBLE CHARACTERS IN THE QURAN | 

% I I , ,1—^ I - - I 

[by M. ABDUL HAQ] , 

The Holy Quran never claims to be a book with its contents 
absolutely novel and original; nor does it limit revealed truths and 
morals only to its own pages and deny them to the preceding scriptures. 
The Holy Prophet, on the other hand, is asked to announce, “ I am 
not the first of the apostles ” (XLVI : 9)—I believe, that there has 
been no people among whom an apostle was not raised. Divine 
revelation is granted to me, even as it was given to those who came 
before me. Verily I acknowledge the^truth of all the prophets and 
believe their teachings to be from God. The difference between their 
scriptures and mine is, that the contents of those books have been 
altered and tampered with, and the professors of those religions have 
added to them much of their own thinking,—nay, even they have 
abused their own prophets, attributing vile and unholy acts to them, 
they have made doubtful the very source of their scriptures”. Thus, 
we find that the very books that were sent to guide mankind have 
become a source of leading them astray. Holy beings and their 
sayings are the salt of human society. But if the very salt is 
insipid and tasteless, surely it can not help us in preparing anything 
worth eating. The Holy Quran, which recognises the truth not only 
of the Bible but of all divine scriptures, also establishes the purity, 
the virtues and chastity, not only of the Prophet Muhammad, but 
of all the prophets that had gone before him, no matter whether 
among the Jews or the Gentiles. The Quran does not recognise 
the sinlessness of all the prophets simply as a matter of principle, 
but it has actually established their chastity and proved their immunity 
from sin by falsifying all the baseless and impious myths that were 
connected with their sacred lives. Also it has accumulated in itself 
all that was true and genuine in the earlier scriptures The, Quran 
has supplied mankind with all that was lacking in other books, or 
was forsaken by the world after some time. Thus, to re¬ 
cognise and establish the purity of all the religious beings, is the 
one object for which the Holy Quran was revealed. The present 
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Bible and other religious books are such, that they can not establish 
the purity and chastity even of their own prophets ; rather they have 
made their position much awkward by attributing to them facts and 
acts, far from noble. 

Another fundamental difference between the Holy Quran and 
the sacred books of the Christians is, that the Quran does not believe 
is any ‘new or old testament’. According to it, there has been only 
‘one testament’ for mankind, since the creation of this world, and that 
same one testament will remain in vogue till the end of days. 
And what is that one testament ? It is, that the salvation of 
man is guaranteed by nothing but his own good acts. No atonement, 
po intercession, no mediation can help except the good one does 
oneself. The Divine message that was delivered to mankind from 
time to time laid stress on nothing but this very principle. But the 
ease-loving, the obstinate and strayed people always tried to avoid 
the straight path and wished to make a short-cut to salvation in the 
form of a ‘new testament’. ‘Man’, it is said, ‘is a born sinner and 
he can not attain to salvation with his own good efforts and without 
believing in atonement.’ It was such a mis-leading and erroneous, 
step, which resulted in peoples’ reviling and abusing their own 
prophets. In the beginning, they attributed false things to the holy 
personages inorder to make them lawful and satisfy their own low 
desires, and later on they coined a new scheme of atonement, in- 
order to make sure for themselves salvation in the here-after. How 
great is the favour that the Quran has done to the world, and 
especially to the Jewish and the Christian world, in its removing filth 
and mud, that these people had thrown on the faces of their prophets. 
But some of these people find no better way of acknowledging this 
favour, than by attacking the very genuineness of the Holy Quran, 
and regarding it as nothing more than a medley of fantastic fiction, 
full of Biblical legends and Talmudic fantasies. Noldeke, St. 
Clair, Tisdale and Muir have written much to prove this hypothesis. 
Mr, John Walker’s, book, “Bible Characters in the Koran’’ 
we are now reviewing, is only a repetition of the same old myths of 
European scholars. 

It is strange though interesting to note that the very fault 
which these Holy fathers tried to find with the Quran, has become a 
verified and undeniable fact as far as the Bible and its teachings are 
concerned. What the Bible contains is taken mostly from the 
Hamoorabi scriptures. And this fact has been proved by those 
ancient inscribed tablets which have been found in the ruins of 
Babylonia. The scholars of Chaldean languages have translated the 
contents of these tablets into English. (The Cyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. II, article Bible.) 
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In the year 1901 Monsieur Morgan found three tablets on 
which 282 commandments of the Hamoorabi law were inscribed. 
These commandments which, though in vogue 800 years before the 
birth of Mosaic law, bear a very close resemblance to it. A few 
examples will reveal the truth : 

Exodus Hamoorabi Law 


Chap. XXI, Verses 12-13 

Sections 

206, 207 

.. 15 

• • • f) 

195 

„ 16 

... ff 

14 

17 

• • »> 

192 

„ 18-19 

... ff 

206 

„ 20-21 

... ff 

217 

„ 22—25 

... yy 

200, 209, 214 

„ 26-27 

... yy 

199 

„ 28 

... yy 

250 

„ 29—32 

... yy 

251-252 


Word by word, both the laws are found to coincide. Will the 
Christian scholars admit that the Torah is nothing more than an 
imitation of the Hamoorabi teachings ? In addition to this, we find 
the Bible actually referring to other books from which it borrowed 
most of its laws. For example, we find the following in the Bible— 
“And he (Moses) took ‘the Book of the Covenant,’ and read 
in the audience of the people.” (Exodus XXIV : 7). Again we find 
“ Wherefore it is said in ‘ the Book of the Wars of the Lord’.” 
(Numbers XXI: 14). This ‘Book of the Wars of the Lord ’ is no other 
than the one in which the wars of the Babylonian God ‘Gilgamesh’ 
are recorded. 

Also in Joshua, X : 13, we find the following, “Is not this 
written in the book of Jasher ? So the sun stood still in the 
midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day.” 

Similarly the books of ‘ Chronicles ’ in the Bible, owe their 
origin to the book of ‘ Nathan’, the Prophet and the visions of 
‘ Iddo ’, the seer—“ Now the rest of the acts of Solomon, first and 
last, are they not written in the book of Nathan the Prophet, and 
in the prophesy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and in the visions of Iddo 
the seer against Jeroboam the son of Nebat?” (II Chronicles, 
X : 29). 
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The books of ‘Kings’ are mostly taken from the ‘Proverbs and 

4 11 

songs of Solomon’. (C. F. I Kings 

Christian authors have rapeatedly said that the Quran is a 
reproduction of the Bible, and whenever they find a difference in the 
Bible and the Quran about the narration of a certain incident, they 
attribute it to the false information of the man who, according to 
them, used to instruct the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
on him). The fact is, that the Bible itself can not claim to be a 
genuine and an acceptable authority, and no wise person will ever 
try to base his judgment on an authority which lacks authenticity. 
The fault lies with their own jaundiced eye which must see everything 
yellow, may it be even the glories of the Holy Quran. 

Before reviewing the work of Mr. John Walker, it seems worth 
while, first to discuss the history and the present position of the 
Bible, and to know how far it can be regarded as authentic. 

The present Bible is such, that no part of it can be regarded as 
a revealed word; nor can its parts be taken to be the production of 
any one author. On the other hand, they are nothing but fables 
coined by various tribes of the Israelites to serve their own ends. 
Rev. A. W. Oxford says: 

“Our chief authority for the history of Israel are th® 
books of the Old Testament. Unfortunately none of th® 
historical books have reached us in their original form. TheY 
have been worked up by later historians whose aim was not t ® 
accurately reproduce the past so much as to paint such a 
picture of it as would best convey religious instruction to the 
men of their own generation. To gain this end they did not 
scruple to make any alterations, additions and omissions 
which served to bring the books more into accordance with their 
own ideas.’’ (Religious Systems of the World, p, 42.) 

Similarly, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, we find the 
following under the article on Bible ; 

y The line of demarcation between inspired and human 
writings was not so sharply drawn, and the Greek Bible not 
only admitted additions to several of the Hagiographer 
but contained other apocryphal books of some of which Greek 
was the original tongue while others were translations of Hebrew 
or Aramaic writings.’’ 

Again, in the ‘Cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics’ (Vol. II p. 
564), it is stated—“ So far we have had to do with literature that was 
not in its primary purpose moral or religious. The national 
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traditions as they were first committed to writing, seem to have told 
an unvarnished story. They reflect the national character with its 
undisciplined passions and its traits of cunning, deceit and fiery 
revenge.” 

The real facts are these. In the year 722 B. C., the ten 
Israelite tribes which were the followers of the Torah, were ruined by 
the Assyrians. The remaining two tribes were annihilated by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and all the Jewish scriptures were searched and set 
fire to. Some 54 years after, Ezra and Nehemiah collected the Torah 
from the narrations of the people and chronicled it as an historical 
work. In the year 168 B. C., the Greek King Antoneo again 
collected all the copies of the Bible from the Jewish Temple and put 
them to flames, turning the Temple into a Roman Church. 
When the Jews gathered some strength, Titius the Roman 
again destroyed them and rased their Temple to the ground. 


Meanwhile the Jews were divided into two sects of the 
* Pharisees ’ and * Sadducees\ The latter, only regarded the five 
books of the Torah to be genuine, and considered the rest to be 
inauthentic. On the other hand, the Roman and Greek manuscripts 
of the Old Testament contain many books which are missing in the 
present English version, and which are taken by the Roman Church 
to be quite genuine. 

Such is the history of the book, which is said to be an authority 
over the Holy Quran. No fair-minded person will ever attach 
more value to the facts of the Bible if he compares the history of that 
Book and the Quran. We shall not content ourselves simply with 
proving in general the inauthenticity of the Bible, but shall try to 
show that every fact which according to Mr. John Walker is mis¬ 
placed by the Quran, was in reality just as our Holy Book has 
narrated it, and that the fault lies not with the Quran, but with the 
altered Bible. 


Now to come to the objections raised by Mr. John Walker in 
his book, ‘ Bible Characters in the Quran’. 


I. “The Quran has called Mary, Jesus’ mother as ‘sister of 
Aaron’ (while Aaron had died 1,400 years before Jesus was born ). 
The Arabic word (ukht) apd the Hebrew (ahoth) are not 
limited in their use only to blood relations, but are also used 
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The Holy Quran has not reproduced these Biblical legends, 
rather it has falsified them all. What does the Quran say ?— 

Uj| D 5 

** Abraham was not a Jew nor a Christian, but he was an 
upright man, a Muslim, and he was not one of the poly¬ 
theists.” (Ill ; 66.) 


Refuting the alleged story of the 
the Quran says— 


Bible about Abraham's lies. 


5-i) 


“ Surely he was a truthful man, a prophet” (XIX : 41). 

Similarly, if we admit the Biblical account that Abraham was 
commanded to offer his son in sacrifice, the blame goes to God for 
giving such a cruel injunction. But the Holy Quran again clears 
this fact by saying that it was only a vision that Abraham saw, and 
it was no injunction from God. 

It was idue to these baseless stories of the Bible, that Dozy 
and Von Bolem came to the strange conclusion of regarding 
Abraham as a mythical and imaginary being. 

The real fact is, that the two Jewish sects Elohist and 
Jehovist had coined strange fables about Abraham, to which the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica refers in these words—” He (Abraham) 
must be regarded as a historical character, though the account of his 
life has mythical elements intermingled with much that is traditional 
or legendary.” 

Mr. John Walker’s opinion that as the story of Abraham’s 
dispute with the king is not recorded in the Bible, so it was 
borrowed from the Talmud of the Jews, is absolutely baseless. In 
the ‘ Septuagent * version of the Bible this fact is recorded in the 
book of ‘ Jubli *, and this version of the Bible is more genuine and 
authoritative according to the Church of Rome. 




[by dr. STB MUHAMMAD IQBAL] 


I was reading the other day a book called The Emcrf^ence of 
Life, The author has tried to apply mathematical method to 
philosophical research. PI is method is based on Boole’s system 
of logic which he further develops in the light of modern 
mathematical investigation. After having discussed his vie\\s of 
time, space and life, as seen in the light of modern relativity, he 
refers in his chapter on Non-Spacial Reality to corporeal 
resurrection. I am sure this passage will interest the readers of the 
Muslim Revival, 

The noteworthy point in this passage is how modern science 
and philosophy, becoming more and more exact is ' furnishing 
rational foundations for certain religious beliefs which the 18th 
and 19th centuries science rejected as absurd and incredible. 
Further the Muslim reader will see that the argument in support 
of corporeal resurrection advanced in this passage is practically 
the same as put forward in the Quran over 1,300 years ago. The 
passage is as follows : 

“ Whether indeed such an apparently fantastic notion, at 
any rate, to the scientific mind, as to the resurrection of the 
body, the most wonderful and I should say, almost incredible 
mystery of theological teaching, one of the most astounding 
tenets of the Christian faith insisted upon by St. Paul and 
firmly held even to this day by some of the most earnest and 
devout scholars of our time, would ever admit of a scientific 
explanation, seems to me in the light of this consideration to 
be not altogether eliminated from the class of possible and 
rational beliefs. Absurd as it may seem, to take an extreme case, 
that the atoms that compose the body of a person who had 
been shattered to smithereens by an explosion in the trenches, 
would by any possibility ever recombine, except by what would 
truly he called a miracle, there is nothing in the light of 
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these reflections^ to kinder the monads from adopting the right 
** time and tune ” that would enable it once more to respond to 
one and all of the monads that had served as the chamber of 
its material environment. 

It must be remembered that the Christian belief in resurrection 
is based on the supposed fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
i.e,, it is based on an historical event which is believed to have 
happened 2,000 years ago. In the Quran, resurrection is taken as 
a universal property of living organisms. The Quranic argument is 
summed up in the following verses: 

And they used to say: What! when we die and become 
dust and bones, shall we be raised again ? And our forefathers 
too? 

Say: Those who have gone before and after—all will be 
brought together at the appointed moment. 

We have made death among you and We are not helpless that 
We should bring the like of you and create you in a form which 
you know not. And you know your first creation, “"WTiy then 
do you not ponder ? 56 : 47, 48, 60, 61, 62 

Do they not see how God created the first time ; then He 
will create again; surely it is easy for Him. Say: Go about the 
earth and sec how He caused first creation ; so will God bring 
about the other creation. 29 : 19, 20 

Does man think that We will not bring together his bones ? 
Yea, We are powerful that we should complete all his limbs. 

75 : 3, 4 

And they say: What I when we become bones and dust, shall 
we be raised in a fresh form ? Say: Be ye stones or iron or 
anything else which seems harder to you. Then they say: Who 
will bring us to life again ? Say : He who made you the first 
time. 17 : 49—51 

And man says: What 1 When I have died, shall I be raised 
to life again ? Does not man consider that We created him 
before while he was nothing ? 19 : 66, 67 

As may be seen from the italicised lines, the Quran bases 
its argument in support of resurrection, not on any event in 
history, but on the personal experience of every individual. This is 
exactly the argument which the modern-most scientific research 
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as quoted above, has advanced—uw., the same “time and tune” 
which brought the monads together the first time and caused 
his creation, may once more summon together, after death, 
the same monads and cause the second creation of man. 

It may, however, be noted here that this return-to-life after 
death is nothing in the sense of the cycle of births and re births 
as commonly understood. The Quran supports the scientific 
view that all life is a forward movement. There is no ccming back. 
Mark the following verses on the point: 

When death overtakes anyone of them, he says, my Lord! 

Send me back (to the world) so that I may do good in what I ha\ e 


left behind. Never 1.... In front of him there is a barrier till the 
day of resurrection. 23 : 99—101 

By the moon when it becomes full ! Of a certainty you will 
go from stage to stage. 84 : 19, 20 


Just as the moon goes through various stages, from the crescent 
to the full moon, even so is man to advance from a lower to a 
higher form of life, 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Another passage which will interest the Muslim readers of 
the Muslim Revival^ I came across in a book, entitled, Emotion 
as the Basis of Civilization, This passage refers to the sense of 
unity in Islam as created by the institution of congregational prayer 
and pilgrimage. It is as follows : 

The vast difficulty of creating any sense of unity or solidarity 
in such a group (i.c., composed of different nations with different 
traditions and outlooks) is apparent. All historians declare that 
the amazing success of Islam in dominating the world is the 
astounding co-herence or sense of unity in the group, but they 
do not explain how this miracle was worked. There can be 
little doubt that the most effective means was prayer. The 
five daily prayers when all the faithful wherever they were, 
alone in the grim solitudes of the desert or in vast assemblies 
in crowded city, knelt and prostrated themselves towards Mecca, 
uttering the same words of adoration for the one true God and 
of loyalty to His Prophet, produced an overwhelming effect even 
on the spectator and the psychological effect of thus fusing the 
minds of the worshippers in a common adoration and expression 
of loyalty is certainly stupendous. Muhammad was the first 
one to see the tremendous power of public prayer as a unification 
culture and there can be little doubt that the power of Islam is 
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due in a large measure to the obedience of the faithful to this 
invoilable rule of the five prayers. 

The giving of alms to the poor was also a means of developing 
the sense of brotherhood. So, likewise, was the pilgrimage to 

Mecca.the pilgrimage proved in the end a great aid in 

unification for the men of every tribe and race, met at Mecca 
with a common purpose and in a common worship and a 
feeling of brotherhood would not but he engendered in the 
process. 






HISTORY OF THE BABI MOVEMENT 
After Bahaullah 


3 .*:! 




Abbas Effendi Succeeds Bahaullah. 

After Bahaullah, the headship of the Bahai movement was not 
so much a religious question as a family dispute. Bahaullah had 
two wives. His eldest surviving son by his first wife was Abbas 
Effendi while his younger half-brother Muhammad Ali was his 
eldest son by his second wife. On the former Bahaullah conferred 
the title of Ghusn-i-Azam, or the most mighty Branch, and on the 
latter that of Ghiisn4~Akhar or the most great Branch. On the 
ninth day after his death, Abbas Effendi chose nine persons from 
among the Bahais, and disclosed to them the testament of Bahaullah, 
concealing one portion of it, as Mirza Jawad tells us, who was one of 
the nine.t The same was read over again in a larger assembly but the 
portion concealed was still not disclosed. 


A Dissension. 

On the strength of this will, Abbas Effendi assumed the head¬ 
ship of the movement, but Muhammad Ali and many other promi¬ 
nent followers of Bahaullah repudiated his claims. Among the 
latter were such important leaders as Mirza Jawad, Ibrahim Khair- 
ulla, the famous Bahai missionary to America, and Janab-i-Khadim- 
ullah. Abbas Effendi, however, soon advanced higher claims 
which, according to Mirza Jawad, “belong exclusively to Divine 
Theophanies and even proclaimed in public in America that he was 
the Messiah and the Son of God, and in India that he was the 
promised Bahram.” ^ But a claim to being a manifestation of the 
Divine Being could not, according to Bahaullah’s explicit writing, be 
made by anyone before a thousand years elapsed after him : “ Who¬ 

soever layeth claim to a Dispensation before the completion of a full 
thousand years is a liar and prevaricator.And who¬ 

soever construes this verse or interprets it otherwise than 
as it hath been obviously revealed is deprived of the spirit of God, 
and of His mercy which encompasseth all the worlds.”*^ Thus a 

^ Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, p. 75. 

* Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, p. 77. By the promised 
Bahram is meant the expected saviour ol the Zoroaslrians. 

» &tab ul Aqdas. 
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second great schism in the Babi movement appeared after the death 
of Bahaullah. 

Growing hfitred between the two Sections. 

The sectarian difference between the two parties however soon 
developed into a feeling of severe hatred and great animosity. The 
followers of Abbas Effendi called the followers of Muhammad Ali 
NaqidziUy or covenant breakers, while the latter call the former 
Mtishrikin on account of their undue reverence for Abbas Effendi. 
Thus Mirza Jawad says: 

“ But Abbas Effendi hath nullified this most great gift and 
most high and glorious aim, since, he, for his private ends and per¬ 
sonal aims, hath instituted hatred and discord amongst the people of 

Baha.and whosoever does not agree with him in his ideas 

and statements, and does not speak evil concerning his brother 
Muhammad Ali Effendi ‘ the most great Branch ’ and the Holy Fami¬ 
ly is accounted a Violator’ {naqidz) of the covenant and a Vacillator* 
{mutazalzil), nay, an infidel, wherefore they avoid him and hold it 
unlawful to speak, or converse, or have any dealings with him.”i 

Matters did not end with the abuse and hatred of each for the 
other. Abbas Effendi even deprived Muhammad Ali and the rest of 
the family of Bahaullah of their allowances; 

“The partisans of Abbas Effendi held a meeting in his audience 
chamber at his suggestion, took counsel with one another, and 
agreed that what was given of the necessaries of life to the Holy 
Family and to his brothers was on no account permissible; wherefore 
Abbas Effendi cut it off completely, so that he compelled them to 
borrow for household expenses, because they were deprived of means. 
This was a wrongful act on his part, because what (revenue) reached 
him from different countries was not his private property, but 
belonged to the entire Holy Family.”- 

The relations of the two parties became so strained that when 
Dziaullah, a younger brother of Muhammad Ali, died in 1898, Abbas 
Effendi and his followers absented themselves from the funeral, and 
Abbas is accused by Mirza Jawad of having made an attempt to 
abduct his widow, who was only saved by the timely help rendered 
by Mirza Jawad and Janab-i-Khadimullah and others of the party. 
Mirza Aqa Jan of Kashan, or Janab-i-Khadimtillah, one of the most 


‘ Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, pp. 80, 81, 
• Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, p._85. 
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honoured companions of Bahaullah, gave utterance to a protest 
against Abbas Effendi in 1897, declaring his deeds and words to be 
contrary to God’s commands; and when the matter was brought to 
the knowledge of Abbas, he ‘‘at once appeared on the scene, seized 
him by the hand and expelled him from the house bare-headed and 
bare-footed while his followers beat him on the head and face.” 
Abbas himself “struck him with his hand a painful blow.” “From 
the Holy Place, they took him by command of Abbas Effendi and 
imprisoned him in a stable, after they had taken from him such 
writings and letters as he had on him. After that they denounced 
him as reprobate, apostate, croaker, hypocrite and devil, notwithstand¬ 
ing the recommendations of His Holiness our Great Master con¬ 
cerning him and His command to them in the book of the (last) 
Testament, and in other Tablets also, to honour the servant.” i When 
Dr. Khairullah, the famous Babi missionary to America, renounced 
the cause of Abbas Effendi in favour of the younger brother, and 
Abbas Effendi sent Mirza Hasan Khurasani to win him back, the 
latter threatened him with death if he did not acknowledge Abbas. A 
letter of a partisan of Muhammad Ali to Khairullah further shows 
that the followers of Abbas were resolved to accomplish their 
purpose and spread abroad their vicious principle even by the shed¬ 
ding of blood and the destruction of lives by hidden methods and 
secret intrigues. There is no doubt that blood-shed on the vast 
scale of Bahai-Azali dissension? was not resorted to, but instances 
are not wanting in which blood was actually shed, such as in the 
case of Mirza Yahya of Jedda, one of the partisans of Muhammad 
Ali who was put to death by the followers of Abbas Effendi,”^ 


Repetition of the History of Azali-Bahai Differences. 

That Abbas Effendi had higher pretensions than mere head¬ 
ship of the Bahai community is abundantly clear from all accounts 
of him. This, in fact, is the reason why the majority of Bahais 
sided with him. It was just a repetition of what happened in the 
differences between Azal and Bahaullah. Subh-i-Azal remained 
true to the teachings of the Bab and upheld the pure doctrines of 
the Babi movement, while Bahaullah was bold enough to declare the 
teachings of the Bab to be abrogated and advanced higher claims; 
yet it was Bahaullah whom the Babis generally followed while Subh- 
i-Azal who had, for fourteen years, enjoyed the honour of being the 
accredited head of the movement was deserted almost en masse. It 
was the love of the novel and the high-sounding which led the Babis 

‘ Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, pp. 87,88. 

* Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, pp. 156, 157. 
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on, and hence they flocked under the banner of Bahaullah in pre¬ 
ference to Subh-i-Azal. Abbas Effendi was fully aware of the 
secret and the charm of a new claim, of another manifestation, proved 
successful, notwithstanding the fact that Bahaullah had declared in 
plain words that any claimant before a thousand years had elapsed 
was a liar. Just as all the teachings of the Bab proved useless before 
the attraction of Bahaullah’s claim, in a similar manner Bahaullah’s 
utterances availed nothing before Abbas’ assumption of Divinity. 
Mirza Jawad may lament “Abbas Effendi's claim to Divinity, his 
practical assumption of the place of Bahaullah by declaring himself 
to be the Manifestation of Service which is the greatest of the Divine 
Manifestations, and peculiar to the Father, the Lord of Hosts 
(Jehovah) alone,” ^ but no reason would avail against the sentiment 
which is aroused by the halo of divinity encircling the human fore¬ 
head. Especially would this be the case in a country like Persia 
where exaggerated views of Imamate have already unbalanced the 
minds and whose over-sufic tendencies make any and every mystic 
utterance a more powerful instrument than a cool and reasoned 
statement. This is, in fact, the reason why Babism has appealed 
either to Shiaism which makes the Imam more or less a Divine 
person, or to Christianity which acknowledges a man-God. In this 
lies the secret of the success of Bahaism in Persia and America, 
while Sunni Turkey in which the headquarters of the movement have 
been since its birth has remained quite undisturbed by it. 

Spread of the movement to America. 

It was however by chance that the Babi movement gained 
access to and became popular in America, which is the most remark¬ 
able phase of the Babi Movement after Bahaullah. In fact, the 
movement, notwithstanding the widening of the scope by Bahaullah 
would still have been a sectarian movement, were it not for the 
ground it has gained in America. The man through whom the 
movement attained this great achievement was a late convert to the 
new faith, Ibrahim George Khairullah was a Syrian born in 1849 
and he obtained higher education at Beyrout. In 1872 he left Syria 
for Egypt where he made the acquaintance of Haji Abdul Karirn of 
Tehran, and was through him converted to Babism in 1890. In 1892 
he went first to Russia and then to New York on a business trip 
and not as a missionary, but he soon found that the message of 
Bahaullah found ready listeners among Christian Americans. In 1894 
he adopted Chicago as his dwelling place and as the centre of his 
missionary activities. Here he had some success in making converts, 
and he sent information of this to his friend Haji Abdul Karim and 
* Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion, p. 111. 
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through him to Abbas Effendi. In 1897 the mission was extended 
to New York where regular classes were opened for instruction in the 
new faith. Numbers of converts were made in many of the important 
towns, and by the year 1898 when Khairullah paid a visit to Akka 
with some American converts, the movement had gained consider* 
able ground in America. 

Methods of preaching adopted by Dr. Khairullah. 

As to the methods of preaching adopted by Khairullah we 
have fortunately a most disinterested source in the letters of Miss 
A.H., an American correspondent of Dr. Browne, published in the 
“ Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion”. In her first letter 
Miss A.H. says: 

** The lecturer, a Dr. Khairullah, has made the most astounding 
statement regarding Baha, but the proofs brought forward are sadly 
inferior to the claims set forth, so it seems to me. Most of them are 
verses taken from the prophetic books of the Bible. According to 
this Doctor, Baha was God himself. He teaches that God did not 
manifest through the personality of Baha, as in the case of Jesus, but 
that he really was God and that He will not come again during this 
cycle. We are all called upon to believe this, or else for ever lose 
our chance of salvation. Believing it makes us the adopted children 

of God, and we are given the power pf creation.Those who 

die without hearing of Baha are reincarnated and have another 

chance ; those who have already heard do not.Mirza Yahya is 

scarcely spoken of, but when he is mentioned he is called Satan. 

.there is not the slightest reference, throughout the entire course, 

to the development of character, and those who claim an inner 

guidance are particularly censured and ridiculed.At the 

last lecture the people are told, if they believe in the Manifestation, 
to write a letter to Abbas Effendi who is a reincarnation of Jesus 
Christ, stating their belief and begging to have their names recorded 
in the ‘Book of the Favourites’. They are informed that Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, Joshua and Daniel are reincarnated and are at Acre, 
the Holy Place. The doctor further says that he has been 
sent by the F'ather and Jesus Christ to deliver the message 
concerning the ‘Manifestation’ to the people of this country. He 
claims there are fifty-five million believers at the present time. A 
great mystery is made of the whole thing and the ideas are given 
out in minute portions, as we, it seems, are accounted slow of 
understanding in this country. The ‘ message * or ‘pith’ as it is 
called is not given until the eleventh lesson. The effect upon the 
people is very strange. I never knew any one idea to create so many 
different and curious impressions.” 
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(by dr. sir MUHAMMAD IQBAL) 


[Originality is the key-note of Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal's 
personality. Whatever subject he touches, however hackneyed, 
he clothes it with freshness and life. In the course of this 
brief discussion, though a review of the ideas of the late Dr. 
Me Taggart, the great English philosopher, this philosopher of 
Islam, as the reader will mark, strikes quite original notes 
here and there, throwing flashes of some sort of new mysticism 
which he seems to conceive. May we expect that he will take 
some early opportunity to throw light on it.—JBcf.] 


I was reading the other day Mr. Dickinson's memoir of the ^ 
late and lamented Dr. McTaggart, that 'philosopher-saint whose 
lectures on Kant and Hegel I had the privilege to attend as an 
advanced student of the Trinity College, Cambridge, about a 
quarter of a century ago. I should like to note a few points which 
occured to me while reading this interesting book whose value is 
very much enhanced by the personal reminiscences of those who 
had the good fortune of coming into contact with that great 
thinker. 


‘‘As we have pointed out more than once", says Mr. 
Dickinson, “ the origin of McTaggart's philosophy was not in his 
intellect, but in his emotions ". This is true—perhaps more or less 
true of all thinkers - if we look at McTaggart as a thinker torn 
asunder from the general current of British thought. In order to 
understand the true significance of his philosophy we must put 
him back into that current. 


Agnosticism is not a permanent mode of thought. It comes 
and goes. The British mind tried to escape from it in two ways. 
One is the total elimination of what is called the ultimate Reality. 
The ^‘Unknown and Unknowable" of Herbert Spencer simply 
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does not exist. Why then look for it ? The universe is nothing 
but perishable phenomena without any eternal reality behind. 
The other way is that an Eternal Reality does exist behind the 
world of perishable phenomena, and is approachable by a purely 
speculative method. The first course was adopted by Hume, the 
second by Green. In opposition to British Phenomenalism, Green 
affirmed the existence of an Eternal Consciousness. The 
temporal process, according to Green, is unthinkable without a 
non-temporal consciousness; for consciousness of change cannot be 
identical with the process of change. But the Eternal 
Consciousness, so regarded is nothing more than a kind of 
Newtonian space holding together the world of eternally 
inter-related appearances. This view makes it impossible to develop 
the living concrete self out of a dead immobile system of abstract 
relations. Bradley’s philosophy is the logical outcome of Green. 
The criterion of reality is coherence and freedom from 
contradiction. Applying this test the world of appearance—time, 
change, movement, multiplicity—turns out to be a mere illusion. 
The ultimate Reality is one and immutable. This is the ancient 
Hindu doctrine of “Maya” and the Greek Parmenides again. 
But how did this illusion originate? No body knows. Bradley, 
however, admits, inspite of the contradictions involved in the 
notion of self, that the human self must, in some sense, be real. 
In what sense is it real? He does not explain. McTaggart 
reaches the Absolute by means of Dialectic method; but he does 
not stop at the Absolute, The Absolute, according to him, 
further differentiates itself into concrete egos. The universe is 
not an illusion; it is a system of real selves, which cannot be 
regarded as mere predicates or adjectives of the Absolute. As he 
wrote to me in December 1919: 

“I agree with you, as you know, in regarding quite 
untenable the view that finite beings are adjectives of the 
Absolute. Whatever they are, it is quite certain to me that 
they are not that.” 

In this aspect of his teaching, McTaggart is much more 
genuinely British than either Bradley or Green or Bosanquet. 
Indeed he was to Hegel as Liebniz was to Spinoza. Thus the 
character of McTaggart’s philosophy was dertermined not so 
much by his private emotions, as by the intellectual difficulties 
as well as the un-British character of Neo-Hegelian thought in 
England. It was also determined by what he called the needs of 
his country. I quote from another letter of 1920, which he 
appears to have written after he had read Nicholson’s English 
translation of my Secrets of the Self \ 
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“ I am writing to tell you with how much pleasure I have 
been reading your poems. Have you not changed your 
position very much ? Surely in the days when we used to talk 
philosophy together, you were much more of a pantheist and 
mystic. 


“For my own part I adhere to my own belief that selves 
are the ultimate reality, but as to their true content and their 
true good my position is, as it was, that that is to be found in 
eternity and not in time, and in love rather than action. 


^'PerhapSi however^ the difference is largely a question of 
emphasis—we each lay most weight on what our own country 
needs. 1 dare say you are right when you say that India is 
too contemplative. But I am sure that England—and all 
Europe—is not contemplative enough. That is a lesson that 
we ought to learn from you~and no doubt we have something 
to teach in return” 

The point of interest in McTaggart's philosophy, however, is 
that in his system mystical intuition, as a source of knowledge, is 
much more marked than in the system of Bradley. The need of 
such a direct revelation is the natural outcome of the failure of a 
purely speculative method. An Italian writer describes McTaggart’s 
philosophy as mystical degeneration of English Neo-Hegelianism. 
Nothing of the kind. Some of the greatest minds of the world 
have felt the need of a direct contact with the ultimate Reality, 
and have indeed, in some cases, achieved such contact. Plotinus, 
Ghazalli, Schelling and Bergson are instances in point. In his 
spiritual evolution Kant himself reaches that stage; but unlike 
Ghazalli and others he was led to conceive the ultimate Reality as 
a regulative idea only. The result of his critical philosophy is that 
God cannot be proved to exist, but that we should act as if He 
does exist. Not William James, but Kant was the real founder of 
modern Pragmatism. Will then the Italian writer referred to 
above describe Kant’s philosophy as pragmatic degeneration of 
German thought ? 


It must, however, be remembered in the case of McTaggart 
that the mystic revelation of Reality came to him as a confirmation 
of his thought. His system is deductive not in the sense in which 
the philosophy of Bergson and Plotinus is deductive. He started 
with a firm conviction in the power of human reason, and that 
conviction remained with him to the end of his days. His 
illumination came, I think, as an accidental confirmation of what 
bad reached through pure reason, That is why be bad such aq 
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unshakable faith in his philosophy. This is clear from the last 
words which he said to his wife :— 

“ I ‘am grieved that we must part, but you know I am not 
afraid of death.” 

Such a triumphant faith is the result of a direct revelation 
alone. And this revelation has nothing to do with what our 
psychology calls emotion ; it is as Mrs. McTaggart rightly insists, 
“actual perception of the senses.” Like a true mystic McTaggart 
rarely mentioned his experiences to others. The ultimate basis of 
religion is an experience which is essentially individual and 
incommunicable. It is because of its essentially private character 
that mystics see no use in talking about it except to experts, and 
that too for the purpose of verification only. In the history of 
Islamic mysticism we find many recorded instances in which 
some mystics have been reported to have travelled thousands of 
miles for the verification of a single experience. This is 
technically known as “ Tasdiq ”, Le., verification, by an appeal to 
another man’s experience. Knowledge and direct revelation are 
not mutually opposed; they are complementary to each other. The 
philosophical theologian simply tries, for the sake of less fortunate 
persons, to socialise, through reason, what is essentially individual. 
When the mystic Sultan Abu Said met the philosopher Abu Ali 
ibn Sina, he is reported to have said, “ I see what he knows”. 
McTaggart both knew and saw ; but his vision, I believe, did not 
precede his system. It did not initially inspire his thought, though 
it did bring to him the warmth of conviction. This, to my mind, 
indicates a far more powerful intellect than that of Plotinus or 
Bergson. Yet the vision of McTaggart, in view of its static character, 
is not free from the unhealthy influences of his Hegelian inspiration. 
But perhaps we possess no criterion to decide whether the universe 
in its ultimate essence is at rest or in motion. 

II 

Another point on which I would like to say a few words is 
McTaggart’s view of the self. Hegel’s indifference to personal 
immortality has more or less affected all those who received 
inspiration from him. With Bosanquet and Bradley the self is 
not a substance in the sense of Spinoza. It is a construction of 
thought, a mere predicate or adjective of the Absolute. And this 
self-hood, according to these thinkers, is further transcended in the 
Absolute. This account of the self disregards even the elementary 
conditions of self-hood as known to living experience. It is much 
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more than a mere predicate of the Absolute; it is a dynamic 
centre of experience. By this criticism of the common Neo- 
Hegelian view of the self I do not mean to argue for McTaggart’s 
view. All that I mean is to show how h:s mind tried to escape from 
the results of English Neo-Hegelianism. To McTaggart the self 
is a real substance. He reached the Absolute through the method 
of Hegel. But with him the Absolute has further determinations, 
i.e., the egos of actual experience which participate in the 
elementary enternity of the Absolute. This amounts to a total 
dismissal of the Hegelian Absolute. But the result of this 
dismissal is not a return to Empiricism. It gives us not a world 
of inter-related appearances, but a living world of inter-related 
egos. Mr. Dickinson thinks that it cuts out science at one stroke. 
It does nothing of the kind any more than the spiritual pluralism 
of Liebniz. But while I agree that the self is more than a mere 
predicate of the Absolute, I cannot agree with McTaggart in the 
view that the self is elementally immortal. From the mere fact 
that the individual ego is a differentiation of the eternal Absolute, 
it by no means follows that even in its finitude the human self 
retains the character, which belongs to its source alone. To my 
mind such a differentiation should give it only a capacity for 
immortality and not immortality itself. Personally I regard 
immortality as an aspiration and not something eternally achieved. 
Man is a candidate for immortal life, which involves a ceasless 
struggle in maintaining the tension of the ego. I venture here to 
quote one or two passages from my poem called The New Garden 
of Mystery : — 
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“ If you say that the “ I *’ is a mere illusion 
An appearance among other appearances 
Then tell me who is the subject of this illusion ? 

Look within and discover. 

The world is visible ; 

Yet its existence needs proof ! 

Not even the intellect of an angel can comprehend it. 

The ** I ** is invisible and needs no proof ! 

Think awhile and see thine own secret; 

The “ I ” is Truth ; it is no illusion ; 

When it ripens, it becomes eternal : 

Lovers, even though separated from the Beloved, live in 
blissful union : 

It is possible to gix^c wings to a mere spark. 

And to make it flutter for ever and for ever. 

The Eternity of God is elemental and not the reward of 
His action, 

That eternity is superior, which a borrowed soul 
Wins for herself by love s frenzy» 

Why Fear that death which comes from without 
For when the ‘‘ I *’ ripens into a self 
It has no danger of dissolution. 

There is a more subtle inner death which makes me 

tremble! 

This death is falling down from love’s frenzy, 

Saving one’s spark and not giving it away freely to 

the heaps of chaff, 

Cutting one's shroud with one’s own hands. 

Seeing one’s death with one’s own eyes ! 

This death lies in ambush for thee. 

Fear it, for that is really our death !” 

But while I disagree with McTaggart in his view of 
immortality, I regard this part of his work as almost apostolic. 
He emphasized personal immortality, even at the expense of the 
transcedent God of Christian theology, at a time when this 
important belief was decaying in Europe, and when the European 
man was about to face death on an enormous scale. Indeed 
in this aspect of his work he may be compared to the great 
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Muslim mystic Hallaj whose undying phrase, I am the 
creative Truth/* was thrown as a challenge to the whole Muslim 
world at a time when Muslim scholastic thought was moving 
in a direction which tended to obscure the reality and destiny 

of the human ego. Hallaj never ceased to utter what he had 

personally seen to be the Truth until the Mullas of Islam 

prevailed upon the state to imprison him and finally to crucify him. 
He met his death with perfect calm. 

Ill 

There is one more point which I would like briefly 

to consider here—I mean his atheism. I used to meet him 
almost every day in his rooms in Trinity, and very often our 
talk turned on the question of God. His powerful logic often 
silenced me, but he never succeeded in convincing me. There 
is no doubt, as Mr. Dickinson points out in his memoir that 
he had a positive dislike for the transcendent God of Western 
theology. The Absolute of the Neo-Hegelian lacks life and 
movement. The Eternal Consciousness of Green is hardly 
distinguishable from Newtonian space. How could these satisfy^ 
him ? In a letter already quoted he wrote to me :— 

. ‘‘As far as the life of the individual remains the same 
in the course of amplification and expression, I am inclined to 
think (for an European you know, can also be a mystic) 
that the solution rests in loving the same persons. But 
indeed it still seems to me, as it did when we first knew one 
another, that the solution of all problems is found only 
in Love.” 

Indeed his description of love as the essence of Reality 
indicates that, inspite of his thorough-going intellectualism, 
his soul revolted against the inert Absolute of Neo-Hegelianism. 
Yet in a letter from w^hich I have quoted above he seems to 
oppose love to action. I do not see the opposition. Love is 
not passivity. It is active and creative. Indeed on the 
material plane it is the only force, which circumvents death ; 
for when death carries away one generation love creates another. 
He tells us that this love which he regarded as the essence of 
Reality is just the love of one person for another ; and further 
it is the cause and not the effect of the proximity of two 
persons. Now it is because of its character as an active cause 
that, inspite of variety in content of the mutual loves of various 
persons, it is capable of being experienced as a unity embracing 
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the entire universe. But the crucial point is whether this 
central unity is an all-inclusive self. This was McTaggart’s 
real difficulty. How could one self, however superior, include 
other selves ? The self is unique and impervious. The mystic 
poet Rumi felt the same difficulty. Between the individual 
egos and their Sustainer ”, he says, obtains a contact which 
can neither be imagined nor intellectually conceived ”. In his 
Idea of God Prof. Pringle Pattison also regards this relation as 
inscrutable by human intellect. But is not the individual ego 
himself a colony of egos ? 

! 5 5 ijb Jjl 

“ Shall I point the way to the eternal secret ? 

Open thine eye on thyself ! 

Thou art visible, and invisible, many and one ! ” 

Perhaps it is not possible intellectually to conceive this 
ultimate unity as an all embracing self. It is my belief, as I 
have pointed out before, that McTaggart’s Hegelian inspiration 
marred the vision which was vouchsafed him. A more 
serious thing happened to poor Nietzsche vhose peculiar 
intellectual environment led him to think that his vision of the 
ultimate Ego could be realized in the world of space and time. 
What grows only out of the inner depths of the heart of man 
he proposed to create by an artificial biological experiment. He 
was taken as a mad man and was placed in the hands of those 
who administer drugs ind mixtures. As I said of him in my 
Javoid llama : — 

“ A Hallaj ! A stranger in Ins own laud ! 

Safe from Mulla’s hit, killed by Physician’s hand ! ” 

The real test of a self is whether it responds to the call 
of another self. Does Reality respond to us ? It does sometimes 
by reflection, sometimes by reflection rising higher than itself, 
f.e., the act of worship. In McTaggart’s case reflection took 
the place of worship. The orders of Muslim mystics have 
invented various rules and practices by which to come into 
direct contact with the ultimate Reality. The truth, however, 
is that neither worship, nor reflection, nor any kind of practices 
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entitle a man to this response from the ultimate Love. It 
depends eventually on what religion calls “ grace.!’ The 
philosophy of McTaggart has in fact raised the great problem of 
the nature of Love. How will it be solved in Europe if at all ? 
Surely analytic psychology will never be able to solve it. Its 
secret lies in the pangs of separation, detachment or, as McTaggart 
would say, differentiation. 

If the ultimate Reality, uc. Love, has any significance for 
the life of its own ego-differentiations, it must itself be an 
all-inclusive Ego which sustains, responds, loves, and is capable 
of being loved. In McTaggart’s view there is no guarantee 
that the process of birth, death and rebirth will be endless. 
On the other hand, he himself suggests in his Some Dogmas 
of Religion that it may be that the process will eventually 
destroy itself, and merge in a perfection which transcends 
all time and change.” In this eventuality w^e come back to the 
Absolute again, and McTaggart’s system defeats its own purpose. 
The possibility of ego-differentiations merging again into a 
perfection transcending time and change must be counteracted, 
how’ever remote it may be. And this can be done only by taking 
immortality as a hope, an aspiration, a duty, and not as an 
eternal fact. 

^J\)) r'f Ju 

“My heart burns on the loneliness of God ! 

In order, therefore, to maintain intact His Ego-society 

I sow in my dust the seed of selfhood 

And keep a constant vigil over my I.” 


{New Garden of Mystery*) 





ISLAM AND ITS ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
NON-MUSLIMS 




[by M. Y. K. SALEEM, principal, ISHA’AT ISLAM COLLEGE 

LAHORE] 

I think it would be well if I said a word or two at 
the very outset regarding the appropriateness of this essay. 
Time and again have I read in English and vernacular 
papers, popular class manuals of Indian and Islamic history, 
that the writers of such books and articles, who are usually non- 
Muslims, commit the horrible blunder of depicting Islam as a 
religion which was spread at the point of sword and inculcated 
compulsion in matters religious and taught that it was something 
meritorious to kill those who refused to accept the 

religion of the Prophet of Arabia : and Muslim rulers all the 

world over, treated their non-Muslim subjects cruelly, deprived 
them of their religious freedom, of their temples and synagogues, 
and forced them to embrace Islam. 

Some biassed European authors have even gone to the extent 
of delineating the Holy Prophet on the pages of their books as 
a stalwart well-built man with a long flowing heard and a 

voluminous turban clumsily placed on the head with a sword 

in the right hand and a copy of the Quran in the left. 
Obviously such pictures mean to impress the readers that 
Muhammad had these two alternatives to offer : Either accept 
Islam or you shall be massacred in cold blood. 

Some Hindu authors also who have their own sinister 
motives behind have wilfully misrepresented Islam and 
Muslim monar ^hs in their speeches and writings. Apart from 
moral considerations such writers are greatly responsible for 
communal tensions which have, of late, become a common feature 
of the every day life of Indians. 


Samajic and other anti-Muslim workers and journalists are 
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never tired of branding Islam and Muslim rulers as unrelenting 
enemies of Hindus, and followers of other religions. 

Such statements, utterances and passages obviously represent 
Islam in the darkest possible colours and are a source of impedi¬ 
ment in the path of students of religion and earnest seekers 
after truth. 


Muslim youths who are not generally well-versed in their 
religion or Islamic history, imbibe much of the ideas that are 
thus inculcated and not a few of them begin to think as these 
hostile critics of Islam would like them to. 


Under these circumstances I think that it would not be out 
of season to refute these baseless charges brought forward by 
writers who have their own ulterior motives in fabricating tales 
of Muslim oppression and intolerance. 

To begin with, nowhere does the Quran say that there are 
only two alternatives for the non-Muslims, i. e., either to embrace^ 
Islam or submit to the executioner’s sword. On the other 
hand the Book abounds in verses which grant religious liberty to 
non-Muslims. “But if they turn back, then on you devolves 
only the clear deliverance’’ (of the message) 16 : 82. “Obey 
Allah and obey the Apostle, but if you turn back, then upon Our 
apostle devolves only the clear delivery ’’ (of the message) 64 : 12. 

These two verses are quite sufficient to prove my contention 
but there are many more besides these. Ef. 3 : 19, 24 : 53, 
9 : 6, 5 : 99, 18 : 28, 88 , 21 -24, 50 : 45 and 46, 42 : 47. 


All these verses converge upon the same basic principle of 
toleration that there is no compulsion in religion. There is luckily 
a verse in the Quran which positively asserts the same thing :~ 

“ There is no compulsion in religion; truly the right way 
has become clearly distinct from error.’’ 2 : 256. 

The Holy Prophet of Islam likewise never taught his followers 
to kill those who refused to accept the truth; and how could he 
go. against the plain teaching of the Quran on this point ? 
His followers would certainly have deserted him one and 
all, if they had observed that there was no agreement between his 
words and deeds. But we know that his disciples clung to him to 
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the last day of his life; and furthermore that all the notables of 
Mecca and Medina accepted Islam out of their own free will; and 
herein lies the excellence of the Holy Prophet that 
throughout his life he did what he preached and always 
translated his words i. e,, teachings into action. I may be 
excused for this little bit of digression that Muhammad 
is the only teacher in the world who translated all 
his teachings into action. Everybody can get up and say 
“ forgive your enemies ” but very few actually can. Other 
prophets too have said, “ Forgive your enemies ” but they did 
not set up any ideal for their adherents by actually forgiving 
their enemies. Muhammad also taught his followers to forgive 
their enemies and when he conquered Mecca, actually forgave all 
his enemies big and small, one and ail. 

To resume, the Prophet taught his followers to be kind to 
everyone and show courtesy and politeness to non-Muslims, 
keep promises with their enemies (non-Muslims of course,) in 
short, to prove by their daily life that Islam is the religion of 
peace and good-will towards humanitj'. Now I shall give 
instances from his holy life; which should alwa>s be in the focus 
of Muslim’s, consciousness. 

The Prophet respected the civic rights of non-Muslims just 
as much as those of his kith and kin and devoted followers. He 
is reported to have said 

U tiJU |,|J 

“ They owe certain duties to us, just as we owe certain duties 
to them.” Here “they” refers to Z/wwfs f. <>., those non- 
Muslims who lived under Musli.n Government. Again he said, 
‘‘ He who oppressed any Zimmi (non-Muslim) is not from 
amongst us.” 

Again, "He who shall act unjustly towards his non-Muslim 
subjects and break promises with them, or deprive them of their 
possessions unlawfully, in all these cases I shall catch hold of 
him on the day of judgment ”. Hazrat Hazifa (one of the 
companions) says, ” Before the battle of Badr I and my father 
both had been captured by the enemy and compelled to promise 
that we would not fight with the Prophet (against the Quraish, 
non-Muslims and sworn enemies of the Prophet). Thereupon 
we were set free and allowed to return to the Prophet. No 
sooner did we seek his presence, than we related the whole 
incident, whereupon he replied in a calm and cool manner, 
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Da< keep your promise with them. . We trust in the favour of 
God against their physical and numerical strength.” 


Once Najran Christians sent a deputation to wait upon the 
Prophet. He treated the members of that deputation as his 
personal guests and accommodated them in his own mosque; even 
allowed them to say their prayers in their own fashion ! 

After the conquest of Mecca, the “ Banu Hawazan” (a tribe 
of Arabs living close by) attacked the faithful who were compelled 
to fight with them in self-defence. Muslims were victorious and 
six thous'.ind non-Muslim men women and children were taken 
prisoners and brought before the Prophet. But the “ Prince 
of Peace” did not, as propagandists would have 
innocent people believe, offer them to choose sword or Islam 
for themselves, but set all of them free. Sir W. Muir, and 
Mahasha Parkash Dev, Brahmo Samaj Missionary have recorded 
this incident in their biographies of the Prophet. The latter 
thus reviews the whole situation: ‘‘In a few minutes six thousand 
souls were set free ■ though they had come to fight - and no 
Muslim expressed his surprise at this attitude of the Prophet as 
they knew that the Prophet’s heart was full of the milk of 
human kindness”. The Prophet’s attitude towards the Jews and 
Christians can be easily understood by studying the terms of 
the treaties concluded with them : 


‘‘ To the Jews of Medina 


‘‘The Prophet assures the Jews that they shall be assisted by 
Muslims in various ways; no harm shall be done to them nor 
their enemies assisted secretly or openly They shall stick to 
their own religion and if some outsider invaded Medina, Muslims 
and Jews shall help each other to drive away the common 
enemy.” 

‘‘To the Christians of Najran 

‘‘ Th i Prophet gives his assurance to the Christians that their 
churches, synagogues, monastries, religion and religious rites, all 
shall be respected by Muslims and no interference shall be made 
with their ecclesiastical and theolpgical institutions; and so long 
as they live peacefully they shall not be molested in any way.” 

, .. J^pw we shall , -give mstar^ces., from the conduct and 
attitude of the companions of the Prophet. 
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During the reign of Hazrat Om ar, the Roman Emperor sent 
a large army to invade N. Arabia. Hazrat Abu*Ubaida, theComman- 
der-in-Chief of the Muslim army who waSTaf Hams (a city in Syria) 
resolved to hasten to Damascus to make necessary arrangement for 
giving a pitched battle to the enemy ; so he called the leading 
Christian and Jewish inhabitants of the city into his presence and 
said, “ We had exacted military tax from you on condition that 
you shall be protected against all invasions ; now we are going to 
Damascus and I am afraid, we won’t be able to protect you any 
further, so here is the money which was paid by you for that 
purpose.” 

With this, Abu Ubaida, asked the cashier to deliver the 
purses safe into their hands. The Jews and Christians were 
immensely touched by this noble conduct of Abu Ubaida 
and cried in the same breath, ” May God bring you back again to 
rule over us.” 

The rights and privileges enjoyed by non-Muslims under the 
reign of Hazrat Omar were far greater than those granted by the 
Roman or the Persian Governments to theirsubjects who professed 
other than the state religion and the Christian Government of 
Rome (t. e., Byazantine) treated her Syrian Christian subjects 
just as if they were pagans. For instance they had no proprie¬ 
tory rights over the lands they tilled or possessed and the 
condition of the miserable Jews can better be imagined than 
described.But when Muslims conquered Syria their social status 
under-went a magical transformation. Hazrat Omar granted 
them such rights as made them coequal with the ruling 
nation. 

Here are a few excerpts from the declaration of amnesty to the 
non-Muslims of Syria: “This general amnesty is granted by Omar 
the humble servant of Allah. Their churches shall not be demolished 
or inhabited by Muslims, they shall not be deprived of their 
property, honour or estates. They shall not be compelled to change 
their religion and full religious liberty is hereby guaranteed to all 
of them,.written in 15 A. H.” 

A non-Muslim cultivator of Syria came to Hazrat Omar and 
said, “Your army passing through our village has trodden our 
corn-fields under foot.” 

The Caliph assured him of his fullest sympathy and an 
unbiassed enquiry. So the man went back and after sometime. 
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an agent of the Caliph came to his village and paid ten thousand 
silver pieces as compensation for the loss. 


When Hazrat Abu Ubaida conquered Syria, Hazrat Omar 
sent him necessary instructions which included the following :— 

“ Let not Muslims molest any non-Muslim in any way; 
make good all your promises with them with an open heart.” 
Hazrat Omar had a Christian servant whose name was Ustuq 
who was very faithful and trustworthy. The Caliph held hinTTh 
high esteem and used to preach Islam to him. One day he 
asked him if he would like to embrace Islam. The servant refused 
bluntly whereupon the Caliph recited the verse: 


«iyi D 

f. e, " No compulsion in religion.” 

In Omar's eye, the life of a non-Muslim was as precious as 
that of a Muslim. Imam Shafa’ay relates that a certain Muslim 
of the tribe of Bakr ibn Wail murdered a Christian of 
Heera. The culprit was brought before the local Qazi, who 
reported the matter to Hazrat Omar, the commander of the 
faithful. He ordered that the culprit should be handed over to 
the relatives of the deceased who put him to death by way of 
retaliation. 


The collectors of income tax in Iraq w'ere instructed by the 
Caliph to send the amount of taxes realised from non-Muslims 
through twenty representatives of the non-Muslim population of 
Kufa and Basrah, so that he might satisfy himself by extracting 
satisfactory replies from those non-Muslims regarding the equity 
observed in collecting taxes from the non-Muslim population. 

From these instances, one can easily conclude that Hazrat 
Omar did not make any distinction between a Muslim and a non- 
Muslim. No tax was levied upon the Zitnmis -except Jizya 
and the usual tithe which was paid by every body. As for 
Muslims they had to pay Zakat or poor-rate, the rate of which 
was higher than that of Jizya ; and non-Muslims were also given 
stipends and pecuniary assistance just as Muslims, from the 
public treasury (Bait-ul-Mal). 

Commenting upon the Quranic verse: 
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“Verily alms and charity is reserved for the poor and the needy,’* 
Hazrat Omar says, “By the words ‘the poor and the needy’ 
are meant both Muslims and Ahl-i-Kitab.’’ 

Turning to the Omayyad and the Abbaside Caliphs, we find 
the same attitude of love and kindness shown by them towards 
their non-Muslim subjects. 

One day a poor helpless Zimmi came to Hazrat Omar ibn 
Abdul Aziz, the most renowned of the Omayyad Caliphs, and 
complained that Abbas ibn Waleed ibn Abdul Malik had mis¬ 
appropriated his land. Luckily Abbas was present there at that 
moment. So the Caliph turning to him said “What do you say to 
this ?’’ He replied that Waleed had given him that piece of land 
as “Jageer”, and he was in possession of certain documents 
which could prove the truth of his statement. The Caliph, however, 
ordered him to hand over possession of the land to the real owner, 
as nobody had the power of transferring a Zimmi's property to 
another man. 

During the reign of Caliph Hadi, Ali ibn Sulaiman, 
the governor of Egypt, had demolished the Church of Mary. 
When Harun-ur-Rashid ascended the throne he deposed Ali for 
this indecent conduct and appointed Musa in his place, who 
referred the matter of that demolished Church to the Grand 
Mufti. He decreed that the demolished Church should be 
rebuilt and the building restored to the Christians at once. 

These facts, which can be multiplied, go to prove that the 
religious toleration extended to and the freedom of conscience 
enjoyed by non-Muslims under Islamic regime is unparalleled in 
the history of human race. 
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[By Sardar Piyara Singh] 


Guru Nanak was born at a time when not only the message 
of Islam had penetrated to the remotest nook and corner of India 
but also the Crescent, the national flag of Islam, was firmly 
implanted on this soil. By this impact with the culture and 
civilization of Islam, the Hindu race had to some extent thrown 
off the shackles of age-long superstitions and even flocked to the 
fold of Islam by the thousand. The vast bulk of the population, 
however, were still wallowing in darkness and given to ancestral 
rites and rituals. In the midst of this, there appeared on the 
firmament of India a resplendent moon which deriving light from 
the sun of Islam, shattered these clouds of ignorance and 
superstition. This was the great Guru Nanak who proclaimed 
the message of Divine Unity to a superstition-ridden race in the 
following sweet words: 




This is a mantra which may be called the corner-stone of 
Guru Nanak’s teachings, the sum-total of his message. In plain 
vernacular, it sums up the Islamic conception of God as may be 
seen from the following: 


fisggg 


Protector of All is 
but One. 

He is Truth. 

Creator of the 
Universe. 

He pervades all. 

He is fearless. 

Does enmity to 
none. 


(JO 

.AUoU 


> H 5PS> j gf3 


He is immortal, 'lil* i:/* 
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He is not begotten. Jju ^ 

He is without a peer. 





Brings out of dark- ijH *^1? 

ness into light. -^y^l u^l 

Benehcent, Merciful, 
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Even if no other teaching had come down to us from the Guru 
Sahib, this one mantra should have sufficed to proclaim the 
distinct Islamic impress the Guru’s religious out-look decidedly 
bears. But there are good many things besides which have been 
handed down from him and they all confirm that he was disgusted 
with what passed for Hinduism and was enamoured of the 
teachings of Islam. We. will take one by one his scathing 
denunciation of things associated with Hinduism as he found it. 

ZUNNAR 

The Zunnar or sacred thread is an indispensable religious 
necessity for the three high castes—the Brahmans, Kshatrias, and 
Vaishas. According to the Shastras, until this ceremony has 
been gone through, a member of any of these castes must be 
considered a Stidra and a Chandal. Guru Nanak belonged to 
the Kshatri caste and it was incumbent on him to observe this 
rite. But when the time of Zunnar-bandi (putting the sacred 
thread formally around him) came, he refused to submit to it; 
saying; 

WH ^ ijifw II fw ins 

^ II WW IS \jfew 

^3^ Sifew II 3^ WifS ^ wfe II 

3331 fas vfew 333 Vfe II ^ ^31^^ 3^3 ^ 
f33 33 11S1S3 331S 33^ 33133 3311311^ 

3X^3 ^ 33 33 33ll^3^f tfl>H3' 

3^ 3 Vi3 II—( 3»3 WT3 MS ) 

Rendered into English, the beautiful words mean; 

; 

A piece of thread of insignificant worth is bought and 
put around the body in the Chauka (the sacred enclosure). 
The Gayatri mantra is read in the ear and the Brahman is 
made the Guru. When man dies, this thread remains here and 
he ^oes into God’s presence without any Zunnar. Th 0 thread 
is spun out of cotton. The Brahman twists it. A sheep is 
killed on this occasion and a feast enjoyed. Others are also 
told to observe this. When the thread wears out, it is thrown 
away and a new one put on. If it had any power in it, why 
should it have broken ? O Brahman! If you have cotton of 
mercy, thread of fortitude, (given) knot of chastity and twists* 
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of righteousness—if a Zunnar such as' this you have, do bring 
it and put it around me ! This is the Zunmr that neither 
breaks nor becomes dirty nor wears out with time. Blessed 
is be who while he departs this life has this Zunnar around 
him.” 

CASTE 

Caste is another indispensable institution of the Hindu 
religion. The Vedas and Shastras forbid a Shudra and a woman 
to read the VedM or wear the sacred thread. In case a bbudra 
shoulT' have"tBe*misfortune to over-hear words of the Vedas, both 
his ears must be filled with molten lead. What does Gvru Nanak 
say about it: 

^ ^ II 'p;s^p ?rlw ^ n 

(ij ^ ?ft ) 

^ ^ !l tflf 3^ II 

VI? iii ^ ^ II 

(^ win W8 a) 

‘‘The caste distinctions are absurd. The shelter of 
religion is for all alike. With God, superiority consists not 
in caste nor in might but whoever does good deeds, he is 
superior.” ^ 

What a re-echoe of the darion call of the Quran centuries ago: 

“When the bugle is sounded i,e.y on the day of Judgment, 
their mutual lineage shall not avail nor shall they be asked 
about each other.” —(23 :101). 

“Surely the most honourable of you is the one who is the 
most virtuous of you.” —(49 :13). 

PILGRIMAGE TO RIVERS 

According to the Hindus, a dip in the waters of the Ganges, 
Gaya, Godawari, Saraswati washes man clean of all sins. Guru 
Na^ak says: 

s. ^ fen fe 3Tfe ii (nys) 

:i.gii^ wd wfm* Ct II 

>1® ^5gll 3o1 m ws ni ii 

3. fag 3 mrtl wi fe^ wfe ii 

(gign^ai nss) 
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** I should bathe in sacred waters only if it is acceptable to 
God. When God does not like it, it is useless to bathe. 

“ A Hindu washes his body like his clothes and imagines 
that thereby he has become pure of sins. The fool does not 
know that an outer bath can not wash off inner impurities. 

“Water can not purify the heart. It can only quench 
thirst.** 

IDOL-WORSHIP 

It is a doctrine of Hinduism that without a visible material 
image there could be no concentration on God and hence no 
worship. Guru Nanak thus exposes the futility of the practice: 

Ijtl ^151 || 

tw ^ oig ii 

tisM ii 

wt II 

'Mg Tsigifes ng ng' 7 >vb ii ijn at ii 

1® ’as'fe 11 vtl* ii t ass wgi'fe ii 
>|gi >Igi xsu^ wfe ii avfl y^xi wtnfe i 
125' >igfe>H< gt ii >»fq' ggia' i?t ii 

(g'gjntgiwsH) 

“ O Pandit! Why do you worship a piece of stone and in 
vain try to please it ? Take the name of the Lord and have 
mercy on yourself. Why waste your life in watering a saltish 
soil ? It is a wall of sand which is bound to crumble. Why 
waste cement on it ? ** 

Compare the Quranic verses: 

“ Avoid the sin of idolatry. 

‘^Do not bow before the sun nor the moon, but bow 
before the One who created these. 

“ Do you worship what you hew out ? * 

“ And they worship besides the Lord what neither can 
injure them nor help them.*’ 
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GODS AND GODDESSES 

There are a number of gods and goddess worshipped by the 
Hindus such as Brahma, Vishnu, Shiv, Ram, Krishna, Kali, 
Nina, Jawala. Guru Nanak says: 


9 . ggft ^ vim 

ire ^ ^ wai la w ts^ li 

(laf ws «i) 

9. >nfe>HT na aiH 3 it fas la ^ iai i 

(aifal W8 <) 

3. fa>H» fa»n t ii 

va75 75la arel a® w ^t ta ii 

(Ba5>Hireiit!la8‘i) 

8. 7 >^ tall! 

inaa 31 ii iai 11 —(waws s ) 

“ Brahma, Vishnu and Shiv, all three are sinful. The 
whole word is sinful. They alone attain salvation who through 
their spiritual guide gain the knowledge of God. 

“ All the gods and goddess are the victims of temptations 
of the flesh. Until one finds a Murshidy spiritual guide, fear 
of death can not vanish. 

“ Worship of gods and goddesses is useless. What can 
they give us that we may ask of them ? It is like making the 
stone float on water. The inevitable result will be that it will 
go down itself and take you along with it too. 

** Brahma, Vishno, Shiv, can help none. God, One God, 
is the Master and Protector of all.” 

The Quran says exactly the same: 

“ Some people take for gods others than One God and 
love them as they should love God. But those who believe 
love God above all. 

Say! O people of the Book! Come to an equitable 
proposition between us and you—that we shall worship nought 
besides God nor shall we associate ought with Him, nor shall 
some of us take others for gods.” 
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is andth^ distinguishing feature of the Hindu 
r<4igiefti; Guru NftUak discards this view thus: 

R. ^ ZJa ^3 ^ II 

mi ■51^31, \|33\i ?I5W?5T II 

( WTP US «l ) 

Si. \ii§ )HfM§ M 3 W m fe ti m 3 3^ 3^ tftf 11 

W)}i M3« 33 3fl?5 \|?533 3J5H ?5 ^ tflfll 

(^35 

3. >15 >?ei 35 3H€3 m3 3l 3^33 5^3^ II 

Wi3 M?^ 3n3 ^ 3133 tl5H 7 ^ W3t II 

(tiy wftra) 

“ Whoever is filled with God, be adores God alone. God 
absorbs him in Himself. There is no re-birth. 

“ Taking the water of life one wins immortal happiness and 
salvation. Remember the God who has broken the superstition 
of re-birth. There is no re-birth. 

“ My heart is a temple. My body is a hermit’s symbol. I 
do aahnan in this body. One thing has become firm in my mind 
—there is no re-birth in this world/’ 

MATTER AND SOUL 

Contrary to the belief of Hinduism which looks upon both 
matter and soul as co-eternal with God, Guru Nanak says j 

33fe W 313 33H 7 ? eli3»n tT*^ II 
^ 533 fwd 3feiin^ II 

(3VjTnf33) 

Out of God’s word comes intot being matter and by His 
command are bom souls.” 
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THE VEDAS 

About the Vedas the Guru says: 

ins wws oi! oi»a 111^ wg ii 

R. ins tog oil ens I Ilf uf ifesggfe^togii 
to ws I SIS? igwu fsgn ing ii 

(gigtows 

“ What good the reading of the Vedas do to the world ? 
The Pandit has degenerated while reading the Vedas. 

“ The reading of the Vedas can do no good to the world. 
The Pandit who reads the Vedas has been entangled in worries. 
It is all useless without a knowledge of God. Salvation can 

be had only through the Murshid, spiritual guide.” 

So far we have seen only one side of the picture ~ viz,, how, 
impressed by his contact with Islam, Guru Nanak vehemently 
denounced his ancestral religion. The other side will show what 
he thought of the teachings of Islam. 



ISLAM AND YOUNG GENERATION 
IN EUROPE 


%i^^a«i==a===g=i nT7Tfci i- t.. m==^ 

[By Baron Omar Rolf Ehrenfels.] 

Comparison from the Islamic point of view :— 

In Islam we should differentiate between three fundamental 
principles• 

1. The spiritual doctrine of Islam which the Holy Prophet 
expounded. 

2. The Cult of Religion which the Holy Prophet Mohammad 
initiated first and which, in the course of time, has undergone 
slight modifications. 

3. The social from, the culture and type of civilisation of Islam 
which have been inspired by the doctrine and religious customs of 
Islam. The nations which embraced Islam had been always influenc¬ 
ed by Islamic customs and type of civilisation, but they, themselves, 
have also effected various outward manifestions. 

The doctrine of Islam contains, through a very clear conception 
of all prophets of Allah, the true nucleus and the divine spirit that 
dwell in the centre of every religion or human faith. 

The religious form of Islam affords an example of a religious 
authority exercising a spiritual influence and renouncing all political 
influence and organisation of its priests. Both qualities of renuncia¬ 
tion and self limitation have always been characteristic of, Islam. 
These, as qualities of true religion, have been highly esteemed and 
searched in the West by all true believers in God. Nevertheless, 
Islam could not uptil now obtain a general appreciation in Europe, 
although there exist a few exceptions of great individuals such as 
Kaiser Friedrich III., Emperor of old Germany, or Cusanus, Archi- 
bishop of Cologn or Goethe and Napoleon I and others, who held 
Islam in high esteem, but they remained individual thinkers in their 
times. Wiiy the true value of Islam has not yet been clearly under* 
stbod by the Europeans lies in the peculiar qualities of Islamic 
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culture and outward form of civilisation, which have been wrongly 
thought by the Europeans to be something primitive even malicious 
and devillish. Political seduction and national Chawinism have 
produced this unlucky tendency. But, notwithstanding these facts, 
there still remains a misunderstanding. I shall endeavour in the 
following pages, to clear up the causes of such misunderstanding. 

To the old European generations, Islamic matrimonial law 
seemed to be vicious, Islamic customs, ways of dress and furniture, 
and architecture of mosques seemed to be primitive and rough. As 
also the customs of sitting and praying on the ground, and other 
Islamic devotional customs. 

However, many European observers in the past have admired 
and praised the harmony between precept and practice, between 
ideals and their realisation, between theory and its application to 
everyday life. This they could perceive in a striking manner. 
However they never strove to criticise the European conception of 
Islam. 

It remained for the younger European generation to possess a 
clear conception of Islam. In fact, it has already started to grasp 
this conception. It is rightly asked if it was just to recognise only 
the ideal system of culture, and follow it neglecting all other cultures. 
Also if it was right to recognise only the lofty and in some ways 
eccentric mentality of the Gothic Christianity peculiar to the middle 
ages or the eccentric technical ability of mechanical evolution at 
present. It sought synthetic harmony between theory and practice, 
between idea and matter, in other words, positive realisation of 
spiritual ideas. These requirements of the young generation might 
show a way to remove the great mistake in understanding Islam. 
Because Islam fulfils these requirements, namely a clear admittance 
of the weakness and imperfection of man, but nevertheless, an 
absolute destiny in the ability of man to reach higher standards of 
life. This is the connecting link between Islam and the young 
generation in Europe. The laws of Islam are intended not only for 
the average of humanity and not only for exceptional type of man. 
They render it possible for man as a race to follow the best way in 
order to attain or realise higher spiritual laws, thus trying to make 
upright man also out of the brethren who are incapable of realising 
the utmost ideal of the time. 

On the other hand, the Roman Catholics, in their exaggerated 
ideals force their followers to lead a life of angels, but they, being 
only human beings and so failing to realise this extraordinary high 
standard become hypocrits. The Europeans are on one side 
extremely hypocritical and on the other side, they deny every ideal,’ 
every belief in God and in life after death. But Islam affords the ' 
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possibility to realise the spiritual laws within the reach of man in 
everyday life. 


In the Bible there is a statement, often repeated, in which 
believers are compared to repentent sheep, a term used nowadays in 
an ironical sense. They are wolves in the skins of repentent sheep. 
But in Islam such hypocricy does not exist. On the contrary we 
find a slow successful evolution. We shall now proceed to illustrate 
our ideas by examples. 


In the first place we shall consider the Islamic matrimonial law. 
This is more tolerant than the European law. This tolerance does 
not encourage, as wrongly thought by Europeans, the custom of 
love-making as it is the case in Europe. On the contrary, an average 
Muslim is educated by his laws that if he marries a second wife, he 
would do so with the intention of remaining in charge of her for life. 
In Europe one can have connection with a lady friend leaving her 
when he likes. 


The Islamic matrimonial laws indicate the way to live in a 
worthy manner with more than one wife. They afford the possibility. 
for a woman to be divorced, if uncomfortable with her husband and 
to marry again so that she might be happier in her second marriage. 
Thus these laws do not force several types of human beings to appear 
different from what they really are in so far that a man who is unable 
to lead a monogamous life can adopt polygamy. In this way no 
hidden, malicious and unharmonious action is encouraged. Whereas 
in Europe, the prohibition of polygamy would obviously encourage 
secret relations with worse results. Therefore Islam holds ideals and 
facts in harmony. 

Let us now take the second example, namely, Islamic art 
and furniture. In Islam, it is forbidden to reproduce in the way 
of art portraits, statues of saints and their life. Therefore art 
concentrates upon the building of objects which are necessary for 
everyday life, among which are the mosques which are essential for 
the daily spiritual life. A harmony is thus established between 
religious symbols and artistic products. This is not realised in 
other cultures. Europe interpreted the lack of images of saints in 
Islam as being a sign of inspirituality. But in fact this is what 
really protects the religion from profanation by inartistic copies and 
prints of saints, often badly reproduced, giving a wrong impression 
and thus aggravating the horrible mistake in that the subjects are 
sometimes prayed to. An essential difference between a symbol and 
a picture is that the former, such as inscriptions cannot 
be reproduced whereas artificially reproduced pictures of saints 
e. the picture of the Prophet Jesus render them liable to 
profanation* 
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Another example is afforded by the way of dress, furniture and 
dwellings, in Islam. These seemed to the old European generation as 
uncultivated and Islam was judged as uncivilised because of the 
constant relation of the Muslims during prayers, intellectual 
work and even meals, with the soil or ground which is 
our motherland, common to all human beings throughout life. But 
in point of fact, this connection with soil has brought up a high 
culture and natural cleanliness of this very soil and of all products of 
soil. The Muslim is more modest than the European who ignores 
the connection with the soil by neglecting and despising what is 
“ coming from the soil The Muslim is humble relative to the soil 
which he ennobles by going down to it, with the result of an 
harmonical construction of all mosques and dwellings conforming to 
the principal rules of being not too high up from the soil, and also 
corresponding in the inclusion of the body that comes from the earth 
into the divine power which brings lofty ideals. In contrast to this, 
we find in Europe, in the middle ages arts and paintings, which attempt 
to deny the body. We find on the other hand the modern school of 
Naturalistic painters who think only of the ground or the material 
body as the reality, and deny the spiritual lofty ideas. But in Islam 
neither of these two extremes obtain, but both are united in one 
harmonic picture. 

Next, let us take the social structure. Here the same 
law between the soul and body holds good from a social 
point of view. The rich people and the broadminded 
individuals of the Islamic society put themselves in relation to and in 
connection with the poor or low classes and in being non-separated 
from them, incorporate this “ social soil ” in their cultural life and 
aims. Poverty and handicraft are not despised in Islam as they 
were in Europe in the Middle Ages but they are at the same time not 
overestimated as it is the case in modern materialistic communism, 
socialism and bolshevism. 

Bolshevism maintains that religion is an opium for the people 
stupifying them because Bolshevism believes only in soil and 
materialism. The European of the Middle Ages wished to deny the 
reality of soil and body. But Islam does not contain any of these 
two errors. It unites the lower classes with the representatives of 
the higher classes in the mode of living. The people as well as soil 
and body are well respected in Islam, whereas in Europe there 
existed at first a suppression of people by the rich and higher 
classes and then, now, the people of lower classes such as the 
Proletariat in Russian Communism attempt to suppress and 
tyrranise the formerly high classes. Therefore it is only in Islam 
that we find a golden middle way. The real reason why in Islam the 
lower classes are more naturally cultivated than their fellows in 
Europe is the existence of connection between them and the higher 
and more cultivated classes ; such a connection is lacking in Europe. 
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Here is the basis of social structure. In Europe there is now a need 
associated with various attempts, of finding a basis of understanding, 
between the low and high class people. 

We will now deal with the last comparison summing the 
observations in one collective example. We shall compare 
the Western way of building of churches to the Islamic way, 
including a comparison of the trend of thought of the modern 
generation. 

The disposition of the mosques is influenced by the Islamic 
custom of prayers. Every symbolic sense of Islamic prayers is 
represented in certain details of the building e. g. the ablution 
fountains, also the devotion felt in kneeling down so as to touch the 
floor with the forehead in front of the mehrab. The Muslim when 
he faithfully performs his prayers, would feel as if this mehrab 
is open and through it comes Divine light penetrating into his 
innermost soul. The spiritual interpretation of prayers, etc., given by 
the symbolic craft of the details, mehrab, carpets, fountains, 
inscriptions, decorations, has been neglected by the old fashioned 
European observers who, as well neglected the symbolic sense of 
the Islamic doctrine, incorporated in the structure of 
every mosque. The cupola of the mosque symbolises the eternal 
soul of man, the intersecting architectural polygonals symbolise the 
connection between the earthly and heavenly part of the soul and 
this connection is evidenced in prayers. Even seen from outside, 
a mosque would give the impression of the whole human devotion 
and through the minerates, a symbolic picture is given of that human 
longing for God, the minerate being like a flame springing upwards 
from a wood. Had the old European observers carefully seen the 
inside of the mosque, they would have admired the beautiful arches, 
carpets, decorations and inscriptions. They despised the mosques as 
unproportionate and unlofty and they missed the abrupt upshooting 
building of Gothic cathedrals. It is true that the mosque does not 
show a tendency to a far up aim outside the reach of one’s own soul. 
However, its clean and clear floor together with the cupolas, arches, 
and columns symbolise our lofty and high feelings. The unification 
of roof and floor would mean that the Almighty Allah can only be 
recognised in the silence of the most inward part of our soul after we 
have won the most glorious victory, namely victory over ourselVes. 
He who wins this victory is able to live in peace with all the different 
energies of his own soul and then will realise peace with all the creations 
of the Almighty Allah. This is the essence of Muslim’s prayers, the 
Muslim has built up a home for the word of Allah in his own soul and 
has realised Islam. This behaviour is one of the aims of the most 
modern European psychology. 

Comparison from the point of view of the ftew gemration in 
Europe :— 

As we have seen in the first part of our article^ the Islamic 
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psychological way leads through frankness and acknowledgement of 
the earthly part of human nature, to peace, not only the peace of 
weapons but also that of those energies and powers which lead to 
brutal force. The acknowledgement of this ‘Boden* or Soil also in 
the symbolic sense, we have designated as characteristic of the social, 
artistic and devotional forms of Islamic notions. 

The second part of our article will be devoted to the question 
whether the young generation in post-war-time of Europe would show 
similar tendencies and hopes. 

Let us remember, to start with that the young generation is 
seldom free from political fanaticism and therefore there are only a 
few individuals conscious of the underlying ideals, and fewer still who 
have perceived that these underlying ideals correspond to the Islamic 
culture. Nevertheless, the existence of this correspondence is obvious 
with regard to the resemblance between the typical culture and artis¬ 
tic products of post-war Europe and Islamic culture. We shall follow 
the same examples used in the first part of our artical discussing 
the matrimonial law. 

Old fashioned Europe had only one form of the matrimonial law 
that is monogamy for the whole life. Love making or any sexual 
relations apart from this were supressed. An exaggerated form of 
this suppression is historically evident in the Maria Theresia’s 
(Empress of Austria) laws for woman’s behaviour. In this and 
similar ways erotical hypocrism flourished to an intolerable degree. 

The post-war generation feels vagely that in the mystries of 
erotical love lies a key to a harmonic cultural life, and this is only 
insured if the different forms of erotical relations are organised by a 
new and broader law of matrimony and that a divorced woman, or a 
man who is joined with more than one woman (in an honest way) for 
life should not be designated as outcast or criminal. The various 
attempts at reform in the European matrimonial 1 iw seek frankness 
and honesty by the toleration of what cannot be forbidden and by the 
education of the qualities of the soul. The correspondence of this to 
Islam is not yet conceived by the young generation only because of 
different prejudices on the European side and different extreme form¬ 
alities on the Islamic side «uch as the exaggerated veiling system. 
However the correspondence between the demand of the young 
generation in Europe and the finding of Islamic culture and civilisa¬ 
tion should become obvious in a few years. 

The second example is of Islamic art and style of furniture. 
The correspondence is particularly marked in architecture, 
painting and music. The modern European buildings tend to realise 
the simple and smooth forms of cubes which characterise the Arabian 
towns and villages. The form of cubes is recognised as one of th^ 
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oldest symbols. Owing to lack of space we cannot enter into details 
of this aspect. We would only mention the use of stone railing and 
ornamental relief. Modern European painting aims, like that of 
Islam, at the exprsssion of elementary things and deep emotion 
without the use of figures. The platonic idea will now be expressed 
in a rather direct way without the-round about way of human and 
animal forms or figures. The modern expressionism of painters 
follows this way. 

Then in music, we see tendencies to abandon the mere dramatic 
fashio 1 of European music and to accept the rounded or circular 
from of oriental music in the so-called Antonalitat school. 

Still more correspondence exists between Islam and the modern 
European style of dress and furniture. The correspondence is 
neither external nor accidental. It springs out of the same impulse 
in both. The earth on which we stand and the body in which our 
soul dwells is not ignored by the young generation as something 
unimportant. The young European generation too tries quite in 
the same way as the Islamic culture does, to ennoble the earthly 
part of ourselves. In this sense, we have to interpret the reduction 
and simplification of modern European dress as well as its adaption 
to the natural form of human body. 

The same idea is expressed by the love of sports and baths 
of getting brown by the sunshine. We also see the European 
ladies wear nowadays pyjama trousers and sandal shoes on the shore 
and seaside, even sometime for tea at home, instead of wearing 
uncomfortable frocks. The same parallelism is found much more 
evident in the style of furniture and decoration of flats. Now we 
find low set tables, chairs, diwans which do not compel one to sit 
stiff like the old-fashion Europe did. Furthermore the new beginning 
in manufacture of modern European carpets in modern technical 
industry. 

There are to be found many modern European furnitures 
which bear the stamp of relation to the Islamic style. On the other 
hand, I am sorry to say that we find in the palaces of many rich 
orientals in Asia and Africa old-fashioned European furniture which 
is not only inartistic and of unsound taste but also extremely unfit 
for southern countries. These unfit objects are modifying their 
owners in a most unlucky way in so far that they seduce them to a 
style which is already out of fashion even in Europe itself. This 
•old style gives a certain sympathy to materialism and boasting of a 
luxurient wealth. But the modern European style helps the young 
generation in an indirect way, to understand the Islamic culture. 

Of special interest are the changes in social structure of young 
Europe. The political parties of Europe still fight fanatically against 
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one another. It is most difficult to say which of the many parties 
will gain the upper hand. However one may foresee that very 
likely a brotherhood free from distinct classes will gain, promoting 
a new society which does not yield any more before capitalism 
and money but before the vigour of soul and moral ideal. We can 
illustrate this ideal by the example we have in Islam in the time of 
the early Caliphs where we find a socialistic republic on the 
top of which stands a president or Caliph provided with full 
vigour of culture and spirit. 

It is only in the building of churches that we cannot find uptil 
now a parallelism between the young generation of Europe and Islam 
because this generation has not as yet built churches which would 
fulfil the desires of their new spirit. This lack is due to the fact that 
the inward life of the young generation in Europe cannot be satisfied 
by the religious forms of Christian sects which have abandoned the 
clearness and lofty self-denial of Jesus, the oriental and prophet of 
God and have sought political power and indulgence in worldly 
material wealth. The most typical individuals of the young 
generntation in Europe search, nevertheless, the home of the soul, 
they search the mystery of submission of all crafts m our soul to the 
will of God. The young generation begins to feel that a solution of 
the vital problems in our age is only possible if every individual 
person begins to recognise the will of God, in his own soul or self. 

If it is true that this new longing for God again revives in 
young Europe, then it is also very probable that at least a large 
number of this new generation would find their way through the 
living doctrine of Islam to this eternal truth that underlies all words 
of all prophets of Allah. But it is also very probable that the 
external form of this new devotion or longing for God will be again 
the mosque, representing the so-called stone-formed prayer, from 
the beginning of washing up to the inward conception of ourself 
before the mihrah. 

We cannot point out in this review why there is still a wide 
gap between Islam and the young Kurorean generation but we will 
only allude to the misunderstanding which widens this gap but 
will be entirely cleared up in time. 

First.—Europe does not appreciate Islam because it still 
views it from the point of view of national chauvinism and 
imperialistic colonial politics. Since these two factors are based 
upon lies they will vanish with time. 

The second cause of this misunderstanding between Europe and 
Islam is attributed to some Islamic individuals who commit mistakes 
in two opposite ways, namely that many people of the young 
generation in the Orient believe that progress can only be attained 
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by di8r«g«M:dpf the mwar4 culture qC the so,uI. aud teligipu. This, 
grave error encourages in Europe, the old false, opinions Europe had 
about Islam. On the other hand we find in Islamic countries sonie 
extremely conservative individuals who think to serve 
Islam by opposing all European inventions. Such inventions are 
in, thetpselves in some cases more Islamic than the external forms 
those conservatives have taken up in former times from Byzanties and 
others. This conservatism seems to confirm the error of Europe 
which falsely accuses Islam of a lifeless and rigid form. 

But this young post-war generation in Europe acts as a bridge 
Of uniting lipk between the worlds of views and thoughts and through 
the loftiest sense of Islam a relation between East and West. 

Islam is a connecting link, because:— 

1. As a doctrine it leads from the earthly standard of 
life to the eternal. 

2. As Religion it links the limited thought of human soul 
to the unlimited longing and eternal love for Allah. 

3. As Civilazation and Culture Form it is a bridge 
between Europe, the most worldly-looking continent and Asia, 
the continnet most typically looking forwards to the next 
world. 
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BY MAULANA MUHAMMAD ALiJ 



The word ijUhad is derived from the root Jahd which means 
exerting oneself to the utmost or to the best of one's ability^ and 
ijtihad which literally conveys the same significance is technically 
applied to a lawyer s exerting the faculties of mind to the utmost for 
the purpose of forming an opinion in a case of law respecting a 
doubtful and difficult point. 


VALUE OF REASON RECOGNISED 


Reasoning or exercise of judgment in theological as well as 
legal matters plays a very important part in the religion of Islam> 
and the value of reason is expressly recognised in the Holy Quran. 
It appeals to reason again and again and is full of exhortations like 
the following : “ Do you not reflect ? ** ‘‘ Do you not understand ” ? 

‘‘Have you no sense? ” “There are signs in this for a people who 
reflect”; “There are signs in this for a people who understand ;” 
and so on. Those who do not use their reasoning powers are 
compared to animals and are spoken of as being deaf, dumb and 
blind: 

“And the parable of those who disbelieve is as the parable 
of one who calls out to that which hears no more than a call 
and a cry ; deaf, dumb and blind, so they do not understand,” 
(2 : 171 ). “They have hearts with which they do not understand 
and they have eyes with which they do not see, and they have 
ears with which they do not hear; they are as cattle: nay they 
are in worse error” (7 : 179.) 

“The vilest of animals in God’s sight are the deaf and 
the dumb who do not understand ” (8 : 22.) 

“Or dost thou think that most of them do hear or under* 
stand? They are simply as cattle, nay, they are straying farther 
off from the path” (25 : 44) 


* This article is to form a chapter of an un-published book by MauUna 
Muhammad All, entitled. Tne Rwligion of Islam, The book is 8ub*divided inta 
thr§e : (1) Sources of Islam. (2) Principles of Islam, (j; Laws of Islam. 
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And while those who do not exercise their reason or judgment 
are condemned, those who do it are praised : 

“In the creation of heavens and the earth and the 
alternation of the nigh and the day, there are surely signs for 
men of understanding : Those who remember God standing 
and sitting and lying on their sides and reflect on the creation 
of the heavens and the earth** (3 :189, 190.) 

The Quran does recognise revelation as a source of knowledge 
higher than reason, but at the same time it recognises that the truth 
of the principles established by revelation may be judged by reason, 
and hence it is that it repeatedly appeals to reason and denounces 
those who do not use their reasoning faculty. It also recognises 
the necessity of the exercise of judgment to arrive at a decision: 
“And when there comes to them news of security or fear, they 
spread it abroad, and if they had referred it to the Apostle and to 
those in authority among them, those among them who can search out 
the knowledge of it would have known it** (4 : 83.) The original 
word for the italicised portion is IsHnbat, which is derived from 
nabat-aUbiWa meaning he dug out a well and brought forth water. 
The istinbat of the jurist is derived from it, and it signifies the^ 
searching out of the hidden meaning by his ijtihad as istikhraj i.e. 
analogical deduction (T. A.) This verse thus recognises the principle 
of the exercise of judgment which is the same as ijtihad^ and though 
the occasion on which it is mentioned is a particular one, the 
principle recognised is a general one. 

THE PROPHET ALLOWED EXERCISE OF JUDGMENT 
IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS 

Ijtihad or exercise of judgment is expressly recognised in 
Hadith as the means by which a decision may be arrived at when 
there is no direction in the Holy Quran or Hadith. The following 
hadith is regarded as the basis of Ijtihad in Islam: “ On being 

appointed governor of Yemen, Muadh was asked by the Holy 
Prophet as to the rule by which he would abide. He replied, ‘ By 
the law of the Quran.* But if you do not find any direction, 
asked the Prophet. Then I will act according to the Sunna 
of the Prophet, was the reply. But if you do not find any direction 
in the Sunna, he was again asked. Theii ’ I will exercise my 
Judgment {ajtahidu) and act on that, came to reply. The Prophet 
raised his hands and said: ‘ Praise be to God Who guides the 

messenger of His Apostle as He pleases.*** (A. D. chap. Ijtihad- 
ir-rai fil qadza.) This hadith shows not only that the Holy 
Prophet approved of the exercise of judgment, but also that his 
companions were well aware of the principle, and that ijtihad by 
others than the^ Prophet was freely resorted to, when necessary 
oven in the Prophet’s life-time. 
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EXERCISE OF JUDGMENT BY THE COMPANIONS 

It is a mistake to suppose that the exercise of judgement to 
meet the new circumstances came into vogue with the four great 
Imams whose opinion is now generally accepted in the Islamic 
world. The work had'begun, as I have already shown, in the 
Prophet’s life-time, as it was impossible to refer every case to the 
Prophet himself. After the Prophet’s death, the principle of ijtihad 
obtained a wider prevalence, and as new areas of population were 
subjected to Islam, the need of resorting to ijtihad became greater. 
Nor did the Khalifa, the Commander of the Faithful, arrogate all 
authority to himself. He had a council to which every important 
case was referred and the decision of this council by a majority of 
votes was accepted by the Khalifa as well as the Muslim public. 
Thus Sayuti writes in his Tarikh-ul-Khulafa (History of the Caliphs) 
in the chapter relating to Abu Bakr (sec., his Knowledge) on the 
authority of Abul Qasim Baghwi reporting from Maimun son of 
Mihran • 


“When a case came before Abu Bakr, he used to consult 
the Book of God; if he found anything in it by which he could 
decide, he did so; if he did not find it in the Book, and he 
knew of a sunna of the Messenger of God, he decided according 
to it*; and if he was unable to find anything there, he used 
to question the Muslims if they knew of any decision of the 
Holy Prophet in a matter of that kind, and a company of 
people thus gathered around him, every one of whom stated 
what he knew from the Prophet, and Abu Bakr would say. 
Praise be to God, who has kept among us those who remember 
what the Prophet said; but if he was unable to find anything in 
the sunna of the Prophet he gathered together the heads of 
the people and the best of them and consulted them, and if 
they agreed upon one opinion (by a majority,) he decided 
accordingly.” 


It is true that it was not exactly a legislative assembly in the 
modern sense but the nucleus of a legislative assoinhly can clearly be 
seen in this council which decided all important affairs and when 
necessary, promulgated a law. It was supreme in both religious and 
temporal affairs. The same rule was followed by ‘Umar who resorted 
to Ijtihad very freely but took care always to gather the most learned 
companions and consult them. When there was a difference of 
opinion, the opinion of the majority was made the basis of the decision. 
Besides this council, there were great individual teachqrs such as the 
Lady ‘Ahsha, Ibn‘Abbas, I bn‘Umar and other great mujtahids of 
the day, whose opinion was highly revered. Decisions were giveil 
and laws made and promulgated subject only to - the one condition 
that they were not contrary tp the Holy Qur‘an and the sunna of the 
Prpphet. And decisions of these earlier jurists were followed by the 
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latet jurists so long as they were not in disagreement with the Book 
of Gc^ and the sunna of His Apostle. 

IMAM ABU HANIFA 

In the second century of Hijra arose the great jurists who 
codified the Islamic law according to the need of their time. The 
first of these, and the one who claims the allegiance of the greater 
part of the Muslim world was Imam Abu Hanifa who was born at 
Basra in 80 A. H. His centre of activity was however Kufa, and he 
passed away in 150 A. H. The basis of his reasoning (qiyas) was 
the Holy Qur’an and he accepted Hadith only when he was fully 
satisfied as to its authenticity, and as the great collectors of Hadith 
had not yet commenced the work of collecting Hadith, and Kufa 
itself was not a great centre of the learning of Hadith, naturally 
Imam Abu Hanifa accepted very few hadith, and always resorted to 
the Holy Qur’an for his juristic views. Later on when Hadith was 
collected and became more in vogue, the followers of the Hanafi 
system, as Abu Hanifa’s school of thought was called, introduced 
more hadith into it. Imam Abu Hanifa had two famous disciples. 
Imam Muhammad and Imam Abu Yusuf, and it is mostly their views 
of the great master’s teaching that now form the basis of the Hanafi 
system. Abu Hanifa was a man of highly independent character and 
when towards the close of his life, the then Muslim Government 
wanted to win him over to its side he preferred persecution and even 
punishment to an office which would have interfered with his inde¬ 
pendence of thought. His system is not only the first in point of 
time but is also the one which claims allegiance of the great majority 
of the Muslims and a development of which on the right lines would 
have resulted in immense benefit to the Muslim world. It was be 
who first directed attention to the great value of qyas or reasoning in 
legislation. He also laid down the principle of equity by which not 
only new laws could be made but even the deductions of reasoning 
could be controverted when they were not equitable. He also recog¬ 
nised the authority of customs and usages. He exercised and 
inculcated independence of judgment to such an extent that he and 
his followers were called ahl-ur-ra (upholders of private judgment) 
by the followers of other schools. 

IMAM MALIK 

Imam Malik was born at Medina in the year 93 A. H. and 
worked and died there at the age of eighty two. He limited himself 
almost entirely to the hadith which he found in Medina, more especial¬ 
ly to the practice which prevailed there, and his system of jurispru- 
dence ia'entirely based on the traditions and practices of the people of 
Medina* He was very careful in giving a decision and whenever hp 
had'the Iliilt dottbtW to the correctness of his decision, he would 
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say. “ I do not know.*’ His book, the Muwatta, though compara- 
tiVely a small collection of Hadith, and limited only to the hadith and 
practi<!^es of the people of Medina, is the first of its kind, and one of 
the most authoritative works. 

IMAM SHAFri 

The third Imam, Shafi‘i, was born in Palestine m the year 150 
A. H. He passed his youth at Mecca but his centre of work was in 
Egypt where he died in 204 A. H. In his day he was unrivalled for 
his knowledge of the Holy Quran, and spent immense labour in 
acquiring knowledge of the sunna, travelling from place to place in 
search of it. He also very carefully studied the Hanafi and the 
Maliki systems. The system which he founded made greater use of 
Hadith than the Hanafi system; in fact it ^^as based largely on 
Hadith as distinguished from the Hanafi system which was founded 
on the Holy Qur’an and made very little use of Hadith. Over the 
Maliki system which is also based on sunna, it had the advantage 
that the Hadith made use of by Shafi*i was more extensive and was 
collected from different centres, while Imam Malik contented himself 
only with what he found at Medina. 

IMAM AHMAD 

The last of the four great Imams was Ahmad ibn Hanbal who 
was born at Baghdad in the year 164 A. H. and died there in 241. 
He made a very extensive study of Hadith. His famous work on 
Hadith, the Musnad of Ahmad bin Hanbal, contains nearly thirty 
thousand hadith. This work was prepared by his son Abdullah but 
it was based on the material collected by the Imam himself. In the 
Musnads however, as already remarked, hadith are not arranged 
according to subject-matter but under the name of the companion to 
whom a hadith is ultimately traced. But though the Musnad of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal gathers together a large number of hadith, it does 
not apply the strict rules of criticism that were applied by men like 
Bukhari and Muslim. In fact, it was only arrangement according to 
subject-matter that made possible a criticism of Hadith and the 
Musnads therefore in which hadith relating to the same matter were 
scattered throughout the book could not devote much attention to the 
subject-matter, and they were not even sufficiently strict in criticising 
the law of transmission. Accordingly the Musnad of Ahmad cannot 
claim the same reliability as regards its material as the collections 
of the Muhaddithin do. From the very nature of his exertions, it is 
evident that Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal made very little use of reason¬ 
ing, and as he depended almost entirely on Hadith, the result was 
that he admitted the weakest hadith. It would thus appear that from 
the system of Abu Hanifa who applied reasoning very freely and tried 
tp deduce all questions from the Holy Quran by help of reasoning 
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the syhtem of Abm'ad.bin Hanbal is distinguished by the fact that it 
makes the least possible use of reasoning, and thus there was a 
falling off in the last of the four great Imams from the high ideals of 
the first so far as the application of reason to matters of religion is 
concerned, even the system of Abu Hanifa himself deteriorated on 
account of the later jurists not developing the master’s high ideal, 
and the result was that the world of Islam gradually shut the door of 
.Ijtihad upon itself, and stagnancy took the place of healthy 
development. 

DII FP.RENT METHODS OF FORMULATING NEW 

LAWS 

The four Imams who are accepted by the entire Sunni world of 
Islam are thus agreed in giving to Ijtihad a very important place in 
legislation and the Shias attach even greater importance to it. Ijma‘, 
of which I will speak later on and which means really the Ijtihad of 
many and Ijtihad are thus looked upon as two more sources of the 
Islamic law along with the Holy Quran and the Sunna, though only 
the latter two are looked upon as adillat-uUqatiyya or absolute 
arguments or authorities, while the former two are called adillat-ul- 
ijtihadiyya or arguments obtained by exertion. The sphere of 
Ijtihad is a very wide one as it seeks to meet all requirements of the 
Muslim Community which are not met with expressly in the Holy 
Quran and the Hadith. The great Mujtahids of Islam have 
sought to meet these demands by various methods technically known 
as qiyas (analogical reasoning), istihsan (equity) IsHslah (public 
good) and istidlal (inference). Before proceeding further a brief 
description of these methods may be given to show how new laws are 
made by adopting them.* 

QIYAS 

The most important of these methods, and the one which has 
almost a universal sanction, is qiyas which means literally measuring 
hy or comparing with or judging by comparing with^ a thing, while 
the jurists apply it to “ a process of deduction by which the law of a 
text is applied to cases which, though not covered by the language, are 
governed by the reason of the text.”t Briefly it may be described as 
reasoning based on analogy. A case comes up for decision which is 
not expressly provided for either in the Holy Quran or in Hadith. 
The jurist looks for a case resembling it in the Holy Quran or Hadith 
and by reasoning on the basis of analogy arrives at a decision. Thus 
it is an extension of the law as met with in the Holy Quran and 
Hadith, but it is not of equal authority with them, for no jurist has 
ever claimed infallibility for analogical deductions or for decisions 


• Sir Abdur Babim has very ably dealt with this subject in his 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence where ho has referred to original authorities. I am 
indebted to him for the material used here. 

t Muhammadan Jurisprudence by Abdur Bahim. 
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and laws which are based on qiyas and it is a recognised principle of 
Ijtihad that the rnujtahid may err in his judgment. Hence it is tluit 
so many differences of juristic deductions exist even among the 
highest authorities, From its very nature the qiyas of one generation 
may be rejected by a following generation. 

ISTIHSAN AND ISTISLAH 

Istihsan which literally means considering a thing to he good 
or preferring it, is in the technicology of the jurists the exercise of 
private judgment, not on the basis of analogy hut on that of public 
good or the interests of justice. According to the Hanafi system 
when a deduction based on analogy is not acceptable, either because 
it is against the broader rules of justice or because it is not in the 
interests of public good, and is likely to cause undue inconvenience to 
those to whom it is applied, the jurist is at liberty to reject tue same 
and to adopt instead a rule which is conducive to public good or is in 
consonance with the broader rules of justice. This method is 
peculiar to the Hanafi system but owing to strong opposition from 
the other schools of thought, it has not been developed to its full 
extent even in that system. The principle underlying it is however 
a very sound one and is quite in accordance with the spint of the 
Holy Quran. There is moreover less liability to error in this method 
than in far-fetched analogy which often leads to narrow results 
opposed to the broad spirit or the Holy Quran. In the system of 
Imam Malik, a similar rule is adopted under the name of isthlah 
which means a deduction of law based on consideration of public 
good, 

ISTIDLAL 

Istidlal literally means the inferring of one thing from another^ 
and the two chief sources recognised for such inferences are customs 
and usages and laws of religions revealed before Islam which in fact 
include all other religions, as Islam is even historically the last 
religion of the world. It is recognised that customs and usages 
which prevailed in Arabia at the advent of Islam and which were not 
abrogated by Islam have the force of law. On the same principle, 
customs and usages prevailing anywhere when not opposed to the 
spirit of the Quranic teachings or not expressly forbidden by the 
Quran would be admissible, because according to a well-known 
maxim of the jurists “ permissibility is the original principle *’ and 
therefore what has not been declared unlawful is permissible. In fact 
as a custom is recognised by a vast majority of the people, it is looked 
upon as having the force of ijma, and hence, it has precedence over a 
rule of law derived from analogy. The only condition required is 
that it must not be opposed to a clear text of the Holy Quran or 
reliable hadith of the Holy Prophet. The Hanafi law lays special 
stress upon the value of customs and usages. It is laid down in 
Al-Ashbah wan Nazair: Many decisions of law are based on usage 
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and customs, so much so that it has been taken as a principle of laws.* 
As regards the laws revealed previous to Islam, opinion is divided. 
According to some jurists all such laws as have not been expressly 
abrogated have the force of law even now, while according to others 
they have not. According to the Hanah system, those laws of the 
previous religions are binding as have been mentioned in the Holy 
Quran without being abrogated. 

IJMA* 

The word Ijma^ is derived from Jam^ which means collecting 
or gathering together^ and Ijma^ carries the double significance 
of composing and settling a thing which has been unsettled and 
hence determining and resolving upon an affair and 
also agreeing or uniting in opinion. In the terminology of the Muslim 
jurists means a consensus of opinion of the mujtahids or an 

agreement of the Muslim jurists of a particular age on a question 
of law. This agreement is inferred in three ways; firstly qaul 
(word) u e. by recognised mujtahids expressing an opinion on the 
point in question; secondly by jil (deed) i, e, when there is unanimity 
in practice; and thirdly by sukut (silence) i, e, when the mujtahids 
do not controvert an opinion expressed by one or more of them. " It 
is generally admitted that Ijma' means the consensus of opinion of 
mujtahids only,t and those who are not learned in law do not 
participate in it, but some are of opinion that Ijma* means the 
agreement of all Muslims, infants or lunatics only being excluded. 
Then there is a difference of opinion as to whether Ijma* is confined 
to the particular place or to one or more particular generations. 
Imam Malik based his Ijtihad on the consensus of opinion of Medina 
people. Theoretically such a limitation is untenable as learned men 
were not limited to Medina and were sent out to outlying parts of 
the country even in the Prophet’s life-time. But the more generally 
received opinion is that men of all places must be included. Again 
the Sunni schools of thought exclude the Shia mujtahids from the 
purview of Ijma* and vice versa. The Shias further hold that only 
the descendants of ‘ Ali and the Prophet’s daughter Fatima are the 
proper persons to make an ijtihad. Among the Sunnis some jurists 
are of opinion that Ijma* is restricted only to the companions of the 
Holy Prophet, others extending it to the next generation i, e, the 
tabi'in, but the general opinion is that Ijma* is not confined to any 
one generation at all, nor to any one country, and therefore only the 
consensus of opinion of the mujtahids of all countries in any one 
age is an effective Ijma* and this is almost an impossibility. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether an effective 
Ijma* is formed by a majority of the mujtahids or by the agreement 


* Quoted from Muhammadan Jurisprudence by Abdur Rahiiu 
t Sir Abdur Rahim has very ably discussed Ijma in. his. Muhammadan* 
Jurisprudence with reference to original authorities and I am indebted to him 
for the material made use of under this heading. 
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of the entire body of them. The majority of the jurists require the 
unanimity of opinion of all the jurists of a particular age, but 
important jurists have held the opposite view. Even the majority 
hold that if there is an overwhelming majority of the mujtahids 
holding a certain view, that view is valid and binding, though not 
absolute.* Ijma^ is said to be complete when all the mujtahids of 
a particular age have come to an agreement on a certain question, 
though according to some it is necessary, that all these mujtahids 
should have passed away without changing their opinion on the 
particular matter. Some would go still further and assert that no 
Ijma is effective unless it is shown that no jurist born in that age 
has expressed a contrary opinion. 

When Ijma is established on a certain question, its effect is 
that no single jurist is permitted to re-open it, unless some jurist of 
the age in which the Ijma* came about had expressed a different 
view. One Ijma* may however be repealed by another Ijma* in 
the same age or in a subsequent age,t with this reservation that 
an Ijma* of the companions of the Holy Prophet cannot be reversed 
by any later generation. Views are divergent as to whether when 
there is disagreement on a question among the companions of the 
Holy Prophet, an Ijma* upholding one view or the other is debarred 
or not. The fact that even a companion may have made an error 
in forming a judgment is admitted on all hands, and therefore 
technically there can be no objection to an Ijma’ which goes 
against the opinion of a companion. 

Two more points have to be elucidated to realize the full force 
of Ijma*. From what has been stated above, it would seem that a 
very large number of mujtahids would be needed for a valid Ijma*. 
It is, however, held that if three, or even two mujtahids take part 
in deliberating on a question, the Ijma’ is valid, while one jurist is 
of opinion that if in any particular age there is only one jurist, his 
solitary opinion would have the authority of Ijma*. And now we 
come to the most important question; What is the authority on 
which Ijma* is to be based ? According to the four great Imams, 
Ijma* may be based on the Holy Quran or on Hadith or on analogy. 
The Mu’tazila, however, hold that Ijma* cannot be based on isolated 
Hadith or on analogy.^ They and some others hold that as 
Ijma* is absolute, the authority on which it is based must also be of 
a conclusive nature. 

IJMA* IS ONLY IJTIHAD ON A WIDER BASIS 

It would thus be seen that it is a mistake to call Ijma* an 
independent source of the laws of Islam. It is essentially Ijtihad, 


•Mukhtasar, vol ii.p. 86; Jam-ul-Jawami, vol, iii, p, 291. 
tKashful Israr, vol iii, p. 362. 

|Jain*ul Jawi^mi, vol iii, p. 896. 
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with this distinction that it is an ijtihad on which all or the majority of 
the mujtahids of a certain generation are agreed. It is even 
admitted that’ barring the Ijma' of the companions of the Holy 
Prophet, the Ijrna* of another generation of the Muslims may be set 
aside by another Ijma*. The fact is, however, that if Ijma‘ is taken 
to mean the consensus of opinion of all the mujtahids of a certain 
generation of Muslims it has never been parcticable after perhaps 
the early days of the companions of the Holy Prophet. The 
Muslims having spread far and wide and living as they did in distant 
places could not all be occupied with the discussion of a certain 
question at one and the same timei Even in one country the same 
question need not occupy the attention of. all the ihujtahids at one 
and the same time. There is, however, no denying the fact that if 
many mujtahids are agreed on a certain question, their opinion would 
carry greater weight than that of a single mujtahid, but even the 
opinion of many or of all is not infallible. Ijma* after all is only 
Ijtihad on a wider basis, and like Ijtihad it is always open to 
correction, 

TO DIFFER WITH MAJORITY IS NO SIN 

I may add here that the sense in which the word Ijma is now 
used is quite erroneous, for it is taken to mean the opinion of the 
majority, and it is generally thought that it is a sm on the part of a 
Muslim to differ with the views of the majority. Honest diflfere?nce 
of opinion instead of being a sin is called a mercy by the Holy 
Prophet, as he is reported to have said: ** The differences of my 
people are a mercy ” (Sayuti in the Jamiil Saghir, p. II.) Difference 
of opinion is called a mercy, because it is only through encouraging 
difference of opinion that the reasoning faculty is developed, and the 
truth about a matter ultimately found out. There were many 
differences of opinion among the companions of the Holy Prophet, 
and there were also matters on which a single man used to express 
his difference of opinion boldly with all the rest. For instance, Abu 
Dharr was alone in holding that having wealth in one’s possession 
was a sin. His opinion was that no one should amass wealth, and 
that immediately one came into possession of it, he must distribute 
it to the poor. All the other companions were opposed to this view, 
yet the authority of Ijma, was never quoted against him, nor did 
anyone dare say that he deserved to go to hell for this difference of 
opinion with the whole body of companions. Ijtihad, on the other 
hand, is encouraged by a saying of the Holy Prophet which promises 
reward even to the man who makes an error in ijtihad : “When the 
judge gives a judgment and he exercises his reasoning faculty and 
is right, he has a double reward, and when he gives a judgment and 
exercises his reasoning faculty and makes a mistake, there is a 
reward for him.” (Mishkat, Kitabul Imara) 

THREE DEGREES OF IJTIHAD 

Later jurists speak of three degrees of ijtihad, though there 
is no authority for this in either the Quran and the Hadith or in the 
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writings of the great Imams, u e.IjtlPuxdfil shar, Ijiihadfil madhab, 
Ijtihad fil masaili or exercise of judgment in legislation, in a 
juristic system, and in particular oases. The first kind of Ijtihad 
i. e. exercise of judgment to make new laws, is supposed to have 
been limited to the first three centuries, and practically, it centres 
in the four Imams who, it is thought, codified all law and included 
in their systems whatever was reported fiom the companions and 
the tabiUn i. c. the generation next to the companions. Of course, 
it is not laid down in so many clear words that the door of Jitihad 
is closed after the third century of Hijra, but it is said that the 
conditions necessary for a mujtahid of first degree have not been 
met with in any person after the first four Imams, and it is further 
supposed that they can not be met with in any person till the day 
of judgment. These conditions are said to be three, a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Quran with its significance and its different aspects, 
a knowledge of the sunna with the chains of its transmission and 
its text and the varieties of its significance, and a knowledge of the 
different aspects of qiya^i (reasoning). {KashfuJ-ul-Asrar.) No 
reason is given why these conditions were met with only in four men, 
in the second century of Hijra, and why they were not met with in 
any person among the companions of the Holy Prophet or in the first 
century or after the third century. It is an assertion without a basis. 
The second degree of Ijtihad is said to have been granted to the 
immediate disciples of the first four Imams. Imams Abu Yusuf 
and Imam Muhammad, the two famous disciples of Imam Abu 
Hanifa, are said to belong to this class, and their unanimous opinion 
on a certain point must be accepted even if it goes against that of 
their master. The third degree of Ijtihad could be attained by later 
jurists who could solve special cases that came before them and which 
were not decided by the raujtahids of the first two degrees, but such 
decisions must be in absolute accordance with the opinion of the 
greater mujtahids. The door of such Ijtihad is also supposed to 
have been closed after the sixth century of Hijra. And at present, 
it is said, there can be only muqallidin, lit,, those who follow another 
in what he says or doesy firmly believing him to be right therein^ 
without^ regard of the proof or evidence. They can only quote a 
fatwa from any of the earlier authorities, or wdien there are differing 
opinions of the earlier jurisconsults, they can choose one of them, but 
they cannot question the correctness of wdiat a mujtahid has said. 
Thus Ijtihad which was never considered to bo ai absolute authority 
by the great Imams or their immediate' disciples is now pra::tically 
placed oa the same level with the Holy Quran and the Sunna, and 
hetice no one is considered to be fit to mike ijtihad. 

THE DOOR OF IJTIHAD IS STILL OPEN 

It is a mistake to suppose that the door of Ijtihad has been closed 
after the four Imams mentioned above. It is clear that the free 
exercise of judgement was allowed by the Holy Quran, while both the 
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Quran and the Hadith allowed an istinbat in clear words, and it 
was on the basis of these directions that the Muslim world continued 
to exercise its judgment in making laws for itself. The companions 
of the Holy Prophet made use of it even in the Prophet’s life-time 
when they could not easily refer a matter to him; after his death as 
new circumstances arose, new laws were made by the majority 
of the Khalifa’s council and new decisions were given by the learned 
among the companions; the generation that followed the companions, 
the tabiin, added up to the knowledge of the companions, and each 
succeeding generation not satisfied with what the previous generation 
had achieved, freely applied its judgment as new circumstances arose 
with the coming of new people on the arena of life. The 
second century saw the four great luminaries appear on the horizon 
of Ijtjhad and the appearance of these great mujtahids one after 
another, each evidently not being satisfied with what his predecessor 
had achieved, is another conclusive argument that Islam allowed 
human judgment to be freely exercised to meet the new circumstances. 
Imam Malik was not satisfied with what his great predecessor Abu 
Hanifa had done, nor did Shafi’i remain content wiih what his two 
predecessors had done, and in spite of the three who had exhausted 
the whole field of jurisprudence, Ahmad ibn Hanbal gave to a world, 
whose thirst for knowledge ever remained on the increase, the result 
of the application of his own judgment. The great mujtahids mot 
only applied their judgment to new circumstances, but they also 
differed to a certain extent in their principles of jurisprudence, show¬ 
ing clearly that not one of them considered the others infallible. If 
they were not infallible then how did they become infallible after so 
many centuries when the mere lapse of time necessitated new 
legislation to meet new requirements. That the Holy Prophet opened 
the door of Ijtihad is only too clear that he never ordered it to be 
closed after a certain time is admitted on all hands. But even the 
great Imanis never closed the door of Ijtihad. Neither Imam Abu 
Hanifa, nor Malik, nor Shafi’i, nor yet Ahmad ibn Hanbal ever said 
that no one after him was allowed to exercise his judgment, nor did 
any one of them claim that he was infallibe. Nor does any book on 
the principles of jurisprudence (Usui) claims that the exercise of 
judgment for making new laws is forbidden to the Muslims after the 
four Imams, or that their Ijtihad has the same absolute authority as 
the Holy Quran and the Sunna. Ijtihad was a great blessing for the 
Muslim people; it was the only way through which the needs of the 
succeeding generations and the requirements of the different people 
flowing into Islam could be met. Neither the Holy Prophet, nor 
any of his companions nor any of the great mujtahids of Islam, ever 
said that the Muslims were borbidden to apply their judgment to new 
circumstances and the ever changing needs of the community after a 
certain time; nor has any one of them said, what in fact no one could 
say, that no new circumstances would arise after the second century. 
In fact what happened was this that the attention of the great 
intellects of tbe third century was directed towards the collectiqit and 
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criticism of Hadith. On the other hand, the four Imams rose so 
high above the ordinary jurists that the latter were dwarfed into 
insignificance, and the impression gained ground gradually that no 
one could exercise his judgment independently of those four Imams. 
This impression in* its turn led to limitations upon Ijtihad and the 
independence of thought to which Islam had given an impetus. Being 
thus restrained under a false impression, the intellect of Islam suffered 
a heavy loss, and the increasing demand of knowledge being brought 
to a stand-still, stagnancy and ignorance took its place. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THOUGHT RECOGNISED FOR 
EVERY MUSLIM. 

The Holy Quran expressly recognises independence of opinion for 
one and all and requires absolute obedience only to God and His 
Apostle. It says: “O you who believe; obey God and obey the Apostle 
and those in authority from among you; then if you quarrel about 
any thing, refer it to God and the Apostle ** (4; 59). This verse 
speaks first of obedience to those in authority, the ulul amr, along 
with the obedience to the Apostle, and then speaks of disputes which 
it says must be settled by referring them to God and His Apostle. 
The omission of the uluUamr from the latter portion of the verse 
shows clearly that the quarrel here spoken of relates to differences 
with the uluUamry and in the case of such a difference the only 
authority is the authority of God and the Apostle or the Quran and 
the Hadith. Every authority in Islam, whether temporal or spiritual, 
is included in uluhamry and independence of thought for every Muslim 
is thus recognised by allowing him to differ with all except the Quran 
and the Hadith. The companions of the Holy Prophet, the muhad- 
dithin, the four Imams and the jurists, being thus included in tiluh 
amry must be obeyed ordinarily, but to differ with any one or all of 
them when one has the authority of the Quran and the Hadith is 
expressly allowed. And as the ultimate test of the correctness of 
Hadith is the Quran itself, the conclusion is evident that Islam allows 
independence of thought subject only to one thing that the principles 
laid down in the Quran are not contravened. 

It would thus be seen that any Muslim community has the 
right to make any law for itself, the only condition being that such 
law should not contravene any principle laid down by the Holy 
Quran. The impression prevailing in the Muslim world at present 
that no one has the right, even in the light of the new circumstances 
which a thousand years of the world’s progress have brought about, 
to differ with the four Imams is entirely a mistaken one. The right 
to differ with the highest of men below the Prophet is a Muslim’s 
birth right and to take it away is to stifle the very existence of Islam. 
Under the present circumstances when conditions have quite changed 
and the world has been moving on for a thousand years, while the 
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Muslims have more or less been in a stagnant condition, it is the duty 
of the Muslim states and the Muslim people to apply their judgment 
to the changed conditions and find out the ways and means to their 
temporal salvation. In fact, the closing of the door on the exercise 
of judgment and the tendency to stop independence of thought which 
took hold of the Muslim world after the third century of Hijra was 
condemend by the Holy Prophet himself: 

“ The best of the generations is my generation, then the second 
and then the third, then will come a people in which there is no 
good.** (Kanz-ul-Ummal, 2068.) 

“The best of this community (umma) are the first of them and 
the last of them; among the first of them is the Apostle of God 
and among the last of them is Jesus son of Mary, and between 
these is a crooked way, they are not of me nor am 1 of them.” 
(Kanz-ul-Ummal, 2073.) 

The three generations in the first hadith refer to three centuries, 
the first century being the century of the companions as the last of 
the companions died at the end of the first century after the Prophet, 
the second being that of tahiin and the third that of athaut tabiUn, 
And as a matter of fact we find that while independence of thought 
was freely exercised in the first three centuries, and even the immedi¬ 
ate followers of Imam AbuHanifa, f.e., Imams Muhammad and Abu 
Yusuf did not hesitate to differ with their great leader, rigidity 
became the rule after that with only rare exceptions. The time when 
independence of thought was not exercised is, theiefore, denounced 
by the Holy Prophet himself as the time of a crooked company. In 
the second hadith, by Jesus, son of Mary, is meant the Messiah whb 
was promised to the Muslims. 
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[by sir JALAL-UD-DIN BRUNTON, BART., M.A-l 

The Law of Love obligates it first of all to God, and 
signifies very hearty obedience to the Divine will in all things. 
Its second obligation is toward our parents and brethren to do 
them good. Its third obligation is to do good to all our fellow- 
creatures, and not to ill-treat any of the lower orders of God’s 
creatures. The first two obligations may permit us to use our 
opportunities. Although the will has not its own power in all 
things, yet we can, if we will it, co-operate and exercise it through 
God’s help. 

Even if our bodies were perfect in every particular the will 
would experience difficulties in connection with its use, because 
it is of the earth, earthly. It is adapted to earthly conditions, and 
its ambitions and desires are earthly, however pure and noble they 
may be. While the ambitions and desires of the will may be 
inclined for purity and holiness through the precious promises in 
the Divine Message, we cannot separate ourselves from the world 
and its carryings on, until we absolutely resign our wills to the 
supreme will of our Maker, so that we may live holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners. To attain this, we must sacrifice 
our natural tastes, preferences and desires, whenever they come in 
conflict with God’s will. It is a test of our fidelity to God that to 
follow the footsteps and teachings of our Holy Prophet, w^e must 
be disesteemed by those whom we love, and whose esteem it is 
not unreasonable to desire. The fact is that the friendship of the 
world and its esteem mean enmity toward God and disloyalty to 
our faith. My present investigation relates to the proper course 
of conduct of our wills, operating in and through our bodies, which 
have certain relationship to other human beings and certain 
responsibilities toward them, according to the flesh. It is the 
will of God that we should respect these obligations in all matters 
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of justice—in honesty, in duty, in responsibilities properly devolving 
upon the flesh. Under present conditions, we cannot in all 
matters doaswe wouldjprefer, but must in certain affairs be governed 
by the obligations of the flesh, because we could by reason divine 
that we must be honest in the sight of all men, and further we 
ought to provide for our own bodies in a honest manner. 

In view of these facts it will be readily seen that the will of 
man has an arduous task before it. {a) To please God in the 
accomplishment of the sacrifice of the flesh; (b) To discern 
distinctly which appetites and demands of the flesh should be 
considered and proper allowance made for them, (c) To 
what extent these demands * and concessions may 
properly be made without infringing upon and invalidating God’s 
Holy Word. Here may arise another difficulty. The flesh does 
not voluntarily die; it must be put to death by the will, the mind, 
and so we find that there are certain allowances to be made, 
according to the will of God, the flesh is very apt to take advan¬ 
tage of these allowances, and to claim not only greater allowance 
than needful, but also liberties and rights along lines which are 
not obligations, and which would be interferences with our 
bodies. 

These endeavours of our bodies, sometimes to excuse sin and 
sometimes to avoid self-denial, cause frequent perplexity, and 
not infrequently temporary stumbling; until gradually the man 
learns more and more of the deceptiveness of his own flesh and 
of its weaknesses, and gradually grows in grace and in the wisdom 
which comes from God, and obtains more and more of a mastery 
in keeping the body under control and subjection to the mind. 
Thus by bitter experience often, we learn to appreciate the 
declaration of God’s Word, that the human heart, the will of the 
flesh, and that which is not in any sense under control, is 
deceitful, and, very often desperately wicked, and sopnetimes 
desperately in earnest in its endeavour to overthrow the rule of 
man’s will^ and thus to destroy the man—to the intent that 
worldly desires may revive, and live after the flesh, and not after 
the spirit. 

Our Holy scriptures teach us, through His Apostle, that 
God’s preferences and favours are alike to all His creatures— 
according to their zeal, according to their love for Him and the 
principles represented in Him; and that conditions of sex, race, 
nation, colour, etc., of the persons have no bearing with Him in 
His dealings, or in His judgment of His people, in His estimation 
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of them, and in the distribution of His rewards. Knowing God's 
view of this matter, all mankind must take a similar view of it, 
must esteem all fellow-creatures as Brethren," must be kindly 
affectioned toward all, must seek to serve all, must know no 
partiality amongst the “ Brethren," except such as have the same 
faith in God as the only God and Muhammad as His Holy 
Apostle—in that He favoured and honoured the Holy Prophet in 
choosing him to be Messenger of His cause. But all this im¬ 
partiality, this ignoring of sex, race, nation, etc., belongs to us as 
God's creatures, and only partially affects our bodies, and their 
relationship with each other and with the world. Hence, the 
proprieties of conduct and relationship between the sexes must be 
maintained by man. 

These, indeed, should have a larger degree of wisdom and 
prudence than the world, by reason of their being the true 
servants of God. Those who are true Muslims should realise that 
as the followers of the Holy Prophet their life's aim should be in 
the seeking to walk and live not after the flesh, but after the 
spirit of the Holy Prophet, it would be even more appropriate for 
them to be careful in this world of those with whom they come 
in contact, respecting the weakness of their flesh and respecting 
the propriety of certain metes and bounds of proper conduct, 
modesty, reserve, etc., as between the sexes. In proportion as we 
are s eeking the spiritual life, and in proportion as we realise that 
sexual appetites war against the intecests of the true Muslim, in 
that proportion should we endeavour, even more than the rest of 
the world in general, to make firm our faith in Islam and seek to 
to make and erect as many barriers and as formidable ones as 
possible between ourselves and temptations. 

The same argument applies to racial distinctions. There is 
a relationship of the spirit and a unity in Islam which is totally 
different from a relationship and a unity in the world. Our 
interests will be generally conceived by the preservation of a 
measure of saparation in the flesh, because the ideals, tastes, 
appetites, dispositions, etc., of one race necessarily are more or 
less in conflict with the ideals, etc., of another; hence, the several 
races of humanity will probably find their spiritual interest best 
conserved by a measure of separateness. There will be no difficulty 
along these lines if the dintinction between the Muslim and the 
rest of the world who are not in the same faith be discerned. 

There would not be any cause for a common herding together 
pi males and females, because they are “all one" brotherhood in 
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Islam, so neither should they be understood to imply anything 
promiscuous as between the races. It does, however, teach us the 
standard of clean living, and of the obligations to each and to all 
in matters spiritual and temporal. 

MAN AND WOMAN 

It is quite understood and upheld everywhere that the Head 
of a house-hold is Man, and the “ Head ” of a woman is Man. 
The headship of man is indicated to be the Divine intention in 
the creation of man. The man is the image and glory of God; 
but the woman is the glory of the man. For the man is not of 
the woman, but she was created for man; neither was man 
created for the woman. For this cause every w'oman ought to 
have her head covered as a sign of man’s authority over her. 


It will be observed that this is not an argument as to the 
relationship existing by contract between husbands and wives but 
a still broader one, based upon the relationship of the sexes 
according to the order of Divine Creation and intention. It js 
not suggested here that man is a master and the woman his 
slave, which seems to be the mistaken thought, sometimes enter¬ 
tained ; but never, by those who are spiritually and Godly minded. 
In the Divine arrangement the family is the unit in the present 
time, and every man coming of age is privileged to institute a 
family, of which he should be the responsible Head and Repre¬ 
sentative before God and man. 


MAN’S HEADSHIP NOT A TYRANNY. 


Headship does not imply tyranny. The position of head, 
however, does imply responsibility, a charge, a care, a provider. 
True it happens that the carrying out of the duties of Head 
involves suffering, great deal of thinking out, and self-denial on the 
part of the parent; yet, our God in His mercy does not make it 
too difficult to carry out. So far as the Headship of man is 
concerned it should signify love, care, and helpfulness to all the 
members of the family. The Headship of the husband over the 
wife and children signifies a responsibility, a' special care, as 
provider, fore-seer, arranger, protector, guide, and example. Oh, 
that all fathers might properly see their duties, their responsibilities, 
their privileges by nature, under the Divine arrangement; and that 
seeing these they might use and not abuse them. 

The misuse of physical and mental strength on the part of 
some husbands and fathers has undoubtedly reacted to their own 
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unhappiness and to the general degradation of the race; for 
though woman is by nature inclined to look to a “ Head and to 
seek and obey what she recognises to be a righteous authority, 
yet the abuses of the Headship and the bad examples set one 
another have to a considerable extent turned aside what was, and 
still is, the substratum of woman’s natural disposition. Compelled 
by necessity to defend himself against unreasonable demands of 
selfishness and tyranny, the general insult has been demoralising to 
the whole race ; so that while the natural order is very generally 
recognized, neither men nor women in general know how to 
adapt themselves to the present disordered and disarranged condi¬ 
tion of social affairs. As a consequence w^e frequently find the 
fallen men striving for a mastery and a headship for which they 
are quite incompetent, in order that they may abuse it foi selfish 
interests ; at the same time failing to recognize and esteem their 
proper authority and responsiblity as the protectors of the family. 
We see woman, also depraved and selfish, disposed not only to 
rebel against an unreasonable and improper headship, but even to 
dispute any and every proposition, and to haggle and quarrel over 
it; and while not claiming to be the provider for the family, 
neveitheless attempting, directly or indirectly, to usurp the 
authority of the Head of the home, to take and to hold the 
control of the purse and the family. Wherever these conditions 
prevail, being contrary to God*s intention and arrangement, they 
bring forth more or less bitter fruitage sooner or later—however 
wise or necessary they may at the time appear. The peaceable 
fruits of clean living are only to be expected in following our 
Creator’s natural order. It may be argued that, in the present 
condition of matters, trouble of this kind is unavoidable; that 
selfish men will overstep the bounds of order, and that selfish 
women will do the same ; that, consequently, the peace and order 
and blessing designed for the man Ccin never be realised by his 
fallen children, and that the only lemedy for the present family 
distresses, through Adam’s fall and disregard, is a virtuous life. 

We are not considering now the possibility of bringing order 
out of disorder amongst humanity, but the proper arrangement 
and course in life for the parent in relation to the home, the 
family, etc.,- and the duties of one to the other as husband and 
wife, parents and children. We might, properly enough, consider 
this subject under the head of duties and obligations of Muslim 
men and Muslim women, were it not that the term ^-uslim has 
lost so much of its original meaning that now, it is genei.illy under¬ 
stood to mean any individual who is not a Jew^ or a Christian, 
or a heathen. Strictly speaking, the word Muslim, signifying 
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believer in and follower of the Holy Prophet, Muhammad, is only 
applicable to the true and whole-hearted who has his faith fixed 
upon the ONE and ONLY God and Loves God's Holy Messenger, 
It is because the deflection is so common, so general, that we are 
particular to differentiate the truly sincere believers in Islam as 
the Muslims. 

It may be urged that the individuals of the human race not 
having all fallen to the same degree, it not infrequently happens 
that the wife possesses superior qualities of mind and of heart to 
those of her husband. The question then arises, should they not 
under such circumstances consider that such a wife, gifted with 
superior talent, judgment and abilities, should be regarded as the 
head of the family, and the husband as the help-mate ? We 
answer. No. 

HEADSHIP OF A FAMILY. 

Headship in the family fheans promoting the welfare of 
those under its care in guiding, counselling, protecting, etc., as well 
as in providing things needful. Nor will the spirit of love- 
in such a husband ignore the likes and dislikes of his wife and her 
properly given advice. The humility which belongs to the spirit 
of love will hinder him from being blind to the estimable qualities 
which the Creator apportions to the female, and he will recognize 
that his own qualities of heart and head need to be supplemented 
by the other qualities which by nature specially reside in the woman. 
He will, therefore, have the desire to help his wife, and he will 
highly appreciate her co-operation, her views, her sympathy, her 
love. 


This does not mean that seeking the wife’s counsel means in 
all cases obedience to her views ; it is for the husband to weigh, 
to consider, to balance, to decide —giving proper, reasonable, 
benevolent, interpretation to his wife’s sentiments. The respons- 
iblity of headship is upon the husband, and he must not avoid or 
shirk it. 
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** I would sooner live two days as a tiger than two hundred 
years as a sheep/’ 

[by R. S. MUHAMMAD] 

The death, which recently took place at Calcutta, of Sahib- 
zadi Mahmudi Begum, recalls to mind the illustrious name of 
Tippu Sultan, her great grandfather. No name in the annals of 
the South Indian History is more striking or compels greater respect 
and admiration than that of Tippu Sultan. He was at once a 
great soldier, a distinguished statesman and a capable administra¬ 
tor, Courage he possessed in a remarkable degree, and when 
occasion demanded he would not hesitate to throw himself into 
the thickest of the fight in order to stimulate the courage of his 
followers by personal example. A skilful equestrian, an excellent 
marksman, bold and resourceful, never losing heart even in the 
gloomiest hours, he was loved and idolized by his soldiers. Though 
a warrior, he possessed a highly cultivated mind and a remarkable 
taste for intellectual pursuit. He owned a library equipped with a 
liberal supply of books on a variety of subjects and possessed an 
exceptionally wide range of general knowledge. He devoted 
himself with assiduous zeal to the business of the State and no 
point of detail was too small for him. He was so busy that he 
had hardly an hour’s leisure left for the quiet enjoyment of life. 

In noble contrast to the gay and frivolous lives of most of 
the Prince of his day who sunk in indolence, sauntered away 
their time in all imaginable vices, the Sultan led a simple, austere 
and puritanical life which was also singularly busy. He hated 
ease and luxury which, he held, enervated a monarch and unfitted 
him for the conscientious discharge of his sovereign duties. He 
used simple dress, ate simple food, slept on a common mattress 
and before retiring to bed, read some religious book. He saw the 
debasing effect of intoxicating drinks on public morality and sternly 
prohibited their sale in his dominion, and those who disobeyed the 
royal command were taken to task severely. 
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Some irresponsible writers have tried to sully the fair name 
of the Sultan by attributing to him cruelties and fanaticism of 
which he was wholly innocent. Modern researches have effective¬ 
ly disposed of the base calumnies of the detractors of the Sultan, 
and it has been unequivocally proved that he was a conscientious 
statesman, a humane and tolerant ruler and a chivalrous soldier. 
It has come to light that the Sultan had lavishly given monetary 
and other gifts to numerous Hindu temples, some of which are 
even to this day enjojung revenues derived from lands and other 
properties endowed by the ^‘fanatical’* Sultan. He built his palace 
at the historic city of Seringapatam just close to the ancient Vishnu 
Temple which is seen to-day towering far above the ruined 
grandeur of the palace. The fact that the palace and the temple 
are close to each other must effectively nail to the counter the 
spurious theory that the Sultan was a besotted ruler. Some of 
the Sultan’s principal officers, civil and military, were Hindus, and 
it is on record that he used to address his Brahman Minister 
Purnaiya in the affectionate term of ‘‘ uncle’*. The Sultan had 
issued a proclamation asking Hindu religious leaders to come and 
live in his dominion where they w’ere assured of better protection, 
the reason for the invitation being the Sultan’s belief that the 
presence of such holy men would enhance the material well-being 
of his kingdom. The Sultan ruled for many years in Mysore; yet 
the Muslim population hardly exceeds six or seven per cent, which 
does not prove that he resorted to forcible conversion to swell the 
ranks of Muslims. 

Impartial contemporary historians have recorded that the 
Sultan ruled well and wisely. The peasants were prosperous and 
contented; trade and commerce flourished. His subjects helped 
him in wars quite cheerfully and willingly, which eloquently 
testifies to their steadfast loyalty born of peace and contentment 
which they enjoyed under his aegis. The Sultan had in mind 
some beneficial schemes of development which he wanted to put 
into operation, and it was also his ambition to construct a navy 
for the defence of his kingdom; but before he could develop his 
plans and put them into operation, he was killed, while fighting 
heroically to the last in the ever-memorable siege of Seringapatam, 

Seringapatam, the capital of Tippu Sultan, is a place worth 
visiting. It is about twelve miles from Mysore and is situated on 
an island, about three miles long and one and a half miles wide, 
in the Cauveri, the sacred river of the Hindus. During the time 
of the Sultan it was a populous and flourishing city with stately 
inansions, picturesque gardens and busy thoroughfares. The halo 
of pomp and glory surrounding the city departed with the fall of 
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the Sultan and now one finds nothing but desolation on the island. 
As one enters the immense fortress, one is struck by the indescrib¬ 
able air of melancholy pervading the whole place. The massive 
walls of the fort which long withstood the ravages of time, have 
crumbled down in many places; most of the buildings of the Sultan’s 
time have fallen into decay; some of them have been completely 
erased. In the place of the old busy and thriving Seringapatam 
one finds a few wretched houses and miserable shops, and all 
around are seen only heaps of ruins. A few among the objects of 
interest within the fortress are: the Elephant Gateway; the 
magazine; the racket court; the Narasimhaswami Temple; De 
Havilland’s Arch, one peculiarity about which is that when a 
person gets over it and applies force, the arch is seen to vibrate as 
though it were flexible; the famous breach which which the English 
scaled about 130 years ago ; the vault on the north face of the fort 
which was used as a prison for captives taken in wars; the 
Ranganathaswami Temple and the gateway close to it leading to 
the river; the extensive plain opposite the temple where stood the 
Sultan’s palace and public offices; the Water Gate near which the 
Sultan fell fighting ; the north-east bastion and dungeon ; the Great 
Mosque which w^as the place of worship; and the Bangalore Gate 
at which was killed one of the Sultan’s Ministers, Mir Sadique 
(whose memory is held in utter execration on account of his report¬ 
ed treachery) by the guard on duty at the Gate who thought that 
the Minister was fleeing the fort, having betrayed his master. 

Among the objects of interest outside the fortress are : the 
Sultan’s summer house called “Daria Daulat Bagh” which stands 
amidst a delightful garden ; Scott’s Bungalow ; Lord Harris’ 
Bungalow ; the site where the Kowlnama or treaty was signed 
between the Sultan and the English in 1792 ; and the Lai Bagh 
where stands the superb mausoleum in which lie buried Hyder Ali 
in the centre, Tippu on the left and Tippu’s mother, Syedani 
Begum, on the right. 

There are few incidents in the history of the world calculated 
to stir up more poignant emotions than the tragic death of the 
Sultan. Tradition says that he was betrayed by some of his 
principal officers who plotted the fall of Seringapatam, and points 
as a proof thereof to the unaccountable withdrawal of the Sultan’s 
troops from the north-western ramparts just before the assault 
began. But here is given a short account of the siege and capture 
of Seringapatam as recorded by history :— 

The English and their allies who took up strong positions 
pn both sides of t^e river, opened a terrifiq firp on tl^e fprtjrpsg 
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succeeded in effecting a breach in the north-western dn|^e Vrhioh 
was the weakest part strategically. On the 4th May, 1799, orders 
were issued for a general assault on the fortress at noon. General 
Baird who' was acquainted with Seringapatam, having been kept 
a prisoner there for sometime, was entrusted with the responsibility 
of leading the attack. Drawing his sword, be exhorted the 
soldiers to prove worthy of the name of Britain and rushed towards 
the breach. Notwithstanding the withering fire of musketry frorti 
the ramparts, the soldiers crossed the river within six minutes 
and reached the breach where a small body of the Sultan’s troops 
offered a determined opposition. After an obstinate contest, they 
drove back the defenders, but found to their dismay that they had 
yet to overcome an inner rampart separated from them by a 
yawning moat. However, a plank temporarily thrown across the 
moat was discovered, and the next moment the British flag was 
hoisted, the cavalier on the other side of the moat being ill- 
defended at that time. One part of the British regiment 
proceeded along the ramparts; another part pressed forward into 
the town. 

Tippu Sultan, “dressed in a light coloured jacket with trousers 
of fine chintz, a red silk sash, a rich turban, and an embroided 
belt, with a talisman on his right arm ”, proceeded early on the 
fateful day to his tent which was pitched near the Water Gate 
known also as Kala Diddi. The Sultan was taking his midday 
meal when he received the sad news of the fail of Syed Gaffar, 
the ablest of his generals, who died fighting at the breach. Soon 
afterwards news was brought to him of the assault on the fort 
itself. The Sultan hurriedly took his meal, and scarcely had he 
eaten the last morsel, when he took up his musket and unsheathed 
his sword and rushed towards the breach. He at once flung 
himself into the fierce contest at the breach, encouraging his 
soldiers. But being outnumbered, they could not withstand the 
irresistible onslaught of the attacking party and fell back and 
began to fly in disorder, though the Sultan persuaded them to 
make a stand. When his efforts at the breach proved unavailing, 
h» turned back to defend the inner fortification. Mounted on his 
superb charger, be was returning along the inner ramparts and 
when be reached the Gateway on the north face of the fort, he 
found the passage chocked with the dead and the dying, and the 
tumult was so great that even the Sultan could not be heard. 
Some of his followers advised him to cross the river and join his 
cavalry which was stationed near an adjacent hill. But the call 
to defend the inner fort wherein were living his dear Begum and 
hi$. dear children proved stronger than all other considerations, 
and he tried to force bis vray into the inner fort. In the meantune,' 
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the English soldiers who were pursuing, fired into the Gateway 
wounding the Sultan, while his horse was shot under him. He 
was immediately raised by some of his followers and placed in a 
palanquin under an arch in the Gateway. He was beseeched to 
reveal his rank to the English soldiers, but he scorned the 
suggestion preferring, it would seem, death to surrender. The 
saying attributed to him was probably true: “ I would sooner live 
two days as a tiger than two hundred years as a sheep.” While 
he was thus lying wounded, a British soldier approached him and 
tried to wrest his jewelled sword-belt The Sultan at once raised 
himself, though sorely wounded, and made a cut at the soldier 
with his sword. It is said that the soldier was so enraged that 
he levelled his gun and fired at the temple of the Sultan, 
instantaneously killing him. 

The fort having been occupied, an officer was sent to the 
palace of the Sultan to demand his surrender. For sometime 
there was no definite news about the Sultan. It was learnt at 
last that he had been wounded at the Gateway. A search was 
made for the body which was discovered, after much difficulty, 
in a heap of the slain. The body was still warm, the eyes were 
slightly open, and the face was in no way distorted, although 
there were several wounds in the body including one at the temple. 
The body being warm and eyes open, it was thought that the 
Sultan was alive. “ On feeling his pulse and heart that doubt 
was removed.” The body was taken to the palace and the next 
morning the funeral procession started for the Lai Bagh, escorted 
by a body of English soldiers and followed by the chief officers 
and relatives of the Sultan. The streets through which the 
procession passed, were crowded by his loving subjects who 
manifested every sign of grief. The mausoleum w'as reached, the 
funeral service was read, and the remains of the illustrious Sultan 
were lowered into the tomb amidst moving scenes. Soon after 
the burial, it is said, terrific claps of thunder burst over the island 
shaking the ancient fortress to its very foundations, as though the 
heavens themselves mourned the death of the heroic Sultan. 

The Sultan’s sons were made prisoners and sent to Vellore 
whence they were transported to Calcutta on the alleged ground 
that they tried to foment a revolt. 

As one stands in the tomb, one’s mind is filled with 
indescribable feelings of admiration for the sturdy courage of the 
Sultan who died a soldier’s death and with compassion and sorrow 
for his untimely and tragic end. 

May his soul rest in peace! 







(by ABDUL QADIR KHAnJ 


General Nadir Shah’s return to Afghanistan from 
the south coast of France, where he was convalescing, 
was a great task. In undertaking this perilous adventure. Nadir 
was not actuated by any purely personal motives. To one who 
had served his country well for over a quarter of a century in 
various fields and with unflagging zeal, the hopeless incompetence, 
and barbarism of Bacha-i-Sakao could not but be loathsome. The 
fact that Nadir was in indifferent health before he decided to rush 
to Kabul and deliver the country from economic and political ruin 
shows the purity of his motives. 

I need not here describe the anxious days of 1930. Much 
blood was shed, and every inch of ground was dearly bought 
before the arq (or citadel) of Kabul fell into the hands of General 
Shah Wall Khan, brother of Nadir. The execution of Habibullah 
was only a prelude to the assumption of the Afghan throne by 
Nadir on October 16. But the valiant General did not take 
recourse to this step before the tribal Jirga had decided to offer 
him the throne. 


It is here necessary to assess the value of the support lent by 
the tribes to King Nadir. It will be recalled that the southern 
and eastern tribes, and even the Kohistanis of the north>east, who 
rose in revolt against Amanullah Khan and supported the Bacha, 
willingly paid their homage to the former General of the Afghan 
forces who was called upon to rule the country. This is no mean 
achievement in a country like Afghanistan. It indicates the fact 
that the personal popularity of King Nadir is enthroned on a high 
pedestal The entire nation is behind His Majesty, and this is 
the Season he was able to establish his position quickly and 
pweefully. 
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The first step in King Nadir’s policy was the restoration of 
the Mullahs to their former prestige and privileges. It must be 
noted here that Nadir was in no way second to Amanullah Khan 
in his zeal for a progressive modernization of Afghanistan. But 
his is a zeal with a difierence. He takes stock of the prevailing 
undercurrents of national life and sentiment, and also the 
capabilities of the people to assimilate sweeping changes. Hence 
the gradualness of his policy. If zest was the keynote of 
Amanullah’s administration, caution is the pith of Nadir’s policy. 

King Nadir atonce proceeded with the task of the restoration 
of Afghanistan to its normal conditions consistent with national 
safety. The two main reforms of Amanullah Khan which 
embittered the people—the suppression of the purdah and the 
secularization of the law—were forthwith rescinded. As a corollary 
to the restoration of the Mullahs to their former perquisites and 
privileges, Nadir established a tribunal of Ulema at Kabul and 
charged this body with the interpretation and administration of 
the Shariat (the Koranic law). These two acts of Nadir were 
only curtain raisers, but effective curtain raisers to his policy of 
stabilization. 

The next step in his regime of reconstruction of the country 
was one of defence. Incidentally, it may be noted here that the 
strength of the Afghan forces on its eastern frontier is the basis 
of the immunity of India from Russian aggression. It is gratifying 
to note that King Nadir, by judiciously keeping aloof from 
Bolshevik overtures is also helping to stem the Russian Communistic 
onslaught upon a spiritualistic and disturbed India. 

The restoration of peace in the land and the maintenance of 
the status quo existing prior to the reformist days of Amanullah 
Khan gave King Nadir an opportunity of framing a new 
constitution. In announcing his policy, the King reaffirmed the 
treaties concluded by Amanullah Khan with European and other 
powers. The government of the land was set up upon a scaffolding 
of constitutionalism. He elected his brother. Prince Muhammad 
Hasham Khan, as Prime Minister, who, in his turn, formed a 
cabinet composed mostly of ministers who had held office under 
Amanullah Khan. The Prime Minister and the Cabinet are 
responsible to the Grand National Assembly. Besides this 
permanent Assembly, there is Loi Jirga (Grand Council) which 
meets every fourth year The King presides over this Council in 
person. But the King’s power is practically absolute and the 
present Government is almost a family affair, brothers of the 
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bolding tbe most important posts. 

Recently the Government has laid down new rules and 
regulations of the Afghan Constitution. They declare Afghanistan 
to be completely independent in ail its internal and external 
affairs. The city of Kabul will be the capital and the official 
Afghan flag will be black, red and green in colour. 

Islam is to be the religion of the country and the King is 
required to govern in accordance with the laws of Shariat (Islamic 
law) and the Fundamental Rules, and to regard the 
** Independence of the State ” as his first and foremost duty. 

The rights of Afghan subjects include individual freedom 
from interference, since no person may be detained or punished 
except under the orders of Shariat, or the laws of the State. 
Slavery is prohibited, forced labour is forbidden, and Afghan 
subjects will be free in all matters of trade, industry, and 
agriculture. The safety of personal property is guaranteed. The 
only property liable to confiscation is that of refugees from 
Afghanistan. Primary education will be compulsory,, and schools 
will be under the supervision of the State. The publication of 
newspapers will be the right of the State and of Afghan subjects 
but foreign newspapers which do not offened against the religion 
or policy of the State will be free to enter Afghanistan. Detailed 
rules ate also framed for the constitution and procedure of the 
Majlis'i-Shora-Milli (Council of State). This Council will consist 
of elected representatives from the provinces and will sit in Kabul. 
The term of office is fixed at three years. Provision has been 
made to permit the King passing a special ordinance when the 
Council is not in session. Such ordinance, however, will be placed 
b^ore the next session of the Council, and may be amended or 
rejected. All sessions will be open to the public and to the Press. 
All new laws will be drafted by the Minister, and passed by, the 
Council of State, before being signed by the King The decisions 
jpf the Council of State must not clash with the Islamic Faith or 
with the accepted policy of the Government. 

. There will be a separate Chamber of Nobles (Majlis-i-Ayan) 
selected and appointed by the King. The Chamber will deal with 
matters referr^ to it by the Cabinet. Its recommendations will 
go to the Council of State, but it will also be required itself to 
examine and approve the decisions of the Council of State. In 
important cases in which the Council of State does not accept „the 
recommeodatioas of the Chamber of Nobles the point at issue may 
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be reffered to a select committee of not fewer than twenty 
members. Half the members of this committee will be selected 
from the Council of State and half from the Chamber of Nobles 
and their recommendations will be referred to the full Council of 
State. Should the Council refuse to pass the recommendations of 
this joint committee the whole case may be referred to the King 
for final decision. 

Nadir Shah has done much to reorganize the public services. 
Telephonic, telegraphic, and wireless connections, internally and 
with foreign countries, have been re-established, and the 
administration of the provinces under new governors has relieved 
the anxiety of peaceful citizens and traders. A successful appeal 
was made to the wealthy merchants to fill the Treasury, and the 
new Government’s obstacles have been lessened by the revival of 
trade and a good harvest. 

Land taxes, trade taxes, and Customs duties are the main 
sources from which the revenue of Afghanistan is derived. The 
bulk of trade is with India, Russia and Persia. Exports to the 
British territory through Peshawar and Quetta consist mainly of 
carpets, Afghan lamb skins—generally known as Persian lamb— 
dry fruit, and precious stones. Afghanistan sells to Russia most 
of her wool and carpets. The trade is conducted through Jews, 
Armenians and Kabuli merchants. From Russia the imports are 
oil, petrol, sugar and tea. The capital of Afghan Turkestan— 
Mazar-i-Sharif - is the trade centre where Usbeks, Turkomans, 
and Persian merchants meet. The Russians enter the district by 
the Oxus River and have succeeded in capturing some of the trade 
which once was in the hands of Persian Jews and Shikarpuri 
Hindus. The people are endeavouring to make Afghan Turkistan 
a market for their manufactured cloths, petrol and oil. 

Side by side with Russian trade efforts in Afghanistan are 
the powerful Afghan traders who have been subsidized by the 
State during the past ten years. These traders have greatly 
increased, and the present Government is taking every step to 
further the development of this national trade. Caravans of 
camels and ponies loaded with carpets, skins, and dried fruits are 
again leaving regularly from Mazar on the way to Kabul through 
the snow-covered passes of the Hindu Kush. 

Before I conclude, I would like • o say a few words regarding 
the attitude of the present King town ■ Js the recent troubles on the 
North*West Ifrontier of Ipdia, 
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Naturally the rising on the North-West Frontier in 1929 
and the subsequent agitation of the “ Red Shirts ” excited great 
interest among the tribes of Afghanistan. The Pathans of the 
independent territory are of the same stock as the population of 
t’eshawar and the surrounding area, and on the other side have 
the closest racial and religious connections with the tribes in 
Afghan territory. King Nadir has, however, taken strong measures 
to discourage the Afghan tribes on the border from joining the 
adventures of Mohmand, Afridi and other scattered clans of the 
mountains who have been skirmishing in British territory. He 
has successfully used his prestige among all these sister tribes, 
even out of his own land, and has urged them to settle their 
grievances against the British Government in a friendly spirit. 

I have so jfar attempted to deal with one of the most 
difficult subjects in international affairs. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Afghan politics are vested with tremendous importance. 
The material prosperity of aland of a quarter of a million square miles 
in extent is important in itself. Likewise is the great issue of 
modernization, which means the Westernization of the people, at 
once ignorant and medieval in outlook. But it is a happy sign 
that King Nadir is safely guiding Afghanistan through the 
extremely rough weather she has been facing since the fall of 
Amanullah. That this is a task of gigantic dimensions will be 
conceded on all hands. The aftermath of revolution and counter¬ 
revolution is no nurture-ground for ordered progress. When the 
characteristic turbulence of the Afghans remains unchanged, the 
achievement of Nadir Shah's Government is nothing less than 
a miracle. 

I am not trying to be a prophet and forecast future events 
which are to determine the fate of Afghanistan. But I can 
point with conviction to two important points which must 
determine future events. The first is: King Nadir, trained 
soldier and diplomat that he is, can be trusted with the task of 
the rehabilitation of Afghanistan. His foresight is sufficient to 
make hirn a tower of strength to the North-West Frontier of 
India, which is one of the most important assets to the British 
Empire. Afghan-British friendship is fraught with important 
results alike to the Empire and to the Muslim world. If British 
sympathy and alliance with Afghanistan can save this Muslim 
State from disintegration, it will not only guarantee the safety 
of the Khyber, but will also ensure the peaceful developments of 
the Muslim world. Great Britain has shown that her attitude is 
one of friendly neutrahty, even during, the dangerous period w)ien 
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Amanullah Khan was driven out by Bacha-i-Sakao, \^ho in his 
turn was extirpated by King Nadir. There is e^er) ii dicaiu n 
that this policy will be maintained. 

The second point which I want to emphasize as deteirnir.ing 
the future of Afghanistan is the potentiality ol Communist 
agitation and activity in Central Asia It is not the place here 
for me to describe the Communist onslaught upon Central Asia 
I will content myself with stating that Communist dictatorship 
of Bokhara and Samarkand is an established fact. The 
comparative contiguity of these two countries— t.c., Central Asia 
and Afghanistan—and propinquity of blood and other cultural 
affinities between the stocks of people inhabiting them are 
matters of great moment. The fact that Central Asia is brought 
under the thorough grip of a Communistic ideology of life leads 
me to ask the question-Will this Communistic regime stop at 
the northern bank of the Oxus, or will it spiead like wildfire 
among the Afghans, kinsmen of the people of Merv and 
Bhokhara? Humanly speaking, it is no difficult task for 
Communism to spread over Afghanistan, particularly with 
Bolshevik courtesans w’orking in subterranean channels in the 
important cities all over the country. Asia is already in the 
melting pot. If Communism can spread towards India, the futurfe 
of Asia and of world peace will be in permanent jeopardy. 

But there is one relieving feature in this threatening 
episode. King Nadir has the will and the power to resist Russian 
machinations. His Majesty knows at first hand all that is best 
in Western civilization. He also realizes the capabilities and 
limitations of the Afghans to assimilate foreign ideas. If the 
strong draught of Western ideas could only be hateful to the 
traditional-minded Afghan, the result of the dope of materialistic 
and anti-cultural Communist propaganda, can only be disastrous. 
King Nadir is alive to this danger, and by judiciously disdaining 
Communistic activities he is preparing Afghanistan for a regime 
of progress tempered with caution. By a firm policy of 
friendship with Britain he is not only securing the autonomy of 
Afghanistan, but also ensuring the safety of India, and contributing 
towards the peace and happiness of Asia as a whole. 
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HOW TO KINDLE THE SPAfiK OF LIFE 
IN THE MUSALMAN 



[s. WAJID ALI, B.A. (CANTAB.), BAE.-AT-LAW] 

Man feels, thinks, wills, and finally, acts. Social groups also 
react to environment in a similar way. Mass psychology is, after all, 
the sum-total of the psychic reactions of its component units. In 
all volitional action whether of the individual or of the group, 
feeling supplies the urge, intelligence the means, will the motor 
force; and the resultant is a nervous explosion in the form of 
conduct. 


In planning the revival of the Indian Muslims, who are, at 
present, admittedly in a moribund condition, we have to bear these 
elementary facts in mind and shape our policy accordingly. 

We are an ineffectual community, because, we have not, in 
any organized way, tried to educate the feelings of our people; we 
have not taught them to think systematically as to how the ends 
dictated by feeling can be realized in actual life; an,d finally, we 
have not attempted to train their will power to sustained exertion 
for the achievement of collective ends. Muslim revival will 
inevitably and automatically follow when these powers, now 
dormant, are brought into action by systematic education and 
training. How is this to be done ? 

Feeling expresses itself in literature, art, music, and 
architecture; and, through them, it infects others. From times 
immemorial, communities have been roused to a proper appreciation 
of ^ their duty and destiny by the magic wand of the creative artist. 
Rlietoric, Poetry, Drama, Music, Painting, sculpture* and 
Architecture have all contributed their share in moving men’s 
hearts ; and, in preparing them for momentous enterprises, and, 
resounding achievements. Great epochs in history have invariably 
been ushered in by striking literary and artistic revivals. Workers 
for the Muslim revival should, therefore, concentrate on bringing 
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about, as a hecessary condition precedent, a far spreading literary 
and artistic revival. 

Pre-eminent among those who are working in this field in our 
generation is Sir Mohammad Iqbal. His message, however, on 
account of the limitations he has chosen to impose on himself, or 
more truly, his intensive genius has imposed on him, is for the 
select few. We also need workers who would preach the 
self-Same message in more popular forms and to larger audiences. 
The expression of our feelings arid ideals should not, by any means, 
remain confined to Poetry. In modern times, fiction has proved to 
be one of the most effective means of propaganda. The present 
awakening of the Bengalee Hindus is, to a great extent, due to the 
novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, although, as works of art, 
they are not, by any means, of the first importance. Drama and 
the Cinema should also be requisitioned in the service of Muslim 
revival. So also the other arts. With their help we must create 
the mentality that will envisage the end, and find the means. I 
would advise all who are working in this cause to drink deep, and 
that constantly, from the cup served out by The Khizar of Lahore, 
our immortal Iqbal, who has proclaimed the essential message of 
Islam more eloquently and with deeper insight than any modern 
man. 

While literature and art should set aflame the torch of the 
ideal, and inspire us into activity, science and systematic knowledge 
should provide the means to make action effective. The spread of 
scientific education should, therefore, have a distinctive place in the 
programme of Muslim revival—quality should, in this matter, have 
greater importance than quantity ; intensity more than extensity. 

The will should, also, be trained to realise itself effectively in 
individual and collective action. The well-known saying attributed 
to the Duke of Wellington that he won the Battle of Waterloo on 
the cricket-field of Eton may well be recalled in this connection— 
we should pay special attention to the training and development of 
the will power of the youth of our community. 

The seed of idealism takes the surest root in the generous 
heart of youth. I am afraid our community has not sufficiently 
appreciated this fact, and, its significance; and, has failed to draw 
the natural inference. While time and energy are being devoted to 
the creation of a literature for the grown-ups, who are, in most cases, 
impervious to the call of the ideal; the promising minds of the 
youth are callously allowed to drift The lack of vision, which has 
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made possible the neglect of the proper training of our youths, has 
been catastrophic in its results; and is principally responsible for 
that absence of earnestness and fervour in our community for which 
we bitterly lament. 

We should do well to remember that the most valuable asset 
of a community are its youths, both boys and girls; and that, its 
future is entirely dependent on their proper care and training. 
Literature and art for children should, therefore, form a most 
important item in the programme of Muslim revival. 

The psychology of the child is especially susceptible to the 
influence of dramatic and pictorial representation. Books, magazines, 
dramas, films and pictures instinct with onr cultural ideals and 
traditions should be produced in adequate quantities and that 
without delay. The result will more than justify the comparatively 
small cost which will be needed for the purpose. 

A clear and vivid realization of the past will stir us into 
activity in the present for the reconstruction of the future. The 
problem is not so complex or difficult as may seem at the first glance. 
Resource and energy already at our disposal, if intelligently used, 
would produce the desired result in the course of a short few 
years. 
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[By a. W. S. Ashraff, Colombo.] 
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Long, long ago, Ceylon the Eden of the Eastern Wave 
was unknown to the Europeans. The Arabs were the masters of 
the sea and the most famous commercial travellers of that age. 
The prosperity of Serendib, as Ceylon vas called by the Arabs, 
was largely due to their enterprise. They traded in cinnamon 
“ the bride round whom they all dance in Ceylon,** in gems, ivory, 
pepper, arecanuts, cardamoms, coffee, wax, and salt was considered 
in all countries ** the property of the lord of the land.** These 
spices, together with many articles of commerce were taken by the 
Arabs to the Red Sea and from thence distributed to the Europeon 
countries through the overland routes. The Arabs were very 
friendly with the Sinhalese Kings who treated them very fairly in 
all their dealings. As the trade improved they began to settle 
down in Ceylon, hence the existence of Muslims here. Each 
Arab w^as a missionary and though a trader, his religions zeal was 
aflame in all its glory. Thus his trade —the “ El Dorado ** at this 
time—was considered by him merely a secondary matter. 


During this period Persia, which has produced Sadi, and 
Omar Khayyam, a Zoroaster and some of the best intellects the 
world has ever seen, was at the zenith of her power. The 
Persians dealt in horses and pearl fisheries. It is said that the 
Persian Government sent a fleet of ships to avenge the wrongs 
done to her subjects by the Sinhalese. Where civilization and 
right administration of the countries were concerned, Persia was 
first in the list. The Arab found in the Persian a very good 
companion and thus both these nations wielded their mighty power 
to make their influence felt both on land and sea. About the year 
850 A. D. a visit was paid to Ceylon by a famous Muslim explorer 
called Suleiman. He most probably must have read in the ancient 
Arabic books that Serendib w*as the place where our first parent 
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Adam prayed when he was sent out of Paradise. At last he 
discovered a peak on which Suleiman found on a stone slab a 
foot print which, in proportion, was bigger than a normal man’s. 
He named it as the “ Adam’s Peak To-day the Budhists and 
the Hindoos claim it as their own. Yet when the season for the 
pilgrimage is heralded the Muslims, the Budhists, and the Hindus 
forget all their religious differences and go to that place as the 
children of one family. Suleiman being a follower of our noble 
Prophet (on whom be peace) who taught us the right meaning of 
the True Brotherhood, stands unique where Equality and Frater¬ 
nity, (of all classes of people, irrespective of caste, creed or custom) 
at that place, are concerned. ‘ He was so6n followed by Abu- 
Zeyd. Eminent as he was for his historical works, he is looked 
up to by the Ceylonese as one who has preserved their histor}’. In 
his books he praises the society and the manners of the Ceylonese. 
Abu-Zeyd*s works are still to be found in Ceylon as an authority 
and reference. In the year 1344 A. D. the Arab traveller Ibn 
Batuta came to Ceylon. He was born at Tangier, in the extreme 
north-west of Africa, and when he grew to manhood he set out on a 
course of travels which lasted twenty-four years. He visited 
countries so far distant as Sumatra, China, Astarkhan in Europe 
and Quilon near Zanzibar. That he should have been able to do 
this shows us how widespread was the extent of the Muhamma¬ 
dan religion and of Arab enterprise by land and sea. On his way 
from the West to China he came to the Maidive Islands, and 
sailed thence for India, When he arrived in Ceylon he presented 
himself before a “ Sultan ” or the ‘‘ Arya Chakrawarti ” who 
understood the Persian language and who was powerful on the 
sea. Wishing to visit the ‘‘Adam's Peak” he entered the territory 
of the principal sovereign of the island, whose capital was Conacav, 
a town in Kurunagala. He also visited Dondva, Galle and 
Colombo which last he describes as one of the largest and most 
beautiful towns in the Island. After he left Ceylon he wrote a 
book called “ Alkonar ” clearly depicting the Government and its 
people of his time in Ceylon. 

There were many petty Muslim governors who niled small 
provinces but they could not stand against the majority of the 
Sinhalese who were prejudiced by their religious feelings. They 
could not see a foreigner ruling them, yet the Muslims were able 
to resist their defiance. Being Muslims these governors w'ere 
called Sult^ins ” or “ Arya Chakrawartees.” They knew the 
languages of the Arabs, Persians and the Sinhalese. Thus it not 
only proved to be the best medium of advertisement of native 
industries, but in the commercial world local goods were well 
recognized in the foreign markets. Among the Muslim kings 
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Prince Wattimfs (Vathimi) name might be mentioned as a Muslim 
who met his death cruelly at the hands oi the Sinhalese. He was 
taken to a high place at Kurunagala and was thrown over the 
precipice. At last these people recognized their cruelty and as it 
was too late to repent they went to venerate his body. His tomb 
is in the custody of the Muslims. He is known among the 
Sinhalese as Gale Bandara. 

During the nineteenth century which marked the arrival 
of the English to Ceylon various units in the Ceylon Defence 
Force were composed of Malays. They were a tower of strength to 
the English, because it would have been impossible for them to stand 
against such hordes of people in many a fierce rebellion, were it 
not for the timely intervention and assistance of the Malays. 
Among the famous Malays were Colonel Barbut a man well versed 
in the arts of tactics and strategy and captain Nur-ud-din as well 
as his beloved brother. When the latter two were captured 
through some unexpected turn of events, they were brought before 
the Sinhale king who asked them to prostrate as a mark of sub¬ 
mission. But they strongly resented and refused to stoop to such 
an act of humiliation. The king was very much pleased at 
their sho v of independence. He offered them high ranks in 
his army but they said ** we have already sworn allegiance to the 
British and therefore we cannot break our word,’* The king sent 
them to prison for a month in the hope that imprisonment would 
break their spirit and induce them to change their minds, but at 
the end of the month when they were again led before the king 
and offered the choice between their service and immediate death 
they steadfastly chose the latter. Thus the two noble princes 
met their doom like brave and honourable men for the sake of their 
sworn king and country. 

’ The trouble between the English and the Sinhalese reached 
a climax when ten Muslims who were British subjects were 
barbarously ill-treated by the last king of Ceylon or more definitely 
Kandy, Siri Wickrama Rajasinghe, He charged them with being 
spies and ordered to cut off their arms, ears and noses. Con¬ 
sequently seven of them died, hut the other three were diiven to 
Colombo. The Governor hearing their pitiful story decided to 
declare war against the Sinhalese king. Towards the end the 
pent-up fury of the English found vent through this despicable 
action. War was declared ; the English together with the Malays 
gave a clean fight and won the much coveted Ceylon. From 
that day British Rule under w hose regime w*e are, was permanently 
established in 1815 A. D, in Ceylon. 
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Before summing up what I have said above I would like to 
lay stress specially on one point and that is the Arabs and the 
Persians had no intention of conquest which they could have done 
easily but their intention was purely to improve trade—the 
vitality of all countries. The Arabs and the Persians were the 
ancient people who showed the Europeans the way to Ceylon, 
The Europeans tried very much to wrest the trade from these 
people but they were too clever for the Europeans to tackle. 
The whole credit goes to the Arabs and Persians for securing 
Ceylon’s industrial position in the world. To the intellectual 
upliftment of the country the Muslims have left their books on the 
history of the isle for reading and reference. In the fields of art 
there have been eminent doctors and physicians in whose hands 
lay the life and death of nobles and sovereigns. The physicians 
were highly rewarded for their service by the kings. These rewards 
consisted in money and properties, the title-deeds of which were 
in sheets of gold called “ Sannas ”. Their descendants are still to 
be found at Batlicola in the Eastern Province. The Malays came 
forward at a time when the safeguard of Ceylon was demanded. 
They fought honourably for the English against their foes, thus 
achieving a brilliant success in the field of war. Therefore we can 
see that in every field of action the Muslims have been a “ helping 
hand.” Still there is to be found at Bernwelathe landmark which 
inspires the present generation with the greatness of their ancestors. 
In the magnificent Mosque which stands there, there is to be found 
the Tomb of Sheik-ul-Islam, Sayyadina Imam Sheikh Ashraff, 
the Imam Patron of Ceylon. Above all, the Arabs have left 
their Religion —the greatest and the most important of all worldly 
assets and heritages—and to day there are about 357,000 souls 
who have the honour and the legitimate pride to belong to the 
first and the last of all Religions. 

In the twentieth century when the whole world is undergoing 
a complete change of art and literature, the Muslims in Ceylon 
have not yet awakened to a sense of responsibility. They are 
still labouring under the weakness of intellectual imbecility. Ere 
long I hope they will response with all resuscitation to the trumpet 
call to action and moreover I think they will look back to the 
past glories of honour and fame which redounded to the credit 
of their ancestors. 
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LIFE AND LIGHT 


A STUDY OF THE QDBAH 







[by dr. b. a. faruqi] 

o ^ 1 oViyj 

0>ijl tj^ »;•> OKji (Ja^j 

1. When the earth is shaken with a thorough 

shaking, 

2. And the earth brings forth her burdens, 

3. And man says : What has befallen her ? 

4. On that day she shall tell her news, 

5. As if your Lord had revealed to her, 

6. On that day men shall come forth in sundry bodies 

that they may be shown their works. 

7. So he who has done an atom’s ^Yeight of good shall 

see it. 

8. And he who has done an atom’s weight of evil shall 

see it. 


In a prophetic vein, these verses speak of the great transfor¬ 
mation that was to be wrought by the message of the Quran in 
Arabia and the world at large. It was yet the beginning of this 
message and at its very inception it was proclaimed through these 
verses that it was big with enormous good for mankind. The 
Arabs were told that at that hour when the movement of Islam 
was yet in its infancy they could not properly realize the 
magnitude of the transformation that was to follow in its wake. 
It will dawn on them on the day when the deeds enjoined by 
this revelation bear fruit and their consequences would become 
manifest. It was however necessary that in order to bring about 
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such a transformation the country should be given a thorough 
shaking which might stir up the dormant potentialities of the Arabs. 
It is a well-known law of nature that unless the earth is violently 
shaken, the rich minerals in her bowels do not come up to the 
surface. According to geologists all the precious metals and other 
rich mines are the result of the earthquakes which this planet 
went through in the beginning. Just corresponding to this law 
of the physical realm is a spiritual law that but for the earth¬ 
quakes of great afflictions, difficulties, wars and troubles, no 
individual or nation can display its hidden powers and capabilities. 
In other words these shakings are the indispensable condition of 
the development of the dormant capacities of a people. History 
bears testimony to the truth of this law. There have been no great 
individuals or nations in the world but they owed their greatness 
to the calamities and difficulties which served to bring out their 
inner mettle. There would have been no Saladin but for the 
Crusades. There would have been no Anwar or Mustafa Kamal, 
were Turkey not thrust into the crucible of wars. Likewise 
in the life time of the Prophet, it was necessary that the country 
should receive a good shaking so that the dormant powers of the 
people might wake up. There was persecution. There were 
emigrations. There were deadly wars. And out of these 
earthquakes were thrown up men of such lofty calibre as Abu 
Bikr, Umar, Uthman, Ali, and numerous others. The verses 
therefore say : 

This land of Arabia shall be thoroughly shaken so as to 
deal a rude shake to the heart of man. The result will be that 
the hidden powers of the Arabs will become manifest. The world 
will witness a revolution, the like of which has never been 
experienced in the annals of man. It will be the. wonder of all 
mankind who will shout in astonishment: What has become of 
this earth? 

History bears out how literally this prophecy was fulfilled. 
The sudden meteoric rise of the power of Islam is to this day the 
wonder of history. The thorough overhauling and transformation 
that overtook Arabia made the contemporary nations of the world 
rub their eyes in amazement. The Chosros, when he saw this 
changed condition of the Arabs, from a despised nonentity to a 
mighty dignified people could not help exclaiming: 

y> ij vj® j ^ jO j 

wl^/*~l y J? utM if 
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"Taking the milk of she-camel and eating the. meat of 
lizards 

The Arabs have now attained to a stage. 

That they aspire to the throne of the Kai dynasty. 

Fie on thee, O Heaven, fie!" 

As foretold in verses 4 and 5, the whole world proclaimed by 
the very fact of its transformation that the Quranic revelation 
was meant for the great good of mankind. A whole flood of 
light and learning, kingdom, culture and civilization followed in 
its wake. Even in this dacadent age of the power of Islam, the 
whole earth is strewn with mighty and magnificent relics 
proclaiming their mute testimony to the truth of the prophecy 
contained in these verses that with the Quran was bound up the 
highest and greatest good of humanity. 

The succeeding verse tells us that all these mighty 
achievements depend upon how far man conforms to the Quranic 
revelation in practical life. Revelation supplies the necessary 
light. But it is up to man to walk in that light and lead a life as 
directed in the Quran. But for that, mere light will do him no 
good. The transformation would be the product of the Quranic 
light plus the deeds of man in that light. In other words the 
transformation will be a mirror reflecting the deeds of mankind. 
All people will behold therein the fruits of their own particular 
deeds. The opponents of Truth will see the bitter fruit of their 
opposition. The upholders of Truth will taste of their own 
sweet fruit. 

The last two verses lead from a particular to a much wider 
conclusion. Just as the diverse deeds of people at the advent of 
a Prophet inevitably lead to their corresponding fruitage with 
which their doers are faced sooner or later, in the same way, on 
the day of judgment, all people will behold the result of what 
their hands have wrought in this life, even though it be so tiny 
as an atom. At the advent of a Prophet, virtue and vice are 
pitched in a battle against each other. There is a violent shaking. 
Everybody exerts himself—the opponents as well as the supporters 
of Truth. Then follows a transformation. The virtuous and 
the opponents are in the end confronted with the fruits of their 
own deeds, sweet and bitter respectively. This is a sort of a 
Qiyamat on a small scale where in this very life the inevitability 
of the fruits of deeds however small is palpably demonstrated. 
And from this, man is led to the logical inference that a bigget 
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Qiyamat is undoubtedly to come when everybody will be 
confronted with the fruit, sweet or bitter as it may be, of his 
deeds, however minute, in this worldly life. 

The idea is to emphasize the law of deeds. Quranic revelation 
is a great blessing but it can avail only when man moulds his life 
according to that light. If Mussalmans would like to bring about a 
transformation in their destiny, there is but one royal road to that 
goal. In their daily life they must walk in the light of the Quran, 
as did the Muslims of yore and like them, they will attain to 
greatness and glory which is the express mission of the message 
of Islam to confer on humanity. 
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Islamic Revival In Spain. 


The Arabic papers from Egypt give prominence to the 
revival in the post-revolution Spain, of interest in the faith, 
culture and civilization of Islam. An association to further this 
cause has been formed in Madrid, the capital of Spain and an 
Islamic Institute for the cultivation of Arabic established. In 
the course of an appeal issued over the signatures of prominent 
men, including members of Spanish Parliament, the association 
thus advances its hand of friendship to the world of Islam: 

As with the inauguration of the Republic the whole fabric 
of the Government has been thoroughly changed, so the Muslim 
world should no longer entertain any fear or suspicions about 
our aims and motives. We have now framed a constitution on 
the basis of equity and justice which gives social, religious and 
political freedom to all people. In view of this ideal Modern 
Spain is bent upon reviving all past historic dignities and 
achievements which made her glorious and popular among all 
the nations in the days of Muslim suzerainty, and to create a 
lasting bond of friendship with the Muslim world. This ideal 
has animated Spain with the desire to revive the Islamic culture 
which would link her with the Muslim countries of the world. 
So it has been settled that as a connecting link, an Islamic 
Institute should be established immediately in Madrid. 

This Institute has no connection with active politics. Its 
main object is to re-unite the Spanish nation with her Muslim 
friends, so that the world may know that the metamorphosed 
Spain is sincere in regaining the lost friendship of those nations 
who were her past friends and co-workers in the cause of 
humanity w^hich friendship she now* prizes as most valuable in 
her onward march to progress and reform. The Islamic 
Institute will be open to all. When Muslims from other 
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countries visit Spain, the country where their forefathers spent 
their palnny days, under the shadow of the tolerant Government, 
they will find solace and true friends among the members of 
this Institute who will give them every possible facility to see 
the country freely without imposing any condition or restriction 
upon them. Modern Spain will regard these visitors not as 
strangers, but as her own kith and kin. 

Mustafa Katnal as Philologist. 

Ghazi Mustafa Kamal has sprung a new theory upon the 
world. He holds that Turkish is the mother of all languages and 
has traced several modern words to Turkish roots. An Istamboul 
message says : 

A sensation has been caused in literary circles here by 
Mustapha Kemal’s pronouncement regarding the derivation of 
the word “ Adam 

Kemal alleges that this word was taken from the old Turkish 
word “ Atam”, and he cites this case as one more proof of his 
theory that all languages are ultimately derived from old 
Turkish. 

For many years Kemal has been labouring at this elaborate 
theory. Now he is at Yalova, the Turkish “ Carlsbad,” on the 
shores of the Gulf of Ismid, near Istamboul where he has 
received Turkish newspaper editors, to whom he has made a 
new statement on the subject. 

Other words that he states come from Turkish are :— 

“ Culture " or “ Kulture,” descended from the old Turkish 
word “ Kiltour”. 

“ Toast " from “ Taosmak.” 

“ Pyjama ” from “ Djame”. 

One amusing incident arising out of Kemal's devotion to 
Turkish was a telegram he addressed to Kiazim Pasha, the 
President of the Turkish Parliament. This telegram of 40 
words was written, with the exception of two words, in old 
. Turkish. It is said that the Pasha could not understand it and 
was unable to send a reply. 
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New Turkish Language. 

The Turkish President is, however, not content with a mere 
glorious origin for his national language. A thorough-going man 
as he is, he is out to see that it also attains a position of honour 
in the world languages of to-day and has launched a stupendous 
campaign for the creation of a new and rich language, coping with 
the requirements of modern life. The press thus describes his 
efforts in this direction ; 

President Kemal Pasha has called a congress of the whole 
nation, men and women, at the presidential palace in 
Constantinople, for the purpose of recreating the Turkish 
language. The Congress will be followed by the organization of 
special means to spread the new language throughout the 
country. 

Kemal Pasha himself, who is the main inspirer of the 
gigantic task, will attend as an auditor, and no doubt the 
linguistic experts will follow his guidance. It is said that for 
months now he has been working on the elucidation of Turkish 
linguistic origins and on the right methods of re-enriching 
the vocabulary and that with his usual thoroughness and keen 
perception he has arrived at definite and startling conclusions 
which will lead to the adoption of almost a new national 
tongue. 

Linguistic experts from all countries are invited. 

Since the introduction of Latinized writing and certain 
spasmodic attempts to purify the vocabulary there has 
practically been a linguistic chaos. The official commission 
which was working on a new dictionary and grammar was 
finally dissolved on the ground of its inefficiency, probably by 
Kemal Pasha’s fiat. The fact is that the task had proved too 
vast for it. Though two thousand books have been published 
in the new script, and Virgil, Homer, Proust, and Maurois 
have been translated, no writer really knows whether many of 
the words he is using, and even of the constructions, are to 
survive or whether what he is writing to-day will not be 
pronounced obsolete a few years hence. There is no uniformity 
of vocabulary for most kinds of technical modern terms and the 
consequence is that technical words differ from one another in 
a confusing way. There has besides been a progressive 
infiltration of the ugliest European words to fill the gaps in the 
language. 


Finally, the writers want a language which-is standardised 
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and which will ensure that they will be understood a generation 
hence. There are living poets in Turkey to-day whose works, 
written thirty or forty years ago, are as far distant from moderns 
as Chaucer is from us. 

Kemal Pasha has laid down the lines along which the new 
language is to be created and relieved of all these defects. It is 
to go back to origins, and they are to be pure Turkish origins. 
Dictionaries published in 1928 are to be Latinised and printed 
as pocket editions for every citizen to carry and study and get 
therefrom the old words and bring them back into use. There 
will thus be a radical re-enrichment of the tongue from its 
source. This will be combined with a development of the 
vocabulary, thus refound, into a new terminology to meet all 
the modern civilised and scientific needs. The nation is 
enthusiastic about this reform which is intended to give it a 
malleable instrument of thought based on its own past and 
sounding only Turkish. 

Woman in Modern Russia. 

According to Mr. H. W. Smith, writing in the News 
Chronicle London, woman in Russia is day by day becoming 
masculine both in her daily occupation and ways and manners. On 
all sides you see girls of beautiful figure and carriage with fine, 
strong, open faces, deep busts, strong limbs. He proceeds to draw 
the following picture: — 

Such women are invading the factories and the workshops 
in numbers. There is hardly a trade or a calling in which they 
are not seen. One finds them at foundry furnaces, the lathe and 
the drilling machine. There are masons, housebreakers and 
navvyes are volunteering for the mines. 

Women are doctors, lawyers and architects. On tfie boat 
which took us down the Volga, a girl of 18 was at the wheel 
day after day. She was under the supervision of a senior and 
was an apprentice pilot student from one of the schools of 
navigation. 

Woman’s emancipation in Russia, a legacy from Lenin, 
makes her before the law the equal of man in every relation of 
life. At 18, she can marry whom and when she will. The 
union may be registered legally or not, as she or they may 
please and like the man, she may dissolve it on any ground, 
solid or unsubstantial with as much ease as she might have her 
hair waved, 
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At one of the Moscow registry offices a month ago, one 
saw two couples joined together in the bonds of the new 
matrimony in no more than ten minutes. The official present 
was herself a young woman, looking more like the man. 

There were no witnesses in either case, no wedding ring, 
no kisses or rejoicings. 

There are no illegal children in the Soviet Union. The State 
is concerned only with the children, whose rights are rightly 
protected. A couple who wish to live together, therefore, may 
do so without registration, but the fact of their cohabiting 
constitutes marriage, and in case of separation, they will be 
jointly responsible for the offspring. 

In the same court, the same youthful official interviewed 
a young woman applicant for divorce. It was all over in a few 
minutes. She produced her trade union card and was given 
two forms, on which she entered her name and that of her 
husband, and stated reasons for her action. In this case the 
man had ill-treated her. If there has been an earlier 
marriage, or marriages, she is bound to enter these also. The 
papers were signed and stamped by the registrar, who retained 
one of them, handing back the other to applicant, who walked 
out unconcernedly. 

It is difficult to know precisely how the Russian 
woman regards her new status. She is the equal of 
the man. She need no longer be beaten, or half starved, or 
otherwise abused. Anxiety for her children need no longer 
keep her in the home of a husband antipathetic or distasteful 
to her. 

Men and women are as much interested in each other in 
Russia, no doubt, as anywhere else, and feminine coquetry is 
no more capitalistic than communistic. But it does seem, 
nevertheless, that the women of the Russian cities are less 
openly anxious to please than are, say, the women of London or 
Paris, 
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Mystic Tendmcies in Islam by M. M. Zahur-ud-Din, 
M.A., LL.B., Professor of Logic and Philosophy Islamia 
College, Andheri (Bombay). 

It can be said without exaggeration that it is the first book 
of its kind in English on this topic from the Islamic point of view. 
There no doubt exists a gOod deal of literature from the pens of 
Western orientalists but it would be too much to expect of these a 
thorough appreciation of the Islamic point of view. The author 
of this book displays a deep insight into the spirit of Islamic 
teachings and a well-balanced judgment on some of the most 
knotty and intricate problems which he has disentangled with 
masterly skill. He begins by describing the elements of mysticism 
in the lives of the Holy Prophet and his companions- simplicity, 
austerity and devotion—which ultimately developed into the 
various forms. The Dhikr(/^)for instance, in theProphet^s day was 
not exclusively applied to the lip remembrance of God or prayers. 
A soldier fighting in the name of God was equally supposed to be 
doing Dhikr and so a Caliph administering the state. In fact 
Dhikr covered the whole range of one’s moral duties. It was an 
innovation on the p »rt of the latter Sufis to have limited Dhikr to 
mere lip remembrance of God and the howling, singing, dancing 
dervishes thus sprang up. The common evil among the so-called 
Sufis of looking up to the Shaikh for salvation on the Day of 
Judgment is also exposed. It ‘‘has nothing in common with the 
original attitude of Islam towards this belief. It appears to have 
developed among the Sufis side by side with their rise as a 
separate class monopolising all the spiritual good to themselves .. 
a large number of Sufis have accepted Sufism as a profession ”. 
Renunciation of the world and depending on the charity of others 
as in vogue among present-day Sufis is denounced as utterly un- 
Islamic. The Prophet was so loathe against this sort of parasitical 
tendency that when a grandchild of his took a date out of the 
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heap brought to the Prophet for distribution among the poor, the 
Prophet “ thrust his finger into his mouth and extracted the date 
out, saying. The alms are forbidden for me and my Al.” 

Deprecating the ascetical life which Sufis of to day consider 
meritorious, the author explains the true Islamic attitude towards 
worldly life by quoting the sweet couplet of Rumi: 

"r*! 

i, e, ** Water in the boat causes its destruction, while the same 
water is the cause of its movement w^hen underneath it.” In 
other words “ live in the world but let not the world live in thy 
heart This attitude of mind is further illustrated by a beautiful 
anecdote from the life of the well-knowm Sufi, Ibrahim Adam, 
who was once a king. Even after renouncing kingship and 
becoming a Sufi, he ” used to travel with great pomp and 
splendour and with a large retinue of servants and his tents were 
pitched with golden pegs A wandering dervish with a begging 
bowl one day went to him and said : ‘ It is strange you call 
yourself a Sufi and still own so much of worldly goc^ds and thy 
tents are fixed with golden pegs Ibrahim asked him to wait 
and see. After some while, he told the dervish to accompany 
him to Mecca and the latter agreeing, Ibrahim started straight 
off leaving everything behind. After they had gone some distance, 
the dervish recollected that he had left his wooden cup behind 
and wanted Ibrahim to wait till he should fetch it. “ This is just 
the difference between us two,” rejoined Ibrahim. “ I could 
afford to part with all my valuables without the least mental 
worry, while you could not part with a cup of practically no value 
without much Inconvenience. The golden pegs which so much 
surprised you were driven in the earth, and not in my heart.” 

The learned author has with equal force dispelled another 
false creed of the so-called Sufis summed up in the famous 
couplet of Hafiz : 

i.e.y the attitude of blind submission to the Shaikh. This is un* 
Islamic. The Quran stands for freedom of thought, only subject 
to two authorities the authority of God and that of His Apostle ; 
in other words, the Quran and Hadith, 
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The so-called Tariqat and Shariat demarcation invented 
by the latter-day Sufis is also unwarranted by the teachings of 
Islam, the author tells us. Since all people are not fit for all the 
higher secrets of the soul, only the chosen are confided with 
those secrets. The Shariat relates only to what everybody may 
know. But underneath all the verses of the Quran, there is a 
hidden meaning, which it is claimed was imparted by the Prophet 
only to Hazrat Ali. This is known among the Sufis as llmul 
Butin which comes down from bosom to bosom. The author 
has very ably shown that there could be no greater libel on the 
Prophet than to say that he concealed from the general people 
what he was commissioned by God to deliver. The Prophet is 
reported to have said : “ It is sinful to say that I have concealed 

anything revealed to me.” Besides it would be against the 
imperative injunctions of the Quran repeatedly requiring him to 
convey his message to the people. 


The Sufi's self-negation, the author further discusses must 
not be confused with the Budhistic Nirvana. This latter aims 
at self-extinction whereas the Sufi dies in body so that he might 
attain perpetual existence of the soul. Says Hafiz : 


3 ^.)^ 


U fljd i'iij?- ji 


According to another common view, a Sufi must ask nothing 
of God. He must submit to the will of God. Whatever He 
thinks good for him will come to him. Why should he ask ? 
This attitude, the author shows, is again un-Islamic. This 
reduces God to a mere intellectual contemplation and lack$ that 
warmth of personal dependence on Him for all our needs. True 
resignation is this that we should submit all our needs, great or 
small to God and cheerfully accept whatever He grants or rejects. 
Rejecting the panthiestic theory of creation which says that every¬ 
thing is God Himself, the author says : “ This doctrine is 

inconsistent with the moral feelings of responsibility. If both 
the good and bad are God, then there is no essential difference 
between the two.” This, the author thinks, was an invention of 
the Persians and meant as a political weapon to overthrow the 
supremacy of the Arabs, by inculcating the equal divinity of all. 
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Early Caliphate by Maulana Muhammad Ali, M.A., ll.b., 
published by The Dar-ul-Kutub Islamia, Ahmadiya 
Buildings, Lahore. 

Maulana Muhammad Ali’s name alone should suffice as a 
guarantee as to the worth of the book. His translation and 
commentary of the Holy Quran in English and Urdu, his life of 
the Holy Prophet also in English and Urdu and good many other 
religious publications have already made him an international 
figure in the realm of letters. The Early Caliphate is a most 
useful and much needed addition to healthy, wholesome literature 
on Islam. Like their illustrious Master, the Holy Prophet, the 
names of the first four Caliphs of whom the Early Caliphate is a 
faithful life-story, are associated with good many misunderstandings 
and misconceptions. And it needed no less a critical pen than 
that of Maulana Muhammad Ali to tear open this veil and reveal 
the Caliphs in the true beauty of their respective personalities, 
even as it dispelled the mist of misunderstandings and prejudices 
from the memory of the Holy Prophet. 

The common charge levelled against the Caliphs, especially 
the first two of them is that their wars were inspired by their zeal 
to spread their religion coupled with the greed for territorial 
aggrandizement. A wealth of historical facts and figures have 
been quoted to nail this charge to the counter as absolutely 
unfounded. The book tells us that early historians were mere 
chroniclers of events as they happened. They said nothing as to 
the causes of these wars. They simply recorded that such and 
such a battle was fought. 

“Nevertheless^*, the learned author goes on, “here and 
there one does come across just a stray clue which seems as a 
ray of light in an otherwise dark situation. Take, for instance, 
the words of ‘Umar spoken after the conquest of Mesopotamia 
and recorded by all historians, ‘ I wish between ourselves and 
Persia, there were a mountain of fire*. Muir records in The 
Caliphate that when a certain general, Ziyad, after the conquest 
of Mesopotamia, asked Umar’s permission to advance to 
Khurasan in pursuit of the Persian forces, ‘Umar forbade him, 
saying, ‘ I desire that between Mesopotamia and the countries 
beyond, the hills shall be a barrier so that the Persians shall 
not be able to get at us, nor we at them. The plain of Al-Araq 
sufficeth for our wants. I would rather the safety of my 
people than thousands of spoils and further conquest*. 
Commenting on this, the Christian historian observes; ‘ The 

thought of a world-wide mission was yet in embryo ; 
obligation to enforce Islam by a universal crusade bad not yet 
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dawned upon the Muslim mind.’ This is a clear admission 
that Islam is free of the charge of being spread at the point of 
sword till at least the time of Umar.” 

The true nature of the much misunderstood ‘‘Islam, Jizya or 
the sword”—the three alternatives alleged to have been offered by 
Muslim soldiers wherever they went has also been fully 
discussed. 

The last two Caliphs, Uthman^and Ali have been the butt of 
criticism on two different counts. Of the first, it is said that he 
showed favouritism towards his own kith and kin in the distribution 
of high state appointments, The latter is found fault with for 
his indulgence towards the assassins of Uthman and his refusal to 
bring them to justice. By describing their peculiar circumstances 
and difficulties, the author shows that under the conditions then 
prevailing, they could not help acting as they did. Their purity 
of motives was however above question. Even when after the 
murder of Uthman, an internecine war broke out between Ali 
on one side and illustrious personages like Aysha, Talha and 
Zubair on the other—one of the most baffling episodes in the 
history of early Islam—the hearts of one and all were inspired 
by nothing but the purest of motives. Right in the battle-field 
they met one another, talked to one another, revered and respected 
one another and were it not for a gang of interested conspirators 
who made all their attempts at peace abortive, there would have 
been no warfare and no Muslim bloodshed. All these things were, 
however, necessary to come to pass, the author thinks, so that in 
their examples, Muslims might have light for guidance as to how 
to behave towards one another even in limes of differences arid 
dissensions. Each one of these four mighty men was a beacon- 
light, illustrating in his life, some lofty moral or other. Says the 
book: 


** The period of the first four Caliphs was in fact a 
continuation of the Prophet’s own life, inasmuchas each one of 
these great luminaries mirrored some one particular phase of 
that life in full resplendence. Abu Bakr was an embodiment of 
firmness of faith and resolution that knew no wavering under 
the most trying circumstances. Umar reflected, in his person 
the Prophet’s domination over the opponents of Islam. And 
Uthman illustrated in letters of his own blood the Prophet’s 
unbounded affection for his community. It fell to the lot of 
Ali that he should pilot the bark of Islam in times of the 
most dangerous internecine dissensions. ...Right in the midst 
of internecine warfare, Ali displayed a high example of 
affection and sympathy for brother-Muslims which is without 
• a parallel.” 
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The Mahdi of Allah by Richard A. Bermann —Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

The book which is a translation from German, relates the 
thrilling story of the stand of the Mahdi of Sudan against General 
Gordon. It was a most gallant struggle that Islam put up against 
western domination. In the introduction to the book, the 
Rt. Hon’ble Winston S. Churchill says: 

“ Wonderful are the ways of England. The son of the 
Khalifa is an A. D. C. to the Governor-General of the Sudan, 
while stranger still, the posthumous son of the Mahdi is Sir 
Abderrahman El Mahdi knighted for services to King and 
Empire and in a Villa on Godon Avenue in Khartoum he still 
cherishes the famous old sword taken from a Teutonic Crusader 
and inherited through the treasury of the Kings of Darfur until 
it became the sword of the Mahdi.*^ 

Whither Islam a Survey of Modern Movements in the 
Moslem World— edited by H. A. R. Gibb (Gollancz). 
This is a collection of six essays on the trend of Islam in 
various parts of the present-day world. Professor Louis Massignon 
of Paris, deals with Islam in Barbary and French West Africa ; 
Dr. G. Kampffmeyer of Berlin, with Islam in Egypt and the 
Middle East; Lieutenant Colonel M. L. Ferrar writes on Islam 
in India; and Professor C. C. Berg, of Leiden, on Islam in 
Indonesia, or the Netherlands East Indies. The editor contri¬ 
butes a long introduction and a longer conclusion, reviewing and 
surveying the other four articles. A perusal of these essays gives 
one the impression that Islam is in the process of renaissance 
rather than dissolution and a great Muslim Revival is going on 
throughout the world of Islam. Everywhere Islam is adapting 
itself to the changed conditions of the present-day life. Professor 
Massignon thinks that Barbary is cutting adrift of the rest of the 
world of Islam so much so that it may in time come to look 
upon Paris rather than Mecca as the central point. A large 
number of Muslims reside in Paris and good many French men 
and women are embracing Islam Colonel Ferar describes the 
various movements within Indian Islam. Professor Gibb sees in 
Islam a valuable stabilizing force in an uncertain world, which : 

“still maintains the balance between exaggerated opposites. 
Opposed equally to the anarchy of European nationalism and 
the regimentation of Russian communism, it has not yet 
succumbed to that obsession with the economic side cf life 
which is characteristic of present-day Europe and present-day 
Russia alike.” 

Professor Massignon has been quoted as saying : 

Islam has the merit of standing for a very equalitarian 
conception of the contribution of each citizen by the tithe to 
the resources of the community; it is hostile to unrestricted 
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exchange, to banking capital, to State loans, to indirect taxes 
on objects of prime necessity ; but it holds to the rights of the 
father and the husband to private property and to commercial 
capital. Plere again it occupies an intermediate position 
between the doctrines of bourgeois capitalism and Bolshevist 
communism. 

Amanullahy Ex-King of Afghanistan by Rolan Wild 
(Hurst and Blackett). 

The writer had the privilege to visit Afghanistan to see the 
first session of the Afghan Parliament as a special correspondent of 
the Daily Mail of London. He shows King Amanullah both 
in his glory as King and in his modest retreat in Rome. The 
adventures of Bacha-i-Saqao are also vividly pictured. He also 
gives some of his own experiences, how he met the Afghan 
Secretary of State and even bribed him. The scene of the first 
Afghan Parliament is also drawn in minute details. 

The Holy Traditions by K. S. Muhammad Manzur Ilahi 
(Darul-kutub Islamia, Ahmadiya Buildings, Lahore) is a collection 
of some 350 authentic traditions of the Holy Prophet rendered 
into English. It is, in fact, the first volume of a series which we 
trust with follow. While of the Holy Quran and the Prophet’s 
life, there are good many English versions available in the market, 
very few attempts, if any, have been made to acquaint the English 
knowing world with the sayings and doings of the Holy Prophet. 
The present volume supplies a long-felt need. 

The Daughter of Smyrna by Maulvi Muhammad Yakub 
Khan, editor, the TAght is an English free rendering of the famous 
Turkish novel by Halida Edib Khanum. It is a thrilling story of 
the Turks’ revolt against western domination, inculcating deep 
fervour of patriotism and a spirit of adventure in the cause of 
country’s freedom. Aysha, the heroine around whom the whole 
story revolves, impresses one as the very personification of love of 
motherland to which she has sacrificed her w^ealth, her health, her 
comfort, her child, her friends—in one word, her all, even her 
love. Smyrna, her birth-place, fills the whole of her being and the 
freedom of Smyrna from the Greek yoke is her sole burning 
passion. In one place she says ; 

Look here, Biyami! I hate the man who should try to 
save me. It is true I can not fire a shot for Smyrna. Yet if is 
enough for me that I should shed a tear over those who die for 
the sake of dear old Smyrna. It is enough of consolation for me 
that I should keep by their side, serve them, nurse them when 
sick or wounded and like loving sisters, close their eyes when 
dying. I love the man who should catch me by the hand and 
for the sake of Smyrna hurl me into the flames of dangers. 
Darul-kutub Islamia, Ahmadiya Buildings, Lahore. 
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Although it is a living symbol at present of the 
Muslims, it was in the past a grand church of the 
then Christians in Constantinople.. It is authentically 
narrated that the foundation of this big church was 
laid one thousand five hundred years ago, that is, 
about the 5th century A. D. 

At this age the Roman Empire was at its height and 
the whole world had to pay honiage before the grandeur 
and greatness of the Roman Emperors. The fortune 
of the Romans was at the pinnacle of height. Glory 
and wealth were then at their feet and their influence 
and awe had over-powered the whole world. The then 
living Emperor, Zostina by name, resolved firmly to 
lay the foundatiop of such a gigantic building that 
would cause his name to remain for centuries 
to come as that of Solomon the Wise who laid the 
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foundation of a building in Jerusalem which to this 
day goes by the name of Qudus. As such, the Emperor 
materialised his ambitions and built this 
church under expert Christian engineers and archi¬ 
tects of whom one was a dweller of Ezmir and another 
of the Roman palace already under the service of the 
authorities. Zostina kept aside the whole revenue 
of five years of the Empire in order to erect this 
building. It is said that 36 orores of Dinars of gold 
were spent to raise the church. In its erection 
an expert would find the specimens of Egyptian, 
Greek and old workmanship of architecture— 
all skills combined in beautifying the shrine. 
The historical and skilful art work in the 
exterior of it is undoubtedly a great treasure of 
historical record. Especially the master-work in 
the ceiling is the best specimen by which we could 
trace the records of Christ, in a chronological order 
from the birth uptil his 'ascension’. But unfortunately 
the ups and downs of the times and circumstances do 
not let anything remain in its originality and purity. 
Hundreds of Empires came to eminence and declined 
afterwards. Great civilizations came into exist¬ 
ence and expired after a short* stay. Many a nation 
of pomp and glory reached the utmost pinnacle of 
perfection and vanished afterwards. Likewise ip. the 
same order the Roman Empire also breathed its last. 
Perfection gave place to decline and finally ended in 
extinction. 

Fortunes snatched the power and prowess from the 
Romans and handed them over to the Ottomans and 
the whole Empire was transferred to Muslim 
Turks. Sultan Muhammad, the great conqueror 
attacked Constantinople and to the wonder of 
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Christendom, the banner of Gross was replaced by 
that of Crescent and the Star. Glory bo to Allah I 
“ He takes the country from whomsoever He 
wishes. He honoureth whomsoever He desires and 
degrades whomsoever He pleases. With Him is the 
whole country and He is powerful over all things.” 
(Al-Quran.) 

Sultan Muhammad instead of demolishing the church 
turned it into a Mosque where the Believers could 
worship the one true God. He did not change any part 
of this great Church, nor did he remove any of itsartistic 
work. It is recorded that the only thing he did was to 
hide from vision the Cross marks on the ceiling and 
round about. Not only Sultan Muhammad did not 
alter anything in the building ; his successors also 
did not touch its carvings and they are preserved to 
this very day. The truth of this statement can easily 
be ascertained from the fact that no trace is yet found 
of any repairs except on one occasion and that was 
in the reign of the late Sultan Abdul Majid 
when it was repaired for the first and last time under 
the guidance of an expert, 86 years ago. 

Only five months have passed when an American 
expert of Washington University requested the 
Turkish Government to allow him to investigate into 
the interior of the St. Sufia Mosque. Consequently 
under an agreement between the University and the 
Turkish Government, the said expert of architecture 
has already begun his researches and it is reported that 
many useful things have been taken notice of in the 
interior of it. They have found there an underground 
way underneath the Mosque, which opens into seven 
small lanes and at every lane there is a monument of a 
n^an standing with a cross and on the main road thereiQ;, 
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tlie ^id|)eror b seen bowing before a fairy holding the 
Or^s. That staifede is supposed to be of Christ himself. 
Beneath this monument, they relate, there are a few 
couplets written. This great research work has naturally 
Opened the eyes of those critics who ever allege that 
Sultan Muhammad destroyed the Roman and 
Christian art. This investigation is, indeed, a death* 
blow to them and their so-called criticism goes to the 
winds. 


The Turkish Government has now issued the 
report that they will try their utmost to find out to 
the last, all the possible hidden facts and figures of 
the Mosque under consideration. However there is,. 
at present, agreat agitation in the religious circles as to 
the maintenance of the Christian monuments. They 
allege that not only these monuments are not per¬ 
missible in the Mosque but that the very prayers are 
defective on account of the presence of these Christian 
monuments depicting Trinity which is polytheism on 
the very face of it. 

The men of learning and those who are 
interested in reading newspapers, know well how 
the whole Muslim world was shocked by the 
ftdse reports spread by the agencies of Reuter and 
their comrades about irreligiousness of the Turks who 
themselves were in utter ignorance about them. 
Somo Oif these reports created panic, especially 
the one about the chapge of Friday into Sunday 
as the State holiday. I too was convinced by such 
horrible! reports, and had some bad feelings 
about it*' : But thanks, to jAllah, these false 

I witnewed 
Jn.iiuy very. 
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short sojourn over there. I dare say the Turks are 
a religious people and Islam, to a common Turk, is above 
all else. Friday is their holiday and not Sunday as 
was said by a few mischief-mongers ; and when I 
personally realised these facts, I thanked Allah 
the most Merciful and most Beneficent. Alhamdo 
liillahe Rabbil Almin. 



[By Db. Sheikh Inayatullah, M. A., Ph. D. (Lond.)] 

The island of Sicily, which lies at the heart of 
the Mediterranean region, has witnessed in virtue of 
its geographical position the clash of many cultures. 
Its known history, extending over more than three 
thousand years, is the history of Western civilization 
in miniature. In the course of their wonderful 
maritime expansion, the Phoenicians established 
several settlements on its promontories and coasts. 
From the eight h century before Christ, the Greek 
city-states began to colonize the island and contend 
with each other for exclusive mastery over it. As a 
result, the Greek element gradually grew stronger and 
alongside of it the classic culture steadily spread in 
the island. About the beginning of the fourth century 
before Christ, it was also the scene of the celebrated 
struggle between the famous Carthagian general 
Hannibal and the Homans, who were then slowly but 
steadily growing into a world-power. When Greece 
and Carthage had gone down before Rome, Sicily 
had to bear the Roman yoke and with its large slave 
population long continued to supply corn to the 
citizens of Rome. Later on when the Imperial City 
fell before the Vandals and the Goths, its southern 
dependency met aliEe fate. 
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THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SICILY. 

The Arabs, who have played a role of the first 
importance in the political, cultural and religious 
history of mankind and were the pioneers of progress 
and the van-guard of civilization during the Middle 
Ages, are also among those historic peoples, who 
have had more or less to do with the island of Sicily. 
The two centuries of their domination over it consti¬ 
tute a period as eventful and culturally important as 
any in its long and chequered history. 

The contact of the Arabs with the Island dates 
from a fairly early period of their history under Islam. 
After they had almost crushed the Byzantine n avy 
at Alexandria in the reign of Muawiya and successfully 
challenged the Byzantine naval power in the 
Mediterranean, they proceeded in the course of their 
depredations to launch their first attack on Sicily, 
It has been recorded by the Arabic writers as well as 
by the Greek historian Theophanes. The assailants 
secured a large booty and sailed off for the Eastern 
waters with treasures of silver and gold. Gold and 
silver idols and statues formed a part of the loot and 
some Arab authorities even mention that Muawiya, 
with an eye to good business, proposed to sell them 
in the markets of India, which was well-known to 
them as an idolatrous country. 

ARAB RAIDS IN SICILY. 

These were, however, sporadic attsicks, expres¬ 
sions of the martial strength of the young exuberant 
Arab power; and the thorough conquest of the 
island proceeded from a quarter other than Syria. 
The merit of bringing it within the pale of Islam 
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belongs to the Ambs and Berbers of Northern Africa 
under the lead of the Aghlabid dynasty of Qai rawan . 
These Aghlabid Amirs had become virtually independ¬ 
ent of the Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad and the 
period of their energetic rule is marked not only by 
a distinct advance in general prosperity and culture 
but also by an unchallenged supremacy in the 
Mediterranean Sea. They had developed a large 
and powerful navy, whose ravages extended to the 
shores of Italy and Southern France and the islands 
of Sardinia and Corsica. While the enlightened 
al-Mamun reigned in Baghdad, the Aghlabid Amir 
Ziyadat Allah received in 827 A. C. a request for help 
from Euphemius, the governor of Sicily, who had 
revolted the previous year against the Emperor of Cons¬ 
tantinople. This afforded a timely pretext for a 
thorough invasion of Sicily, which had for long been 
regarded as a fair prize by the Arabs. 

The first expedition, sent under the command of 
Asad, the Qadi of Qairawan, did not achieve much. 
Although they took the town of Mazara (827), the 
siege of Syracuse, the principal town on the east 
coast, had to be abandoned, because of the pestilence 
which broke out in the African force and carried off 
even their commander. Later expeditions, however, 
sdcceeded on the island. Tiie important tovvhi of 
Palermo in the North surrendered in 8B1. It provided 
a seat for the Amir and also served as a base for 
farther subjugation of the island. The definite hold of 
thq Arabs over Sicily was thus established and by 840 
a (third part of the Island was under their rule. 

THE ARABS IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 

The disunion and mutual enmity of the Italian 
to\^as prepared an easy way for Arab inioade into 
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Soathern Italy. Naples appealed for help and the 
Arabian war-cry echoed on the slopes of Vesuvius, the 
plains of Calabria and the waters of the Adriatic sea. 
The Arabian squadrons issued again and again from 
the harbours of Tunis in Africa and Palermo in Sicily 
and attacked and pillaged numberless towns of 
Calabria and Campania in Southern Italy where 
towns like Bari and Brindsi on the Adriatic, were 
actually under Islamic rule ; while others, like Amalfi 
near Naples, belonged to its sphere of influence. The 
Arabs even penetrated into the Duchy of Beneventum. 
With Sicily, Corsica, Crete, Malta and many important 
ports of Italy in their possession, the Arabs became 
almost absolute masters of the Mediterranean sea, so 
that Venice was obliged for a long time to give up all 
warfare with them. 

THE ARABS RAID ROME. 

Even the historic city of Rome, once the capital 
of a vast and formidable Empire, was not spared by 
the intrepid sailors of Muslim Africa. In 846 A. C. a 
squadron of Saracens from the African coast made 
bold to enter the mouth of the river Tiber, and 
advanced upon a city, which even yet in her fallen 
state was revered as the metropolis of the Christian 
world. The gates and walls of the city were guarded 
by a trembling populace ; but the tombs and temples 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, which lay outside in the 
suburbs, were left to the tender mercies of the inva* 
ders. The idols in the churches were stripped of 
their rich offerings; a silver altar was torn away from 
the shrine of St. Peter and the invaders returned 
with a large quantity of valuable plate and other 
treasures that had accumulated there in the course of 
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centuries. By the humiliation, of Rome, the Ghristi^p 
power and prestige in Italy had touched its lowest 
level. , t 


Pope Leo the Fourth, therefore, set himself in 
earnest to the fortification of the City. The ancient 
walls were repaired, and fifteen towers, in the most 
accessible places, were built or renewed. Two of 
these commanded ou either side the Tiber, and an 
iron chain was drawn across the river to'impede the 
ascent of an hostile navy. 

THE COMPLETION OF THE CONQUEST. 

The conquest of Sicily, however, was by no means 
yet complete. Thanks to the mutual dissensions and 
jealousies of the invaders and the mountainous 
character of the country, a large part of the island 
still remained unsubdued. In 875, the Arabs directed 
a well-equipped force against Syracuse, the most 
important town on the East coast, which had with¬ 
stood their attacks for fifty years. The citizens of 
this ancient town showed some remnant of the spirit, 
which in former days had resisted the powers oif 
Athens and Carthage, They stood for a long time 
afgikinst the battering-rams and catapults of the 
invaders ; but after a protracted siege the great;: city, 
rich in historical associations and relics ofthej^aat,. 
fell to the besiegers. The fall of Syracuse (878) 
greatly strengtheued the hands of the Arabs, and so 
complete in fact was the mastery of the Aghlabid, 
Amir that Pope John VIII deemed it prudent to pay^ 
tribute for two years, . The Crescent had indeed 
eclipsed the Cross. 

The conquest of the island was completed by the 
reduction of Taurdmehium and Rametta (^2-8), two 
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important towns in the north-east. Although they 
regained independence and the countiy round them 
remained unsettled for some time, they were ultimate¬ 
ly taken by the Arabs. 

THE ARAB RULE IN SICILY. 


It had taken the Arabs about a century to get a 
complete control over the island, and for nnother 
century they were destined to enjoy it. The period 
of conquest was followed by one of organization. 
Since the times of the Carthagians, the island had 
been divided for administrative purposes into two 
provinces, those of Syracuse and Palermo. The 
Arabs divided it into three provinces, which arrange¬ 
ment was more in conformity with the physico- 
geographical configuration of the laud. Each of these 
provinces had its own governor and comprised several 
districts, which were administered by Qaids, subordin¬ 
ate to the Governor. There was a grand Mufti at 
Palermo, while each town had its own qadi. 

Complete religious toleration was a cardinal 
principle of the Arab state policy which greatly con¬ 
tributed to the peace and prosperity of the island. In 
all matters, which did not concern the general interest, 
the Christians were allowed to be governed by their 
own civil and religious laws. The ancient Greek 
magistrates still retained their functions, privileges 
and even their old names and judged all the disputes 
that arose among the Christians. They also collected 
the capitation tax imposed by the Arabs, which was 
48 dinars a year for a rich person, 24 dinars for a man 
of moderedie means and 12 dinars for those who lived 
by pianual work. This tax was much lighter than 
that paid under the Greeks. The monks, women and 
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children were quite exempt. As' for the civil law, 
property, succession, etc., it was so well adapted by 
the Arabs to the custom, and usage of the country 
that the Normans, who came after them, kept their 
code in force when they came in possession of the 
island. 


Under the Arab rule, the Christians were absolute¬ 
ly free in the exercise of their religion. It has been 
reported that at the public ceremonies at Messina two 
standards could be seen, one belonging to tTTS j^uslims, 
representing a black bull on a green background ; the 
other belonging to the Christians showing a golden 
cross on a red background. All the churches, standing . 
at the time of the conquest were preserved. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


When the Arabs felt secure in the possession of 
Sicily, they devoted themselves to agriculture and 
industry, and soon retrieved the land from the 
decadence, in which it had fallen. They conferred a 
permanent benefit on the country by introducing the 
cultivation of cotton, sugar-cane, olive and ash-tree ; 
and constructed canal-works, which are in existence 
even to-day. They also introduced the use of siphon- 
aqueducts,* which were not known in Sicily before. 

Industry also made great progress under the 
Arabs. The natural wealth of the island, consisting 
of silver, iron, copper, marble, granite etc., was 
systematically exploited. 

—---r--^— 

* Pipes or closed channels, shaped like inverted V, for conveying water 
over above a ridge or similar obstacle and delivering* It at lower level by 
f tUUing atmospheric pressure. 
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The Arabs also introduced the silk industry into 
the island. They established in the royal palace at 
Palermo a famous weaving-house, which continued to 
flourish, when the island reverted to Christian rule 
under the Normans. At Nurenberg is still preserved 
^ silk mantle, which was once in the use of the rulers 
of Sicily and which bears a woven inscription in Kufic 
characters with the date of 620 A. H. It was largely 
from Sicily that the first Italian workers in silk 
textiles gained their technical knowledge and models 
for their designs. 

The superiority of the artistic, industrial and 
scientific knowledge of the Arabs was fully recognized 
by the Norman kings, who gladly accorded them their 
protection as their most valued subjects. Even the 
Christian monks admired the keen Arab mind ; but 
w'ith their characteristic obscurantism attributed all 
their inventions and improvements to the Devil. 

COMING OP THE NORMANS 

The Arabs were succeeded by the Normans as 
rulers of Sicily. The coming of the Normans into the 
Mediterranean region is one of the most interesting 
and curious episodes cf European history, which 
cannot bo related here at any length. SuflSco it to 
say that the Italians invited the help of these doughty 
warriors against the Arab invaders. Once the Normans 
had tested the sweets of Italian towns, they began to 
pillage them on their own account, plundering 
the Italians, Greeks and Arabs with absolute impar¬ 
tiality. ^ 

After establishing themselves in Italy, the Nor- 
pa^ns turned to attfkck the Sicilian towns with greater 
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vigour; and their ravages continued until one of their 
chiefs, Roger, who was a very sagacious man, thought 
of a thorough conquest of the island. The time was 
ripe for such an enterprise, for the Saracens were 
divided among themselves and unable to present a 
united front to the enemy. About the year 1060 A. 0. 
the island was divided among five Amirs, and' even 
when the Normans had oonquerred half the island, they 
continued to fight among themselves. 

Roger took Palermo in 1071 and made this town 
which had been greatly improved and embellished by 
the Arabs, the capital of his kingdom. The Arab rule 
came to an end in Sicily by the fall of Syracuse, which 
took place in 1090. 

ARAB CULTURE UNDER THE NORMANS 

Although the political power of the Arabs was 
overthrown by the Normans, the Arab culture con* 
tinned to flourish in Sicily for a long time to come, 
and its civilizing influence was felt far and wide. For 
a century Sicily presents the unique spectacle of a 
Christian kingdom, in which the Arabs not only were 
tolerated but occupied high positions ; while Arabic 
was one of the languages of the court and Arabic 
scholars lived under the munificent patronage of the 
rulers. It may be asserted with perfect truth that the 
Arabic genius of Sicily manifested itself to the best 
advantage only under the Normans, when the Arabs 
were obliged by circumstances to lay down their arms 
and wore thus enabled to turn their whole attention 
to the arts of peace, and to the culUvatiou of their 
literature and science. 

We cannot adiiiire> too niuoh the political 
pf the Borman kih^> who were not slow..to 
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perceive that the prosperity of the island mainly 
depended upon the industry and skill of its j^iuslim 
population. The merchants of Palernm were mainly 
Muslims, while the land also was for the most part 
under the cultivation of the Saracens. Roger gave 
full civil and religious liberty to his Muslim subjects, 
so that he was even accused of being a Muslim 
himself. He retained the Arab system of Administra¬ 
tion and even the same old Muslim officials continued 
to serve under him. This wise and broad-minded 
policy ensured the continued prosperity of the land ; 
the valley of Mazara alone is said to have supported 
two million people at this period. 

Few contemporary Muslim rulers equalled the 
Sicilian Normans in their patronage of Arabic letters 
and general science. In their kingdom the Arabic 
language flourished as the principal means of 
communication ; it was also used at the court. Arabic 
odes and romances charmed the ears of the Greek 
and Norman alike ; while a new popular lyrical poetry 
arose in Italy under the influence of Arabic poetry and 
the Arab ideals of chivalry, embodied in that poetry. 

The Norman kings were gifted with a wonderful 
intellectual curiosity ; and they drew learned men to 
their court regardless of their language or religion. 
Their interest in philosophy is shown by the Questiones 
Sicilianae, which were propounded by Frederick II 
and still survive in an Arabic manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. Sharif Idrisi, widely 
travelled Arab savant, was invited by Roger II to 
settle at Palermo, and commissioned by him to 
prepare a work on geography. On the basis of his 
own knowledge and the information supplied by 
observers in different countries, Idrisi compiled in 1154 
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his famous geographical treatise, entitled Nuzhat al- 
Mushtaq, which is also known as Kitab Roger i e., the 
Book of Roger, after the king, to whom the work was 
dedicated. 

Gradually Arab language, science and culture 
fell into disrepute and finally into oblivion. So long 
as the Arabs were protected and encouraged Sicily 
was the most advanced of European kingdoms. In 
course of time, the Arabs passed away from Sicily, but 
before they departed from the land, which they had 
done so much to advance on the path of civilization, 
they had added a most brilliant chapter to the annals 
of mankind. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. NOTE 

The most authoritative and exhaustive work on 
the history of the Arab dominion in Sicily is that of 
the late Sicilian archaeologist, historian and orientalist 
Michele Amari: Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, in 
three volumes, Florence, 1864>68. A revised edition is 
in course of publication at Oatana in Sicily. The same 
scholar published a collection of Arabic texts relating 
to the history of Sicily (1857) and an Italian 
translatiob thereof (Bibliteca arabo-sioula, 2 volumes 
1880-89). The history of the Arabs in Italy is the 
subject of Bianchi-Giovini; Sulla Dominazione degli 
Arabi in Italia, Milano, 1846; and of P. Elie de la 
Primaudaie Les Arabes et les Normands en Sicile et 
en Italie, Paris, 1868. An excellent appreciation of 
Sicilian Arab poetry and art will be found in A. F. 
von Schack : Poesie utad Kunst der Araber in Spanien 
and Sicilien (2 Aufi., Stuttgart, 1877). 
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(by DB. sir MUHAMMAD IQBAL) 

Broadly speaking religious life may be divided 
into three periods. These may be described as the 
periods of “Faith,” “Thought” and “Discovery.” In 
the first period religious life appears as a from of dis¬ 
cipline which the individual or a whole people must 
accept as an unconditional command without any 
rational understanding of the ultimate meaning and 
purpose of that command. This attitude may be of 
great consequence in the social and political history 
of a people, but is not of much consequence in so far 
as the individual's inner growth and expansion is con¬ 
cerned. Perfect submission to discipline is followed 
by a rational understanding of the discipline and the 
ultimate source of its authority. In this period religious 
life seeks its foundation in a kind of metaphysics—a 
logically consistent view of the world with God as a 
part of that view. In the third period metaphysics is 
displaced by psychology, and religious life develops 
the ambition to come into direct contact with the 
ultimate Reality. It is here that religion becomes a 
matter of personal assimilation of life and power; and 
the individual achieves a free personality, not by 
releasing himself from the fetters of the law, but by 
discovering the ultimate source of the law within the 
depths of his own consciousness.^ As in the words of a 

at the Aristotelian Society, London, on December 5,1932. 
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Muslim Sufi—"no understanding of the Holy Book is 
possible'until it is actually revealed to the believer 
just as it was revealed to the Prophet.” It is, then, in 
the sense of this last phase in the development of 
religious life that I use the word religion in the ques- 
ti(m that I propose to raise in this paper. Beligion in 
this sense is known by the unfortunate name of Mys¬ 
ticism, which is supposed to be a life-denying, fact avoid¬ 
ing attitude of mind directly opposed to the radically 
empirical outlook of our times. Yet higher religion, 
which is only a search for a larger life, is essentially 
experience and recognized the necessity of experience 
as its foundation long before science learnt to do so. 
It is a genuine effort to clarify human consciousness, 
and is, as such, as critical of its level of experience as 
Naturalism is of its own level- 

As we all know, it was Kant who first raised the 
question ; “Is metaphysics possible ?” He answered 
this question in the negative; and his argument applies 
with equal force to the realities in which religion is 
especially interested. The manifold of sense, accord¬ 
ing to him, must fulfil certain formal conditions in 
order to constitute knowledge. The thing in itself is 
only a limiting idea. Its function is merely regulative. 
If there i$ some actuality corresponding to the idea it 
falls out^de the boundaries of experience, and conse¬ 
quently its existence cannot be rationally demonstrat¬ 
ed. This verdict of Kant cannot be easily accepted. 
It may fairly be argued that in view of the more recent 
developments of science, such as the nature of matter 
as “bottled-up light waves,” the idea of the universe 
as an act of thought, finiteness of space and time and 
Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminancy in nature, 
the case for; a system; of rational theology is not so 
bad as Kant was.led to thiqk. But for the purposes of 
this paper it is unnecessar^y to copsider this point ip 
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detail. As to the thing in itself, which is inaccessible 
to pure reason because of its falling beyond the bound¬ 
aries of experience, Kant’s verdict can be accepted 
only if we start with the assumption that all exper¬ 
ience other than the normal level of experience is 
impossible. The cnly question, therefore, is whether 
the normal level is the only level of knowledge-yielding 
experience. Kant’s view of the thing in itself and the 
thing as it appears to us very much determined the 
character of his question regarding the possibility of 
metaphysics. But what if the position, as understood 
by him, is reversed? The great Muslim Sufi philoso¬ 
pher, Muhyuddiu Ibnul Arabi of Spain, has made the 
acute observation that God is a percept; the world is 
a concept. Another Muslim Sufi thinker and poet, 
Iraqi, insists on the plurality of space-orders and time- 
orders and speaks of a Divine Time and a Divine 
Space. It may be that what "we call the external 
world is only an intellectual construction, and that 
there are other levels of human experience capable of 
being systematized by other orders of space and time 
—^levels in which concept and analysis do not play the 
same role as they do in the case of our normal experi¬ 
ence. It may, however, be said that the level of ex¬ 
perience to which concepts are inapplicable cannot 
yield any knowledge of a universal character ; for con¬ 
cepts alone are capable of being socialized. The 
stand-point of the man who relies on religious experi¬ 
ence for capturing Reality must always remain indivi¬ 
dual and incommunicable. This objection has some 
force if it is meant to insinuate that the mystic is 
wholly ruled by his traditional ways, attitudes and 
expectations. Conservatism is as bad in religion as in 
any other department of human activity. It destroys 
the ego’s creative freedom and closes up the paths of 
fresh spiritual enterprise. This is the main reason 
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why our mediseval mystic techniques can no longer 
produce original discoverers of ancient Truth. The 
fact, however, that religious experience is incommuni* 
cable does not mean that the religious man’s pursuit 
is futile.* Indeed, the inoommunicabUity of religious 
experience gives us a clue to the ultimate uature of 
the ego. In our daily social intercourse we live and 
move in seclusion, as it were. We do not care to 
reach the inmost individuality of men. We treat them 
as mere functions, and approach them from those 
aspects of their identity which are capable of concep¬ 
tual treatment. The climax of religious life, however, 
is the discovery of the ego as an individual deeper than 
his conceptually describable habitual self-hood. It is 
in contact with the Most Real that the ego discovers 
its uniqueness, its metaphysical status and the possi¬ 
bility of improvement in that status. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the experience which leads to this discovery is not 
a conceptually managable intellectual fact; it is a 
vital fact, an attitude consequent on an inner biologi¬ 
cal transformation which cannot be captured in the 
net of logical categories. It can embody itself only 
in a world-making or world-shaking act; and in this 
form alone the content of this timeless experience can 
diffuse itself in the time-movement, and make itself 
effectively visible to the eye of history. It seems that 
the method of dealing with Reality by means of 
concepts is not at aU a serious way of dealing with it. 
Science does not care whether its electron is a real 
entity or not. It may be a mere symbol, a mere 
convention. Religion, which is essentially a mode of 
actual living, is the only serious way of handling 
Reality. Science can afford to ignore metaphysics 
altogether, and may even believe it to be “a justified 
form of poetry,” as Lange defined it, or “a legitimate 
play of grown-ups,’’ as Nietzsche described it. But the 
religious expert who seeks to discover his personal 
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status in the constitution of things cannot, in view of 
the final aim of his struggle, be satisfied with what 
science may regard as a vital lie, a mere “as*if” to 
regulate thought and conduct. In so far as the ulti¬ 
mate nature of Reality is concerned nothingisat stake 
in the venture of science ; in the religious venture the 
whole career of the ego as an assimilative personal 
centre of life and experience is at stake. Conduct, 
which involves a decision of the ultimate fate of the 
agent cannot be based on illusions. A wrong concept 
misleads the understanding ; a wrong deed degrades 
the whole man, and may eventually demolish the 
structure of the human ego. The mere concept 
affects life only partially ; the deed is dynamically 
related to reality aud issues from a generally constant 
attitude of the whole man towards reality. No doubt 
the deed, i.e., the control of psychological aud physio¬ 
logical processes with a view to tune up the ego for 
an immediate contact with the ultimate Reality is, 
and cannot but be, individual in form and content; 
yet the deed, too, is liable to be socialized when 
others begin to live through it with a view to discover 
for themselves its effectiveness as a method of approach¬ 
ing the Real. The evidence of religious experts in 
all ages and countries is that there are potential 
types of consciousness lying close to our normal con¬ 
sciousness. If these types of consciousness open up 
possibilities of life-giving and knowledge-yielding 
experience the question of the possibility of religion 
as a form of higher experience is a perfectly legitimate 
one and demands our serious attention. 

But, apart from the legitimacy of the question, 
there are important reasons why it should be raised at 
the present moment of the history of modern culture. 
In the first place, the scientific interest of the 
question. It seems that every culture has a form of 
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Naturalism peculiar to its own world-feeling, and it 
further appears that every form of Naturalism ends in. 
some sort of Atomism. We have Indian Atomism, Greek 
Atomism, Muslim Atomism, and Modern Atomism, 
Modern Atomism is, however, unique. Its amaziug 
mathematics which sees the universe as an elaborate 
differential equation ; and its physics which, following 
its own methods, has been led to smash some of the 
old gods of its own temple, have already brought us 
to the point of asking the question whether the 
causality-bound aspect of nature is the whole truth 
about it ? Is not the ultimate Reality invading our 
consciousness from some other direction as well ? 
Is the purely intellectual method of overcoming 
nature the only method ? '* We have acknowledged,” 
says Prof. Eddington, “ that the entities of physios can 
from their very nature form only a partial aspect of 
the reality. How are we to deal with the other part ? 
It cannot be said that that other part concerns us less 
than the physical entities. Feelings, purpose, 
values, make up our consciousness as much as sense- 
impressions. We follow up the sense-impressions and 
find that they lead into an external world discussed 
by science ; we follow up the other elements of our 
being and find that they lead —not into a world of 
space and time, but surely somewhere.” 

In the second place we have to look to the great 
practical importance of the question. The modern 
man with his philosophies of criticism and scientific 
specialism finds himself in a strange predicament. His 
Naturalim has given him an unprecedented control 
over the forces of nature, but has robbed him of faith 
in his own future. It is strange how the same idea 
affects different cultures differently. The formulation 
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of the theory of evolution in the world of Islam 
brought into being Rumi’s tremendous enthusiasm for 
the biological future of man. No cultured Muslim can 
read such passages as the following without a thrill of 
of joy : 


Low in the earth 

I lived ia realms of ore and stone; 

And then I smiled in many-tinted flowers ; 

Then roving with the wild and wandering hours, 

O’er earth and air and ocean’s zone, 

In a new birth, 

I dived and flew. 

And crept and ran. 

And all the secret of my essence drew 
Within a form that brought them ail to view— 

And io, a Man ! 

And then my goal. 

Beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. 

In realms where none may change or die— 

In angel form ; and then away 
Beyond the bounds of night and day. 

And Life and Death, unseen or seen, 

Where all that is hath ever been. 

As One and Whole. 

(jRumi: Thadani’s Translation.) 


On the other hand, the formulation of the same 
view of evolution with far greater precision in Europe 
has led to the belief that “ there now appears to be no 
scientific basis for the idea that the present rich com¬ 
plexity of human endowment will ever be materially 
exceeded.” That is how the modern man’s secret 
despair hides itself behind the screen of scientific 
terminology. Nietzsche, although he thought that 
the idea of evolution did not justify the belief that* 
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man was unsurpassable, cannot be regarded as an 
exception in this respect. His enthusiasm for the 
future of man ended in the doctrine of eternal 
recurrence—^perhaps the most hopeless idea of 
immortality ever formed by man. This eternal repeti¬ 
tion is not eternal becoming ” ; it is the same old 
idea of being ’* masquerading as “ becoming." 

Thus, wholly overshadowed by the results of his 
intellectual activity, the modern man has ceased to 
live soulfully, i. e., trom within. In the domain of 
thought he is living in open conflict with himself; and 
in the domain of economic and political life he is 
living in open conflict with others. He finds himself 
unable to control his ruthless egoism and his infinite 
gold-hunger which is gradually killing all higher 
striving in him and bringing him nothing but life¬ 
weariness. Absorbed in the " fact " that is to say, 
the optically present source of sensation, he is entirely 
out off from the unplumbed depths of his own being. 
In the wake of his systematic materialism has at last 
come that paralysis of energy which Huxley appre¬ 
hended and deplored. The condition of things in the 
East is no better. The technique of mediaeval mys¬ 
ticism by which religious life, in its higher mani¬ 
festation, developed itself both in the East and in the 
West has now practically failed. And in the Muslim 
East it has, perhaps, done far greater havoc than any¬ 
where else. Far form reintegrating the forces of the 
average man’s inner life, and thus preparing him for 
participation in the march of history, it has taught 
him a false renunciation and made him perfectly con¬ 
tented with his ignorance and spiritual thraldom. No 
wonder then that the modern Muslim iii Turkey, 
Egypt and Persia is led to seek fresh sources of energy 
the Qrec^tioi^ of qew loyt^lties, suol^ as patriqtisiq t^nd 
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nationalism which. Nietzsche described as sickness 
and unreason,” and ” the strongest force against 
culture.” Disappointed of a purely religious method 
of spiritual renewal which alone brings us into touch 
with the everlasting fountain of life and power by 
expanding our thought and emotion, the modem 
Muslim fondly hopes to unlock fresh sources of 
energy by narrowing down his thought and emotion. 
Modern atheistic socialism, which possesses all the 
fervour of a new religion, has a broader outlook ; but 
having received its philosophical basis from the 
Hegelians of the left wing, it rises in revolt against 
the very source which could have given it strength 
and purpose. Both nationalism and atheistic social¬ 
ism, at least in the present state of human adjust¬ 
ments, must draw upon the psychological forces of 
hate, suspicion and resentment which tend to impover¬ 
ish the soul of man and close up his hidden sources of 
spiritual energy. Neither the technique of mediaeval 
mysticism nor nationalism nor atheistic socialism can 
cure the ills of a despairing humanity. Surely the 
present moment is one of great crisis in the history of 
modern culture. The modern world stands in need of 
biological renewal. And religion, which in its higher 
manifestations is neither dogma, nor priesthood, nor 
ritual, can alone ethically prepare the modern man 
for the burden of the great responsibility which the 
advancement of modern science necessarily involves, 
and restore to him that attitude of faith which makes 
him capable of winning a personality here and retain¬ 
ing it hereafter. It is only by rising to a fresh vision 
of his origin and future, his whence and whither that 
man will eventually triumph over a society motivated 
by an inhuman competition, and a civilization which 
has ][ 08 ^ its spiritual unity by its inner conj^ot of 
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I have indicated before, religion as a deliberate 
enterprise to seize the ultimate principle of value and 
thereby to’reintegrate the forces of one’s own personality, 
is a feet which cannot be denied. The whole religious 
literature of the world, including the records of special* 
ists’ personal experiences, though perhaps expressed 
in the thought-forms of an out-of-date psychology, is 
a standing testimony to it. These experiences are 
perfectly natural, like our normal experiences. The 
evidence is that they possess a cognitive value for the 
recipient, and, what is much more important, a 
capacity to centralize the forces of the ego and there¬ 
by to endow him with a new personality. The view 
that such experiences are neurotic or mystical will not 
finally settle the question of their meaning or value, 
if an outlook beyond physics is possible, we must 
courageously face the possibility, even though it may 
disturb or tend to modify our normal ways of life and 
thought. The interests of truth require that we must 
abandon our present attitude. It does not matter in 
the least if the religious attitude is originally 
determined by some kind of physiological disorder. 
George Fox may be a neurotic ; but who can deny his 
purifying power in England’s religious life of his day ? 
Mu hammad, we are told, was a nsveon ath. Well, if a 
psyeopath has the power to give a fresh direction to 
the course of human history, it is a point of the 
highest psychological interest to search his original 
experience which has turned slaves into leaders of 
men, and has inspired the conduct and shaped the 
career of whole races of mankind. Judging from the 
various types of activity that emanated from the 
movement initiated by the Prophet of Islam, his 
Spiritual teusiop and the kind of behaviour which 
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issned from it, cannot be regarded as a response to a 
mere fantasy inside his brain. It is impossible to under¬ 
stand it except as a response to an objective situation 
generative of new enthusiasms, new organizations, 
new starting points. If we look at the matter from 
the standpoint of anthropology it appears that a psyco- 
path is an important factor in the economy of humani-i 
ty’s social organization. His way is not to classify 
facts and discover causes : he thinks in terms of life 
and movement with a view to create new patterns of 
behaviour for mankind. No doubt he has his pitfalls 
and illusions just as the scientist who relies on sense- 
experience has his pitfalls and illusions. A careful 
study of his method, however, shows that he is not 
less alert than the scientist in the matter of eliminat¬ 
ing the alloy of illusion from the experience. 

The question for us outsiders is to find out an 
effective method of enquiry into the nature and 
significance of this extraordinary experience. The 
Arab historian I bn Khaldun, who laid the foundations 
of modern scientific history, was the first to seriously 
approach this side of human psychology and reached 
what we now call the idea of the subliminal self. 
Later, Sir William Hamilton in England and' Leibnitz 
in Germany, interested themselves in some of the 
more unknown, . phenomena of the mind. Jung^ 
however, is probably right in thinking that the 
essential nature of religion is beyond the province of 
analytic psychology. In his discussion of the relation 
of analytic psychology to poetic art he tells us that 
the process of artistic /om alone can be the object 
of psychology. The essential nature of art, accord¬ 
ing to him, cannot be the object of a psychologi¬ 
cal method-of approach. “ A similar distinction, ’ saj's 
Jung, “must also be made in the realm of religion; 
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there also a psychological consideration is permissible 
only in respect of the emotional and symbolical 
phenomena of a religion, wherein the essential nature 
of religion is in no way involved, as indeed it cannot 
be. For were this possible, not religion alone, but 
art also could be treated as a mere sub-division of 
psychology.” Yet Jung has violated his own principle 
more than once in his writings. The result of this 
procedure is that instead of giving us a real insight 
into the essential nature of religion and its meaning 
for human personality, our modern psychology has 
given us quite a plethora of new theories which 
proceed on a complete misunderstanding of the 
nature of religion as revealed in its higher manifesta¬ 
tions, and carry us in an entirely hopeless direction.. 
The implication of these theories, on the whole, is 
that religion does not relate the human ego to any 
objective reality beyond himself; it is merely a kind 
of well-meaning biological device calculated to build 
barriers of an ethical nature round human society in 
order to protect the social fabric against the other¬ 
wise unrestrainable instincts of the ego. That is 
why, according to this newer psychology, Christianity 
has already fufilled its biological mission, and it is 
impossible for the modern man to understand its 
original significance. Jung concludes:— 

“ Most certainly we should still understand it, had. our 
customs even a breath of ancient brutality, for we can 
hardly realise in this day the whirlwinds of the unchained 
libido which roared through the ancient Rome of the 
Csesars. The civilized man of the present day seems very 
far removed from that. He has become merely neurotic. 
So for us the necessities which brought forth Christianity 
have actually been lost, since we no longer understand their 
meaning. We do nofitnow against what it had to protect* 
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us. For enlightened people the so-called religiousness has 
already approached very close to a neurosis. In the past 
two thousand years Christianity has done its work and 
has erected baniers of repression which protect us from 
the sight of our own sinfulness.” 


This is missing the whole point of higher 
religious life. Sexual self-restraint is only a prelimin¬ 
ary stage in the ego’s evolution. The ultimate 
purpose of religious life is to make this evolution 
move in a direction far more important to the destiny 
of the ego than the moral health of the social fabric 
which forms his present environment. The basic 
perception from which religious life moves forward 
is the present slender unity of the ego, his liability 
to dissolution, his amenability to re-formation and 
his capacity for an ampler freedom to create new 
situations in known and unknown environments. In 
view of this fundamental perception higher religious 
life fixes its gaze on experiences symbolic of those 
subtle movements of reality which seriously affect 
the destiny of the ego as a possibly permanent 
element in the constitution of reality. If we look at 
the matter from this point of view modern psychology 
has not yet touched even the outer fringe of religious 
life, and is still far from the richness and variety of 
what is called religious experience. In order to 
give you an idea of its richness and variety I quote 
here the substance of a passage from a great religious 
genius of the seventeenth century—S heik Ahmad of 
Sarhand—whose fearless analytical criticism of 
contemporary Snfiism resulted in the development 
of a new technique. All^the various systems of Sufi 
technique in India came from Central Asia and 
Arabia: his is the only technique which crossed the 
Indian border and is still a living force in the Punjab, 
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Afghanistan and Asiatic Russia. I am afraid it is 
not possible for me to expound the real meaning of 
this passage in tho language, of modem psychology; 
for such language does not yet exist. Since, how¬ 
ever, my object is simply to give you an idea of the 
infinite wealth of experience which the ego in his 
Divine quest has to sift and pass through, I do hope 
you will excuse me for the apparently outlandish 
terminology which possesses a real substance of 
meaning but which was formed under the inspiration 
of a religious psychology developed in the atmosphere 
of a different culture. Coming now to the passage. 
The experience of one Abdul Momin was described 
to the Sheikh as follows :— 

“ Heavens and Earth and God’s throne and Hell 
and Paradise have all ceased to exist for me. When I 
look round I find them nowhere. When I stand in the 
presence of somebody I see nobody before me; nay even 
my-own being is lost to me. God is infinite. Nobody can 
encompass Him; and this is the extreme limit of spiritual 
experience. No saint has been able to go beyond this.” 

On this the Sheikh replied: 

“ The experience which is described has its origin in 
the ever-varying life of the qalh', and it appears to me that 
the recipient of it has not yet passed even one-fourth of 
the innumerable ‘ Stations ’ of the * Qalb.’ The remaining 
three-fourths must be passed through in order to finish 
the experiences of this first ‘Station’ of spiritual life. 
Beyond this ‘Station’ there are other ‘Stations’ known 
as. *Ruh,' * Sirr-i-Khafi’ and ‘ Sirr-i-Akh/a,’ each of 
these ‘Stations’ which together constitute what is 
technically called * Alatn'i-Amr* has its own characteristic 
states and experiences. After having passed through these 
‘Stations' the seeker of troth gradually receives the illumina¬ 
tions of ‘Divine Names* and ‘Divine Attributes’ and 
. fiiudly the iUomioatioQs of the Divine Essence.” 
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Whatever may be the psychological ground of 
the distinctions made in this passage it gives us at 
least some idea of a whole universe of inner experience 
as seen by a great reformer of Islamio Sufilsm. 
According to him this ** Alam-i-Amr," i.e., “ thejworid 
of directive energy ” must be passed through before 
one reaches that unique experience which symbolizes 
the purely objective. This is the reason why I say 
that modern psychology has not yet touched even 
the outer fringe of the subject. Personally I do not 
at all feel hopeful of the present state of things in 
either biology or psychology. Mere analytical 
criticism with some uuderstauding of the organic 
conditions of the imagery in which religious life has 
sometimes manifested itself is not likely to carry us 
to the living roots of human personality. Assuming 
that sex-imagery has played a role in the history of 
religion, or that religion has furnished imaginative 
means of escape from, or adjustment to, an 
unpleasant reality, these ways of looking at the 
matter cannot, in the least, affect the ultimate aim of 
religious life, that is to say, the i econstruction of the 
finite ego by bringing him into contact with an 
eternal life-process, and thus giving him a metaphysic¬ 
al status of which we can have only a partial under¬ 
standing in the half-choking atmosphere of our 
present environment. If, therefore, the science of 
psychology is ever likely to possess a real significance 
for the life of mankind it must develop an independent 
method calculated to discover a new technique better 
suited to the temper of our times. Perhaps a 
psycopath endowed with a great intellect—the 
combination is not an impossibility—may give ns a 
clue to such a technique. In modern Europe Nietzsche 
\yh03e life and activity form, at least to us Easterns, 
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an exceedingly interesting problem in religious 
psychology, was endowed with some sort of a 
constitutional equipment for such an undertaking. 
His mental history is not without a parallel in the 
history of Eastern Suhism. That a really impera¬ 
tive ” vision of the Divine in man did come to him 
cannot be denied. I call his vision '^imperative” 
because it appears to have given him a kind of 
prophetic mentality which, by some kind of technique, 
aims at turning its visions into permanent life-forces. 
Tet Nietzsche was a failure ; and his failure was 
mainly due to his intellectual progenitors such as 
Schopenhauer, Darwin and Lange whose influence 
completely blinded him to the real significance of 
his vision. Instead of looking for a spiritual rule 
which would develop the Divine even in a plebian and 
thus open up before him an infinite future Nietzsche 
was driven to seek the realization of his vision in 
such schemes as aristocratic radicalism. As I have 
said of him elsewhere : 

“ The ‘ 1 am * which he seeketh, 

Lieth beyond philosophy, beyond knowledge. 

The plant that groweth only from the invisible soil of the 
heart of man, 

Groweth not from a mere heap of clay I” 

Thus failed a genius whose vision was solely 
determined by his internal forces, and remained 
unproductive for want of expert external guidance 
in his spiritual life. And the irony of fate is that this 
man, who appeared to his friends ‘*as if he had come 
from a country where no man lived,” was fully 
conscious of his great spiritual need. ” 1 confront 
alone,” he says, ” an immense* problem : it is as if 1 
am lost in a forest, a primeval one. I need help. 1 
|ieed d^iples: 1 need a mcuter. It wovdd b^ so 
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sweet to obey.” And again—*' why do I not find 
among the living men who see higher than I do and 
have to look down on me ? Is it only that I have 
made a poor search ? And I have so great a longing 
for such.” 

The truth is that the religious and the scientific 
process, though involving different methods, are 
identical in their final aim. Both aim at reaching 
the most real. In fact, religion, for reasons which I 
have mentioned before, is far more anxious to reach 
the ultimately real than science. And to both the 
way to pure objectivity lies through what may be 
called the purification of experience. In order to 
understand this we must make a distinction between 
experience as a natural fact, significant of the nor¬ 
mally observable behaviour of reality, and experience 
as significant of the inner nature of reality. As a 
natural fact it is explained in the light of its antece¬ 
dents, psychological and physiological ; as significant 
of the inner nature of reality we shall have to apply 
criteria of a different kind to clarify its meaning. In 
the domain of science we try to understand its meaning 
in reference to the external behaviour of reality ; in 
the domain of religion we take it as representative of 
some kind of reality and try to discover its meanings 
in reference mainly to the inner.nafwre of that reality. 
Tho scientific and the religious processes are in a 
sense parallel to each other. Both are really descrip¬ 
tions of the same world with this difference only that 
in the scientific process the ego’s standpoint is 
necessarily exclusive, whereas in the religious process 
tho ego integrates its competing tendencies and 
develops a single inclusive attitude resulting in a 
kind of synthetic transfiguration of his experiencpSr 
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A careful study of the nature and purpose of these 
really complementary processes shows that both of 
them are directed to the purification of experience in 
their respective spheres. An illustration will make 
my meaning clear. Hume’s criticism of our notion of 
cause must be considered as a chapter in the history 
of science rather than that of philo.sophy. True to 
the spirit of scientific empiricism we are not entitled 
to work with any concepts of a subjective nature. The 
point of Hume’s criticism is to emancipate empirical 
science from the concept of force which, as he urges, 
has no foundation in sense-experience. This was the 
first attempt of the modern mind to purify the 
scientific process. 

Einstein’s mathematical view of the universe 
completes the process of purification started by Hume, 
and, true to the spirit of Hume’s criticism, dispenses 
with the concept of force altogether. The passage 
1 have quoted from the great Indian saint shows that 
the practical student of religious psychology has a 
similar purification in view. His sense of objectivity 
is as keen as that of the scientist in his own sphere 
of objectivity. He passes from experience to 
experience, not as a mere spectator, but as a critical 
sifter of experience who by the rules of a peculiar 
technique, suited to his sphere of enquiry, endeavours 
to eliminate all subjective elements, psychological or 
physiological, in the content of his experience with a 
view finally to reach what is absolutely objective. This 
final experience is the revelation of a new life-process— 
original, essential, spontaneous. The eternal secret 
of the ego is that the moment he reaches this final 
revelation he recognizes it as the ultimate root of his 
being without the slightest hesitation. Yet in tbe 
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experience itself there is no mystery. Nor is there 
anything emotional in it. Indeed with a view to 
secure a wholly non-emotional experience the technique 
of Islamic Sufiism at least takes good care to forbid 
the use of music in worship, and to emphasize the 
necessity of daily congregational prayers in order to 
counteract the possible anti social effects of solitary 
contemplation. Thus the experience reached is a 
perfectly natural experience and possesses a biological 
significance of the highest importance to the ego. It 
is the human ego rising higher than mere reflection, 
and mending its transiency by appropriating the 
eternal. The only danger to which the ego is exposed 
is this Divine quest is the possible relaxation of his 
activity caused by his enjoyment of and absorption in 
the experiences that precede the final experience. 
The history of Eastern Sufiism shows that this is a 
real danger. This was the whole point of the reform 
movement initiated by the, great Indian saint from 
whose writings I have already quoted a passage. And 
the reason is obvious. The ultimate aim of the ego 
is not to see something but to he something. It is in 
the ego’s effort to he something that he discovers his 
final opportunity to sharpen his objectivity and 
acquire a more fundamental " I am " which finds 
evidence of its reality not in the Cartesian *’ I think ” 
but in the Kantian “ I can,” The end of the ego’s 
quest is not emancipation from the limitations of 
individuality ; it is, on the other hand, a more precise 
definition of it. The final act is not an intellectual 
act, but a vital act which deepens the whole being of 
the ego, and sharpens his will with the creative 
assurance that the world is, not something to be 
merely seen or known through concepts, but some* 
thing to be made and ^e-made by continuous action, 
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It is a moment of supreme bliss and also a moment of 
the greatest trial for the ego : 
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“Aft thou in the stage of “ life,” “ death ” or “death-in-life”? 
“Invoke the aid of three witnesses to verify thy “ Station.” 
“The first witness is thine own consciousness-^ 

“See thyself, then, with thine own light. 

“The second witness is the consciousness of another ego— 
“See thyself, then, with the light of an ego other than thee. 
“The third witness is God’s consciousness— 

“See thyself, then, with God’s light. 

“If thou standest unshaken in front of this light, 

“Consider thyself as living and eternal as He I 
“That man alone is real who dares— 

“Dares to see God faoe to face I 

“What is “Ascension” 7 Only a search fot a witness 

“Who may finally confirm thy reality- 
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“A witness whose confirmation alone makes thee eternal. 

“No one can stand unshaken in His Presence ; 

“And he who can, verily, he is pure gold. 

“Art thou a mere particle of dust 7 
“Tighten the knot of thy ego ; 

“And hold fast to thy tiny being 1 

“How glorious to burnish one’s ego 

“And to test its lustre i^he presence of the Sun ! 

“Re-chisel, then, thine ancient frame; 

“And build up a new being. 

“Such being is real being ; 

“Or else thy ego is a mere ring of smoke 1’’ 
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i UNTOUCHABILITY AND HINDU SHASTBAS 


(by MAULA.NA MUHAMMAD ALl) 


The question of untouohability in India has 
assumed an importance, before which every other 
Indian question is now dwindling into insignificance. 
But notwithstanding Mahatma Gandhi’s resolve to 
fight untouohability unto death, the question defies ' 
solution. There is, on the one side, the revered Hindu 
leader for whom the whole of Hindu India has 
unbounded love and respect and whom it seems to be 
willing to follow into the very jaws of death, and 
there is, on the other, the sacred tie which binds 
Hinduism to its revealed scriptures and to its long and 
deep-rooted traditions. Sixty thousands have once 
followed the great leader into the jail and as many 
are again enclosed within the jail walls, but it is as yet 
difficult to say if the Hindu mind will transfer the 
allegiance which it owes to its^^revealed scriptures to a 
political leader, weak and frail after all. 'Whatever 
the result of the present discussion between Mahatma 
Gandhi and the orthodox Hindus as to the temple-* 
entry question, there is not the least doubt that the 
great political struggle of the Indian people to win 
' freedom will, under the new conditions, give place to 
'an untouohability campaign. Already there are 
signs that Mahatma Gandhi is going to launch this 
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campaign so whole-heartedly that he will have to give 
up the idea of civil disobedience for some time at least, 
if not permanently. There was a time when the 
great leader made it definitely clear that he would 
either win freedom for India or die in the great 
political struggle which he was carrying on under the 
name of civil disobedience ; but the goal of freedom 
being as distant as ever, he is now ready to die if the 
untouchables are not admitted into temples. 

A change in Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude has 
already been observed by his own followers. He has 
been plainly told, as his own statement shows, that 
there was " much suppressed talk ’’ among Congress¬ 
men that the agitation against untouchability set up 
by him meant a relaxation in the civil disobedience 
movement which had brought him and his co-workers 
within prison walls. Two campaigns could not be 
carried on at one and the same time; and one of these 
shall undoubtedly have to be sacrificed to the other. 
Mahatma Gandhi does not face that question 
directly, and evades the issue, saying that for himself 
he has simply added another item to his programme 
but that others must make a choice between conti¬ 
nuing civil disobedience or taking up untouchability 
work : 


“ It would be foolish, if not sinful, of me if I were 
not to use all talents given me whenever I have 
opportunity for their use. 1 have used all the talents 
I have for civil disobedience. I found I had also 
tilents for the service of Harijans, which I could use 
and I am using them. In doing so I have abated 
nothing from my existing dharma or obligation. I 
have added the service of untouchables to it. I have, 
therefore, no question before me of making a choice. 
With those who are outside prison walls, the case | 
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know is different. Those who are civil resisters have 
to decide whether to continue civil disobedience or 
take up anti-untouchability work.” 

The position taken up by Mahatma Gandhi is 
hardly logical or clear. If he could add untouchability 
work to his present obligations, why could not others 
do the same; and if others must make a choice 
between civil resistance and untouchability work, why 
must not he ? And anybody who reads his statement 
cannot but be convinced that the Mahatma has 
already made that choice by deciding to die for the 
untouchables. He will be as much bound by this 
decision when be is let free as he is now when in 
prison. And he will then be exactly in the position 
in which he places the civil resisters : 

” But a civil resister may well feel a special call 
for doing untouchability work, if he or she may think 
that there is not disciplined resistance left in him or 
her, or the spirit of resistance is played out, or even 
there is no such thing as civil resistance and that all 
resistance is necessarily uncivil or inoivil.” 

But even if Mahatma Gandhi puts his whole 
strength into the untouchability campaign as he put 
it erstwhile in the civil disobedience movement, there 
is no possibility of the solution of this knotty problem 
within sight. He may threaten to fast unto death 
on the purely religious issue of temple entry as he has 
already done on the political issue of joint or separate 
electorates, but though he came out successful in the 
political issue there is little likelihood of his scoring 
a success on the religious issue, as it affects the religious 
convictions of the vast majority of orthodox Hindus. 
So may be ready to throw the Shastras overboard if 
t)iey aie ip conflict witfl common sense or principles of 
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justice and equity, but that is not the mentality of 
the orthodox Hindus. Sanatanist Sabhas in the length 
and breadth of the country have already made their 
position clear. They think that the entry of the 
untouchables into Hindu temples is against the 
Shastras and to bring it about by making a law to 
that effect is a direct interference in religion and a 
negation of the religious neutrality of the Government. 
The Viceroy has received numerous representations 
requesting him not to accord sanction to the temple 
entry bill, and in the latest telegrams, there 
has been suggested the possibility of the outbreak of 
“a religious war in the country.” 

The Mahatma thinks that he has one party of 
the orthodox in his favour. He has issued a statement 
according to which he had a discussion held between 
the two parties of the Sanatanists, and by this 
discussion he seems to have been convinced that the 
position he had adopted was quite in accordance with 
the Hindu Shastras. He was given to understand by 
the party in favour of temple entry that three classes 
of untouchables were mentioned in the Hindu Dharma 
Shastras: 

(1) Persons classed as untouchables by birth, 
i.e., progeny of the union of a Sudra with a Brahman 
woman. 

(2) Persons guilty of any of the five hefnous 
sins, and of certain practices condemned in Hinduism. 

(3) Persons whilst they are in a polluted state. 

This statement then goes on to argue that 
‘‘ there is nothing to show that any of the communities 
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now classed as untouchables come under the first 
category.*' The second class, the statement says, 
applies only to individuals, not to any community as 
a whole. And the third class of untouchability, we 
are told, “obtains amongst all classes whether regarded 
as untouchables or not.’’ And further that “ there is 
no warrant in the Shastras for considering tanners, 
Bhangis and others as permanent untouchables merely 
by reason of their occupation.” 

The line of argument adopted by these learned 
Pundits seems to be that though there are 
untouchables spoken of in the Shastras, yet they are 
not the same as those who are now treated as 
.untouchables, and therefore there should be no bar 
against their entry into temples. It is difficult to 
understand how a man like the Mahatma could be 
misled by such an argument. Untouchables are 
spoken of in the Shastras, and seventy millions, or 
more untouchables are to be met with in India, who are 
treated by the orthodox Hindus just as the Shastras 
require, but the learned Pundits who advised Mahatma 
G-andhi were not willing to class them as untouchables 
simply because there was no proof that they were the 
untouchables referred to in the Shastras! 

Mahatma Gandhi has, 1 think, made a grievous 
mistake in placing the question of temple entry in the 
forefront in his untouchability campaign. It also appears 
to me that he has not made a thorough study of the 
Shastras before making temple entry a grave issue on 
which hangs the question of his own life or death. It 
cannot be denied that he has long been thinking of 
the removal of untouchability, but he has never given 
this question the serious consideration which it 
deserved, as his attention was wholly devoted to the 
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political struggle which he has been leading. And 
now that the Premier’s Award brought the 
untouchability issue all of a sudden before him, while 
he was in prison, he thought that temple entry was 
the sole remedy and that he could force it upon the 
orthodox Hindus by what he calls tapassia (penance) 
but what really is a threat to commit suicide. 
The orthodox Hindus, however, are not willing to be 
coerced to give up their religious principles in such 
off'haud manner. 

Turning to the pages of the Hindu sacred 
scriptures, we find that the orthodox position is very 
strong. The points at issue are whether according 
to the Hindu Shastras untouchability by birth does or 
does not exist, and if it does exist whether it can be 
done away with by clean living or by the performance 
of appropriate purification ceremonies. The Pundits 
whom Mahatma Gandhi quotes seem to hold that 
according to the Shastras there is only one class of 
untouchables by birth, vis., the progeny of the union 
of a Sudra with a Brahman woman, and that even 
their untouchability can be removed by “ clean 
living ” or by initiation into the Shiva or Vaishnava 
worship. Both these positions are untenable 
according to the Shastras. If the progeny of the 
union of a Sudra with a Brahman woman is 
untouchable by birth, it is because the Sudra himself 
is untouchable. In fact, he is so impure that his union 
with a Brahman woman defiles the offspring and 
makes it untouchable. The father’s caste is the 
deciding factor. As Manu has it: 

“ Certainly the sons begotten by Aryans on non- 
Aryan women become possessed of the privileges (of 
lostituting Paka-Yajnai etc., i. e., thej^ become 
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Aryans), while sons begotten by non-Aryans on Aryan 
women become non-Aryans.” (Manu 10:67.) The 
impurity or vileness of the offspring may be greater 
on account of the unlawful union but still it is due to 
the Sudra father, and what Mahatma Gandhi and the 
learned Pundits whom he has quoted have ignored, is 
the position given to the Sudra by the Hindu 
scriptures. 

According to the basic principles of Hindu 
religion, the Indian population is divided into four 
ca.stes, Brahmana, Kshatria, Vaisya and Sudra, the 
first three being called Dwij or twice-born, which honour 
is not granted to the Sudra. The second birth 
evidently refers to their spiritual birth or their 
purification, which is effected by the rite of initiation 
with the thread. The sacred thread plays a very 
important part in the Hindu religion, and the Sudra 
is prohibited from wearing the thread. As Manu says : 

” A Sudra commits no sin by eating the 
prohibited articles of fare, he can not be initiated 
with the thread, he is not privileged to institute 
Vedic sacrifices, he is precluded from doing the 
Faka-Yajnasr (10:126.) 

It is only for the twice-born that the rite of 
initiation with the thread is prescribed, and certain 
age limits are given in their case, 16 years in the case 
of a Brahmana, 22 years in the case of a Kshatriya, 
and 24 years in the case of a Vaisya. (2:38.) And if 
these age-limits are passed without initiation with 
the thread, even these twice-born ones become 
vratyas (of broken vows) and are degraded from the 
society of the Aryans ” (2: 89), so much so that a 
Brahmana, even in the times of distress, must not 
bold i^ny Qpnnootion /^th jihese Yratj^as.” (2; 40.) 
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Even if a high-caste man not initiated with the 
sacred thread is so degraded that he is cut off from 
societ}', it is evident that the Sudra who is prohibited 
from wearing the thread cannot mix with those who 
wear the thread, and must be looked upon as an 
out-caste or untouchable. 

In addition to this, the Pdka-yajnas or the rites 
of purification are also meant simply for the 
high-caste Hindus, and the Sudra is precluded from 
their sphere. Thus Manu says: 

" With the auspicious Veclic rites, the purification- 
of the bodies of twice-born ones shall be effected. .. . 
By means of the Vedic rites of consecration of the 
womb, post-natal purification, tensure, and initiation 
with the thread, the sin of the twice-born ones, 
pertaining to the seed and womb of their parents, is 
absolved.” (2: 26, 27.) 

Nor has a Sudra any access to the sacred 
scriptures of the Hindu religion. He cannot study the 
Vedas, for whereas study of the Vedas is mentioned 
as one of the important duties of eaoh one of the three 
high castes (see 1: 88, 89, 90), the Sudra’s duty is 
mentioned in the following words: “ Only one work 
did the Lord ordain for Sudras, viz., to ungrudgingly 
serve the three above-said social orders.” (1: 91.) 
And again, in 10: 1 we are told that only the 
members of the three twice-born orders can study 
the Vedas. Nay, the Sudra is not entitled to any 
religious instruction at all: 

” He (the Brahmana) must not give any worldly 
advice, or the leaving of his food or the residue of 
the fire-offering to a Sudra j let him not give 
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religious instruction to a Sudra,' nor grant him 
sanction to practise a vow., 

“ The Brahmana who gives religious instruction 
to a Sudra or who advises him to practise a religious 
vow is drowned with that Sudra in the hell of 
Asamvritam." (4: 80, 81). 

Such is the religious status of the Sudra as 
given in Manu. He cannot wear the sacred thread 
which is" a symbol of purification and remains 
therefore in a state of impurity his whole life; he 
cannot perform any Vedic rite or sacrifice; he cannot 
read the Vedas and he cannot receive any religious 
instruction. Thus religiously the Sudra is an out-caste, 
an untouchable. He is so impure that if he touches the 
corpse of a Brahmana, the corpse is so defiled that the 
spirit does not ascend to heaven. (5:104.) 

We will now proceed to find out if the Sudra was 
socially in a better position. In the first place we are 
told that the very name of a Sudra shall be associated 
with vileness: 

“ The name of a Brahmana shall be a term of 
blissful import, that of a Kshatriya shall be one 
denoting strength, that of a Vaisya shall be one 
connected with a term denoting wealth, and the name 
of a Sudra shall be a term implying vileness.” (2:31.) 
In fact, the Sudra is a born slave, and he has been 
created only to serve the high caste|Hindus according 
to the Shastras: 

A Sudra, whether a slave purchased or otherwise 
must be employed in service, inasmuch as it is for 
serving the Brahmana that he has been created b^ 
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the self-begotten one.” 

” Even set at liberty b}' his master, a Sadra 
cannot be liberated from service; service is his 
vocation by nature; who shall emancipate him from 
that?” (8:413, 414.) 

” Serving the Brahmanas forms the summum 
bonum of a Sudra’s life; whatever else he does is 
futile.” (10:123). 

He is further prohibited from accumulating any 
wealth: "A Sudra, even capable of earning money 
must not accumulate wealth, lest in pride of his riches 
he might oppress a Brahmana.” (10:129.) 

There are many other injunctions in Manu which 
show that the Sudra is not only treated as a slave 
but also as a very vile person who may be subjected 
to any kind of tyranny in the name of religion. One 
or two examples would be sufficient: 

“ If a Sudra uses any offensive language to a 
member of the twice-born caste, his tongue shall be 
clipped off, inasmuch as he has originated from a vile 
place. 


‘'If a Sudra abuses a member of the twice-born 
order by mentioning his name aud caste, a burning 
tong to the length of ten fingers shall be inserted 
into his mouth. 

! 

“If a Sudra insolently gives any religious or 
moral advice to a Brahmana, the king shall cause 
hot oil to be poured into his mouth and ears,” 
(1:270, 271, 272.) 

” For having sexually visited a woman of any 
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twice-born caste, whether protected or unprotected by 
her husband, a Sudra shall be punished with the 
mutilation of his reproductive organ and confiscation 
of all his goods and estates in the first named instance, 
and in the last named case, he shall pay the penalty 
with his life.” (8:374.) 

A Sudra cannot sit on the same seat with a man 
of superior caste. “If a vile person attempts to sit on 
the same seat or cushion with a man of superior caste, 
the king shall punish him by branding his waist and 
exiling him from the country, or by lopping off his 
hips.” (8:281.) 

Besides the Sudras, there are hybrid castes 
which are also treated like Sudras as untouchables and 
certain professions are set apart for them. Sutas 
shall live by working as charioteers ’’; “ Nishadas by 
killing fishes”; “ Ayagavas by doing carpentry”; 

Nudas and Andharas by killing wild beasts”; 
“ curing of leather is the profession of Dhigvanas and 
drum-beating that of Fenas” ; Chandalas and 
Svapachas (lit., dog-eaters) shall live at the outskirts 
of villages and shall use no utensils, dogs and asses 
being their only wealth ”; Chandalas shall wear the 
apparels of corpses, eat out of broken pots”; “one 
while doing a religious rite must not see or speak to 
them.” (10:47—64.) 

All these quotations from Manu show only too 
clearly that the Sudras are treated as untouchables, 
religiously as well as socially. Their case no doubt 
is one of excessive hardship and excites sympathy in 
every human breast, but in justice to Hinduism we 
must also consider the circumstances in which the 
Sudras were reduced to this pitiable position of 
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untouchabilifc 5 \ From historical evidence it appears 
that originally it vas simply a race question for which 
religious sanction came later on. The Aryans were a 
conquering race that came from “Central Asia, and 
wrested the peninsula from the aborigines of India. 
The conquered races took shelter in mountains and 
jungles and those that fell into the hands of the 
conquerors were reduced to slave r 3 ^ When the 
conquerors settled down and peace w’as restoied in 
the country, the old animositj^ and race-hatred still 
lingered on, and w'as ultimately made permanent by 
religious sanction. Perhaps the fear that the 
conquered races might raise their heads again and 
turn out the conquerors from their adopted home 
necessitated severe measures of subjugation. It may 
appear inhuman to-day but the world conditions then 
were not what they are to-day. It was a very usual 
thing for the conquerors to reduce the conquered to 
slavery, and sometimes even to wipe them off the 
face of the earth. The standards of justice and in¬ 
justice, of fair dealing and cruelty, have not always 
been the same. 

It would thus appear that the difference between 

I the twice-born, the high-caste Hindus, and the Sudra 
is one of race. The twice-born are the Aryas, and 
the Sudras are the non-Aryas w'ho inhabited this 
country before the Aryas came. Sir Monier 
Williams writing under the word Arya is his Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary says: “Name of the race which 
immigrated from Central Asia into Aryavarta (opposed 
to an-Arya, dasyu, dasa ); in later times name of the 
first three castes (opposed to Sudra)." Thus the 
dasyu and the Sudra are one and the same, being 
an-Aryas or non-Ar|fans. In the Vedas both words are 
used, more often the dasyu, as opposed to Arya, but a 
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similar use of the word Sudra is also met with: “Make 
me dear to everyone, to Sudra and the Aryan man ” 
(Atharva, 19:62). This shows clearly that the Sudra 
is not an Ary a. Dasa means a slave, and the name 
dma or dasyu was evidently applied to the conquered 
people as they had been reduced to slavery. 

It may be that the non-Aryan races that professed 
originally some other religion, whether idol-worship or 
some form of Animism, sought to mix themselves up 
with the conquerors by getting through the door of 
religion, and the Brahmans had therefore to shut that 
door in their face, prohibiting them to study the 
Vedas or receive any religious instruction. The 
Sudra could have the spiritual benefits of Hinduism 
thrown away to him from a distance just like “ the 
leavings of a Brahmana’s food.” He could not be 
initiated into the religion of the Arya by means of a 
sacred thread, the only means of taking a man (into 
the fold of Hinduism ;'he could not perform any 'of the 
Vedic rites which were supposed to purify a man, and 
therefore he remained in a state of defilement t^le 
whole of his life, and everything that came in contact 
with him was also defiled, except of course wealth 
which he should earn for the Brahmana. And the 
natural development of this idea was that the very 
ground on which he stood, and the very air in , which 
he breathed, were dedled, so that no Sudra could have 
access to a public well or to a public tank of water 
or to a public place of worship or to any place 
of public gathering, and sometimes even to a 
public road. His very name is associated with vileness 
^ according to the plain teachings of the Shastras, and 
\he is looked upon as an embodiment of impurity, and 
(ithe meanest professions are set apart for him. 
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To any one who knows these conditions, it is simply 
unintelligible how this complicated question can bo 
solved by Mahatma Gandhi’s threat to fast and die 
for the untouchables. Let him die by working hard 
for the amelioration of their condition if die he must. 
Even the orthodox are not averse to the adoption of 
measures for the general upliftment of the 
untouchables. It would be good for the Mahatma 
himself and good for the cause which he has before 
him, if he has the support of all sections of people 
behind him. In forcing an issue on the temple-entry 
question, Mahatma Gandhi has made not only the 
grave mistake of splitting the Hindu community into 
two sections but what is graver still, of bringing his 
reform measures directly into clash with the sacred 
scriptures of the Hindu religion. The right course to 
fight with untouchability would have been to work for 
the uplift of these classes first and to bring them on to 
a level of social equality with the high caste Hindus 
which is their real need. The opening of the doors of 
the temples to them is a cheap method no doubt, but 
it is not in the least effective in freeing the millions 
who have been kept in a state of slavery for thousands 
of years. 
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(by ANGUS quell) 

I was sitting in the faded lounge of the Pera Palace 
Hotel in Constantinople. Suddenly two Turkish 
officers clicked their heels in German fashion before 


me. 

“You are the Englishman, Angus Quell?” 

I nodded. 

“ You have this morning landed here frotn 
Smyrna ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you are staying here fourteen days ?” 

“ You know all about me,” I smiled. But the two 
Turkish officers did not smile. 

“ It will be necessary for you to report each day 
at Police headquarters. Failure to do so means that 
your laissez-passer will be cancelled.” 

I began to protest. 

“But by whose orders—?” 

“By the order of Mustapha Keraal Pasha, Dictator 
of Turkey.” 

And, clicking their heels, the two officers departed. 

Such was my introduction to Turkey not very long 
ago. I duly reported every day at Police headquarters. 
I had to. To-day the English are not very popular in 
this country. They believe that we have consistently 
supported the Greeks against them. 

But that incident in Constantinople was also the 
first revelation I had of the complete control of modem 
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Turkey by one man—Mustapha Kemal. During the 
next few days 1 spent in the streets 1 observed 
that all Turks were wearing bowler hats or caps. 

“Where are the fezes ?” I asked. 

“They are not allowed to be worn,’’ a Turk told 
me. “The penalty is death.’’ 

“Who ordered this?’’ 

“Mustapha Kemal.’’ 

I was astonished to find Turkish women walking 
about unveiled ? 

“ Why are the women unveiled ?” I asked. 

“Mustapha Kemal has decreed it," I was told. 

I wanted to see the famous dance of the Dancing 
Dervishes. My guide looked over his shoulder alarmed. 
" The dance is no longer allowed. Mustapha Kemal 
has ordered on penalty of death that all religious 
dances should cease.’’ 

Everywhere I went the shop windows displayed 
photoghraphs of a man with fair hair and piercing blue 
eyes. Handsome, but cruel. The mouth was straight 
in grim fashion. 

“Who is this man ?’’ 

“Mustapha Kemal—the Gazi.’’ 

He is perhaps the most amazing dictator in these 
times of dictatorship. Cruel and merciless he stamps 
out revolt in a bloodthirsty manner more reminiscent 
of such old world conquerors as Jenghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. Prisoners appeal in vain to him. Death 
is the certain remover. 

Not very long ago there came before him for 
signature the death warrant of his greatest friend. This 
man had fought with him in the long years when 
Kemal Pasha was trying desperately to establish 
himself against the Sultan. They had been fugitives 
together. But without a tremor Kemal Pasha the 
dictator took his cigarette from his mouth and signed 
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the death warrant of his friend as casually as if it had 
been an invitation to a dance. Remorseless. 

How did this man born of peasant stock in Salo¬ 
nika come to be the all powerful ruler of Turkey ? He 
began his career as a cadet in a military school. Very 
soon he was a member of the military secret 
societies which flourished under the rule of that 
famous Sultan, Abdul Hamid. 

But even Mustapha Kemal’s fellow conspirators hated 
the man with the tight lips, the blue, scornful eyes, 
and the ready sneer for all their projects. When he 
spoke it was like acid dripping on steel. It bit deeply. 
And when the authorities found this revolutionary 
young officer too dangerous, and banished him as 
military attache in Bulgaria, the other conspirators' 
breathed more freely. 

Away from his beloved Turkey, Mustapha Kemal 
ate his heart out with bitterness. He plunged wildly 
into drinking orgies. He had wanted to be a great 
man, and failed. When the Great War broke out and 
he was recalled to Turkey, it was with a body wrecked 
with illness and dissipation that he appeared in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

But ho was soon on the verge of a great triumph. 
He was in charge of a division against the English in 
the Gallipoli campaign. Although he sneered openly 
at the German commander. Liman von Sanders, the 
German had to recognise the military brilliance of this 
extraordinary Turk. 

With his soldiers in the trenches, sleeping and 
eating and drinking with them, Mustapha Kemal was 
a different man. He threw off his illness. He led his 
men in wild, fierce charges against the English troops. 

He seemed to bear a charmed life. Snipers fired 
at him, shells from the warships burst in his vicinity 
and airmen swQoped down uppn his headqnarterii. 
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But with the inevitable cigarette between his lips and 
a cup of coffee in his hand Mustapha Kemal sneered 
at danger and the eneui}'. 

He won through. The English evaluated Gallipoli. 
When he returned to Constantinople he was a popular 
hero. 

But popular heroes are dangerous in Turkey. The 
authorities quickly transferred him to the Syrian front 
where the Turks were reeling against the hammer 
blows of the English Army under General Allenby. 

Once again like a madman Mustapha Kemal flung 
himself into the battle. He raged and shot at deserters, 
he withdrew his army to a point in the mountains 
where all the combined attacks of French and British 
could not dislodge him. And when the Armistice was 
signed, and the British wanted to occupy Alexandretta, 
it was Mustapha Kemal who opened fire and dared the 
enemy to advance further. 

A hero again, and more than ever dangerous. 
The Turks in power in Constantinople wanted to be 
rid of him. They sent him on absurd military missions. 
They tried to shelve him. And when he was shelved, 
Mustapha Kemal once again plunged into wild dissi¬ 
pations and gambling. 

But his lucky star was in the ascendant again 
when the Greeks invaded Turkey. He was called upon 
to use his military genius and drive them out. He 
did, up to the Mediterranean. A conqueror, he stood 
on the hills above Smyrna watching the town blaze. 
The Greeks had set it on fire before evacuating. And 
not a mile away men on the huge British battleship, 
“Queen Elizabeth’’ stood watching this birth of a new 
Turkey. 

It was in the house of a merchant on the hills 
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above Smyi:i!M at this time that Mustapha Kemal had 
his first real love affair. He was madly in love with 
the daughter of the merchant, and she with him. Her 
name wag^ l^tifa, and she was young enough to be 
Mustapha KemaVs daughter. 

But Kemal had sworn not to marry till his work 
for Turkey was done, and Latifa would have him on no 
other terms. So he went away. Months later he 
. suddenly appeared before her again. “ I am taking 
you out to marry you he said. “Be ready in half an 
hour.” 

And the next day Turkey realised that the Dic¬ 
tator had taken a wife. 

This stor 3 % as well as the long-drawn political 
fight of Mustafa Kemal for power, is told brilliantly 
in “ Grey Wolf” by H. V. Armstrong (Barker). How 
he eventually divorced this w^oman, how another 
woman killed herself in a lane near his house in 
Angora, and how this merciless man eventually drove 
the last of the Caliphs out of Turkey is related in 
this remarkable story. 

And what of Turkey’s Dictator to-day ? He is 
fifty-one. Mr. Armstrong sums up his career as 
follows :— 

“With the mind of an Emperor he lives in brutal 
royalty in a suburban villa in the poor village of Chan 
Kaya: a primitive chieftain in a morning coat with a 
piece of chalk and a blackboard for his weapons, 

“ A lone man without family, without friends, he 
has made the people of Turkey the heirs to his private 
possessions, to his power. 

“ He is Dictator in order that it may be impossi¬ 
ble ever again that there should be in Turkey a Dicta¬ 
tor.”— Pearson's Weekly. 



Interior of the Mosque, St. Sophia, Constantinople. 
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(BY BARON OMAR ROLF EHRENFELS) 

TMnslatad by Batonest L. AUoia L. Roessler 

I 

Science and Intuition. 

The iBaterialistic science of nature of the last 
century denies the existence of mental or divine life. 
Mankind believed only in those facts which they could 
see or feel either through dissection or through the 
magnifier. In those daj’s all religious doctrines were 
considered as a childish belief already overcome— i.e.y 
the existence of a soul only temporarily united with 
the human body, spiritual beings ordained for men's 
help (angels) or even a pure, divine principle dwell> 
iug in the inmost centre of every thing in this 
world (Allah). 

But the great war proved the truth so long rest¬ 
rained, that there exists a great deal of good and evil, 
which we can not see, hear or feel. The pracbicsd life 
has been guided by the power of hate, falsehood an^ 
calumny, but also by love, sacrifice and non-violence. 

At the same time the science of nature too dis¬ 
covered a great number of rays and waves hitherto 
unkuovyn, flowing through the human body.,,They 
cause sound, light and heat, they can be used for medi¬ 
cal purposes as a remedy. They also destroy the 
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human body, if they are put in connexion with instra* 
meuts susceptible to such rays. The existence of a 
great deal of efficient though invisible forces in the 
material world has become a matter of fact to humani¬ 
ty since the wireless has been discovered. 

But modem science has to admit also quite 
different powers from those mentioned above. Coming 
from the mentsl world, invisible too, their existence 
is incontestable. The psychological phenomenon of 
the so called “Gestalts-Qualitat”, 2 e., quality of form 
leads to a uniform creation principle—a fact which 
has been explained by my father. Dr. Christian 
Ehrenfels, Profes.sor of Philosophy in Prague in his 
book “Kosmogonie ’ by Eiigen Diederichs, Jena. His 
scientidc research results in the unique, indivisible 
conception of God, which is opposed to the chaotic 
forces of cosmos. 

The founder of the entire modern Psycho-Analy¬ 
sis, Siegraund Freud in Vienna states the following 
facts. Our mental life is influenced by various forces, 
rarely perceived bat intelligible by symbolism. A 
further explanation is given by Freud’s scholar Profes¬ 
sor C. G. Jung in Zurich in his preface to the book 
“Das Geheiinniss der golden Blute” (by Dornverlag in 
Munich) he says that the most efficient forces, which 
form our mental life, often remain unknown or “sub¬ 
conscious*’ to the control of logical thinking. They 
are not comprehensible through intellectual abstrac¬ 
tions. They are directly transmitted by the way of 
symbols, that is the flguiative explanation. 

Consequently the exploration of modern European 
science proved the impossibility of understanding 
spiritual fuqdameutal powers through intellectual 
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exploration only. The gift of intuition will be also 
necessary to discover the origin of life. 

People, highly gifted to develop intuitive under¬ 
standing of spiritual coherences are called prophets or 
messengers of God. Guided by Allah they were able 
to understand much clearer the coherences of the 
world’s doing. Logical thinking, at ces-sible to eveiy 
reasonable man would not be snfScient to perceive 
those final coherences. On the contrary man’s intui¬ 
tion is required. Therefore God s prophets chiefly 
made use of the symbolic language applying not only 
to our intellect, but also to our fediug. True 8yml)0- 
lical language is not opposed to logical thinking, 
naturally as long as it is not adulterated by succesors 
of the messengers of God. Nevertheless the symbolic 
language can explain matters, which could not be 
observed by intellect and logical reflexion only. 

II 

Two Categories of Symbols and their Mixture. 

I have called religious symbols pictures of reali¬ 
ties. These symbols are therefore words of a language 
which informs about mental actualities. This is tiie 
first category of religious symbols. It gives informa¬ 
tion about things, which can hardly be explained in 
the language of intellectual reflection. They influence 
our common life, nevertheless they can not be entirely 
observed by sense or intellect. 

Religious symbols do not always apply to human 
perceptivity. A second category of these exercises an 
active influence on the human body. They effect our 
soul through a direct change of our psychical body. 
Our intellect is not absolutely informed o| these 
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events. I call this category of religious symbols the 
“active influential symbols”. 

Two concrete examples out of our religion will 
help to cheraoterize the two categories of religious 
symbols. 

The image of Hell and Paradise in the Holy 
Quran gives a good example of the informative sym* 
holism. There is first of all the doctrine of the con¬ 
tinuance of the human soul after death. Further on 
we learn, that those who still are attached to earthly 
life and trausitoriness will get purged by a power 
which can not but be expressed by the image of fire. 
The image of paradise again causes another picture. 
Those who could attain inward assimilation with the 
divine principle will be guided after death by benevo¬ 
lent powers. The nature of those beneficial powers is 
passive yet pure, as it is never to be found hereabout. 
They enclose elements of the woman's soul without 
facing the material world by the law of bearing. No 
symbol can illustrate those supernatural entities in a 
better way than the image of the Virgins of Paradise 
(Hur). 

Thus we see that those informative symbols form 
realities not drawn from human experience and intel¬ 
lect. Cosmos will be understood in a better V^ay if 
the Holy Quran is correctly read and explained. AiU 
example of the second category, the active influential 
symbol, is given by a faithful Muslim who does not 
understand Arabic. By reading thp Holy Quran in 
original language, nothing is unveiled to his intellect 
thereby. But the rhythm and the number of vowels 
he is reading in the right intonation will exercise an 
ii^uence . upon his soul- It i|s almost certain that 
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every delicate feeling soul will be subordinated to 
this influence like certain photographic plates, 
affected by X-rays. Materialistic thinking would 
consider those observations as auto-suggestion or 
self-deception. But it is unscientific to put aside a 
fact, proved and experienced over again by various 
witnesses, and to reject it with the semi-explana¬ 
tion of self-deception. The beneficent effect of 
magical words I just mentioned, is not necessarily 
revealed to intellect. On the contrary it is limited to 
emotional feeling but without losing reality. To 
make it quite clear I shall set another two examples. 
The report of Muhammad’s ascension (peace be upon 
him !) from the rock of the present Omar-Mosque in 
Jerusalem informs about the mental fact as follows. 
Mankind would be able to enter consciously into 
relation with supernatural realities even in lifetime. 
Many conditions would be necessary to achieve it. 
This done, men will be guided by supernatural mental 
powers. This figurative representation of super¬ 
natural facts can give full explanation and good 
advice to everybody. But the necessary inward 
previous conditions can not be created of course 
only by understanding this symbol. Men must 
acquire them first. The report of Muhammad’s 
ascension (peace be with him!) is an example of 
informative religious sj'mbolism. 

The ablution before prayer will illustrate the 
active influential symbolism. Certain movements, 
attitudes and treatments of the face, hands and 
feet affect physical strength. This preparation, 
washing and consequent quietening of the nervous 
system is absolut essential to practise successfully 
any exercise of concentration or meditation. The 
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centres of nerves on the forehead, hands and feet 
are particularly sensible. Modern medicine and 
scientific chiromanthie have proved it. This part 
of the body has to be cleaned in the Islamic way. 
Its sensibility will be quietened thereby and harmony 
is given with the centre of our consciousness. If 
this be omitted, physical infiuence would effect 
them and consequently interrupt the calm of our 
meditation or prayer. The ceremony of ablution 
and its corresponding thoughts and words pre¬ 
pares, infiuences and alters the centres of the 
nerves of human body for the mental exertion of 
prayer. This beneficial infiuence will work as 
automatically as a power of nature. The impulses 
of soul obey necessary laws even if men ignore them. 
Many Muslims exist who consider the ceremony of 
ablution as a necessary act of cleanliness only. It 
is however a mental preparation and could not be 
better accomplished by the most modern psychologists. 
There we have an example of active infiuential 
symbolism. This kind of symbolism is no help for 
conscious understanding but for the unconscious 
mental condition of men. 

Both categories of religious symbols offer great 
help to seekers. But they may cause ignorance and 
mischief if they get mixed or confounded. For ex¬ 
ample the so-called “ holy communion ” of the Roman 
Catholic. The interpretation of a spiritual truth is given 
through a parable i. e. through informative symbol¬ 
ism. The Holy Prophet Jesus (peace be upon him) 
forms a parable in order to show his disciples how the 
nature of God penetrates and permeates every man’s 
soul, yet remains unchangeable and indivisible. He 
breaks a piece of breiui and divides it among his dis¬ 
ciples. This figurative parable or symbol gives a good 
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example of an informative, figurative symbol. In 
the same way as the one and unique nature of Allah 
could become revealed in every man’s own soul, the 
single loaf of bread will find its way to everybody 
who takes a piece of it. 

This mental reality, thus expressed, gives 
evidence of the nature of Allah as well as of the 
human soul. The same fact is stated through the 
ninety-nine names of God in Islam. Allah is the 
unique primeval power. Allah begets not, nor is He 
begotten. He is unique and will always remain one. 
Calling Him by ninety-nine names means that His 
united, unique being is able to reveal itself to ever}’ 
single man in that form, which is comprehensible to 
him. We then notice, that the holy communion of 
the Roman Catholic leads back to a real parable of a 
genuine prophet. It could give a great deal of under¬ 
standing and wisdom to niat)kind. But error, con¬ 
fusion and perhaps ill will of few despotic leaders of 
the Catholic church have distorted and altered the 
original facts in course of time. The informative and 
metaphorical parable of the prophet Jesus (peace be 
with him!) was erroneously confounded with the other 
category of symbols, that is the active figurative 
symbol. The dogma of the Catholic church now 
declares, that a piece of bread and a drop of wine 
given to man at the holy communion is not a parable 
for the omni-presence of God’s spiritual power; it 
rather declares the miraculous presence of God 
Himself in the holy communion. Thus every 
genuine and not only feigning Catholic believes that 
in every one of those thousand places of the Continent 
whenever a Catholic communion is celebrated this 
iucr9di|)le and supernatural miracle is taking pl%oe. 
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He believes in the transformation of a piece of bread 
into the body of Jesus and the wine into his blood. 

It is more or less impossible to convince a faithful 
Catholic of the absurdity and even blasphemous 
presumption of such an apprehension. He most 
certainly will answer, that he was sure to feel the 
mental elevation during the "holy communion." 
Nobody would be able to replace the reality of this 
mental experience by intellectual arguments. 

As a matter of fact his mental experience is not a 
mere fancy. Besides the informative, metaphorical 
symbol, taken for an active one, by the Catholics, 
active symbols are also put in the rites and customs 
of the Catholic communion. These symbols affect, 
as above mentioned, man’s soul with automatical 
certainty like the physical influence of certain rays 
on photographic plates. They still work even if men 
do not give themselves a proper account of their 
significance. In this case the active figurative sym¬ 
bols consist in the movement of hand and the ancient 
formation of Latin words. They actually spring from 
religious genius. They have a similiar psychophysical 
influence on the human soul as the movements 
of the body and the Arabic words at the Muslim 
prayers, though dimmed on account of the misunder- 
standiug in connexion with them. True Catholics 
feel this real effect. But unfortunatly the beneficent 
blessing is connected with a disastrous confusion. 
According to them this blessing comes not from the 
exercise of meditation, the important postures and 
the help of the holy words, which radiate the soul. 
Thus it bappenes that a non-priest’s prayer in 
Christ iauity ia mostly practised as a^dull Sunday >duty. 
Qn the other hand the Catholic feels rightly to 
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subject to a real blessing^ at' “the “holy communion.’* 
As tb its explanation he believes in the miracle of 
Christ’s incarnation into a piece of bread and a drop 
of wine. This again hinders him from understanding 
the holy and genuine doctrine of Jesus (peace be 
with him!) who gave the parable of the bread in 
order to meet his disciples’ understanding. Finally he 
will even take as true the very opposite of what Jesus 
(peace be with him !) has taught. He will believe, 
that the divine spirit can only permeate man's soul 
through blind faith in a wonder, but not, as it is in 
truth, by means of meditation and concentration. 
Moreover this miracle can be done by a member of 
the priestly class alone. Naturally they are 
exercising unjustly their authority thereby. 

Unfortunately it would make too long a list to set 
further examples of similar tragic, but significant 
misunderstandings. Everybody who is interested in 
this problem will be able to explain the nature and 
development of similar sad mistakes. He only 
needs logical thinking and the gift to quiet his mental 
powers and consequently to feel profound connec* 
tions in his own inward silence of soul. 

Islam oilers a great deal of examples of both 
categories of symbols. We find metaphorical, i.e., 
informative symbols of the first category as well a;s 
active influential ones of the second category. 
It is the same with other religions, except with the 
High church, Calvinism and Protestantism. These 
religious are devoid of active influential symbols.' 

'' i ‘ 

In Islam both categories dififer distinctly from 
efmj) other. Wherever they bear religious character, 
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they are free from mistakes and misanderstandings. 
The description and interpretation of the most 
important religious symbols alone, would require 
a volume. In this short paper, I can only refer to 
a few particular characteristic symbols out of both 
categories. 

1. Category:—Informative Symbols in Isalm 

Most of the parables and similes of the Holy Quran 
belong to this group. We have seen before, that the 
report of our Holy Prophets ascension (peace be on 
him !) represents a particular event and at the same 
time shows a possibility of the human soul. That is 
the faculty to become connected with spiritual powers 
in this very life. 

I also mentioned the symbolic significance of the 
fire in Hell and the Virgins in Paradise (Hur). These 
are purifying, perfecting mental powers described 
with impressive vivacity in the two parables of the fire 
and the Virgins of Paradise. 

The report of seven heavens in the Holy Quran 
signifies the organisation of the metaphysical world. 
We must not believe that after death all spiritual facts 
including our life will be nothing but Hell or Heaven. 
We may rather expect a long evolution to the highest 
degrees of spiritual perfection. This truth is indicated 
in the image of those seven heavens, mentioned in the 
Holy Quran. 

We also find the reports of the angels, indicating 
the same hierarchical order of the spiritual powers. 

|t is impossible to give i^n e^haqstive ei^umen^ 
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tion of the informative symbols in the Holy Quran, 
not always easily intelligible. I refer to the remark' 
able Quran commentaries of the past, particulaily Al- 
Ohazali and Djelal ed*Din Kumi. Recently a remaika- 
ble book has been written, called “Introduction to the 
Holy Quran ’’ by the late Khwaja Kamal ud-Diti. It 
quotes several verses of the Quran, giving their 
intellectual interpretation. 

I only want to mention one informative symbol 
out of the Holy Quran because it particularly meets 
modern thinking. 

In the description of the lower Spheres of Heaven 
we find the figure of an enormous radiant cock, to a 
certain extent the model and father of all earthly 
cocks. It is also a proto*type of all awakening 
and morning pleasure which we feel. All things 
and living beings of the world are imperfect 
copies of their eternal proto types or “Arch-types”. 
We only have a presentment of this fact. We again 
feel its existence in the deepest depth of our soul, {vide 
Professor C. G. Jung). It is the reminder of the 
divine and radiant home from where we come. Plato’s 
“idea ’’ interprets this eternal truth. My father, 
Professor Ehrenfels perceived that a melody is more 
than the mere sum of its notes or elements. This 
discovery made him suppose a fundamental power in 
all things. He called it th^ “ Gestalts-Qualitiit ” or 
the quality of forms. 

Genuine artists have a presentiment of these proto¬ 
types or “Arche-types” or quality of forms of these 
things they describe or imitate. That is the reason 
why their descriptions or imitations impress far 
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more than the things themselves. Therefore we we 
touched by artistic brhapiental models of Xs^mio 
architecture ancl carpet weaving more, thaii the 
representations of plants, animals or men could ever 
do. Because the original nature of things is f^r 
better depicted in those magic ornaments than in any 
organic form. We must have this fact in view in.orde*' 
to understand why the words.of the Holy Quran^fee®P 
their celebrated poetic power besides their informative 
symbolism. Thus we find an explanation for the 
amazing fact, that the Holy Quran contains many 
perceptions, quite strange to the intellectual level 
of mankind of that time. For example the history 
of evolution of the world and ite living beings. 
Charles Darwin has investigated by the way of 
natural sciences what the Holy Quran has perceived 
through revelation and direct contemplation of the 
proto-type (r.e., “Arch-type” or quality of forms;) 

To conclude, the informative symbolism in Islam, 
gives evidence only about the Hereafter and the con¬ 
struction of our soul. It never presumes any belief 
in allegorica) miracles opposed to fihe law. of natnre. 
This is never claimed. , - 

2iul Category! ’ The Active Influential Symbols 

To make this group intelligible no - illogicaV belief 
in miracles will be presumed but knowledge of nature 
and soul, unknown to natural sciences and- psychology 
of Europe during the last centuries.- The knowledge 
of this legality of nature and souls has been partly lost 
or never known in Europe. The last development of 
our Sciences throws light on many things in' Islam, 
hitherto unintelligible to Europeana 
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There is the washing beiore prayer, already 
mentioned. Since modern science has discovered 
electric and para-electric ra5’8 on certain parts of the 
human body, their treatment before mental meditation 
is po more a matter of mere form. It is rather a 
reasopable consideration of facts, previously unknown. 

rfhe pro.<?cribed prayer movements put the whole 
body into a harmonious, rhythmical vibration as well 
as in a passive yet animated rest. Modern psycho* 
analists are trying hard to obtain this state with their 
patients as a remedy. 

In Muslim prayers we are precisely instructed how 
to use our right and left limbs. This too is not a 
mere formality since we know that the light and left 
parts of the human body are to qualify differently; 
not only because of their physical structure but of the 
various psycho-physical radiation. 

’ ; I _ ■ • 

As for using the floor instead of chairs and seats, 
during our prayer, our mental disposition can only 
get, favourably impressed. We become thus deeply 
connected with the radiations of the earth and the 
fundament of life more than in forcing ourselves 
into the artificial attitude on narrow seats. This 
bodily, as well as mental attitude of hypocricy 
wcnld result quite involuntarily in an arrogant 
affected piety, characteristic of European bigotry. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is a social and national 
education to fraternity and peace. But the BCadj is also 
led to a place on our planet where salutary mental 
rays are manifested ever since. These rays of our 
idai^e^ p^oba^ly eicpr^s theipBelyoselectro-inagnetioally 
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too. It anybody would doubt the psychic efficacy of 
such a place, he may study the numberless medical 
reports of healings and invigoration in the places of 
pilgrimage of various religions. The reality of these 
things is no longer denied. But it is wrong to look 
at them as a “wonder of the Virgin Mary “ or as a 
“ blessing of an image or an idol ”, as it happens with 
some sects of other religions. Such natural facts, are 
neither supernatural nor accessible to intellectual 
perception. But in Islam these are neither denied as in 
Europe of the materialistic period, nor over-rated as in 
the Europe of the Middle Ages. They are included in 
the treasure of the active influential symbols. 

Talismans belong to the same category. Islamic 
authorities look at them as the real bearers of good 
power. This seemed rediculous to European material¬ 
ism. To-day these very materialistic physicians are 
selling little metal plates containing radium. They 
are appreciated for their salutary physical influence. 
The efficacy of radium-rays is in the materialistic 
Europe everywhere accepted. I’here is only one step 
more to believe in the psychically salutary influence of 
mental rays. 

The significance of dreams is another thing per¬ 
ceived by Muslim authorities at all times. In Europe 
they are taken seriously since about 1914. This new 
psycho-analytic science in Europe reaches the very 
results of old mystical wisdom in Suflsm. Unfortunate¬ 
ly this theme is too long to be discussed here. 

The active influential power of the holy word 
occupies a high rank in Islam. At the beginning of 
this discussion I mentioned the almost automatic 
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effective influence of these on our soul. Concentra* 
tion, devotion of mind and love to Allah can immense¬ 
ly increase the susceptibility of these powers. The 
former Islamic authorities were quite aware of it. The 
constant repetition of certain verses or Suras and 
formulae during prayer are sensible only if the above 
mentioned relations are admitted. The belief in the 
magic effect of words only justifies the observance of 
fixed accentuations and rhythms in saying these 
verses. Natural sciences ars opposed to this fact more 
than to other magic or religious reciprocal effects. 
Neither is the efficacy of magic words comparable 
with electri)-magnetio or similar rays. Yet every 
genuine Muslim may have experienced the mental 
and bodily redeeming effect of pi ayers and meditations 
as in the so-called Zikr. 

We are thus facing an important fact of our relig¬ 
ion. Its existence is neither to be denied nor explained. 
It is our duty to permeate the natuie of this religious 
element in practical life. Feeling here will be pro¬ 
bably a better guide than intellect. The latter will be 
necessary only for comparison with other religions. 

The ceremonious farmulae of the Buddhists and 
the Latin litanies of the Homan Catholic priests are 
both based on the perception of the magic effect of 
certain words. Furthermore the holy words of the 
Vedanta of the Hindus or those in the Jewish faith up 
to some relics of them in the informative symbolism in 
Christianity are based on the same knowledge. It is 
very deplorable to state, that here again the precious 
parables of the Holy Prophet Jesus (peace be upon him!) 
have been confounded with active influential symbols 
in thq coarse of tin^e. Jesus as a messenger of Qod 
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compared himself with the magic or holy word. What 
the holy word is to the divine spirit, is God’s messenger 
to Allah. This clear and beautiful parable has been 
partly misunderstood in Chistianity. They say: 
“Jesus is the word of God.” Moreover they conclude 
from it that Jesus is God Himself in a different 
formation. Thus the error has'been committed to 
take a holy, but nevertheless human being for God 
and to worship his pictures like idols. 

In Islam the power of the holy word is perceived 
and practised without any misunderstanding, wher¬ 
ever we find genuine Muslims. 

If we then want to realise true Islam we are to 
acquire the perception of the holy word in doing 
practise. Only thus we will be able to penetrate the 
nature of this great secret. 

I must come to an end, though I feel the insuffi¬ 
ciency of this short desciiption of Islamic symbolism. 
The problems, 1 touched, require some more explana¬ 
tion. The limited space at my disposal may be taken as 
an excuse. But I think this brevity and incomplete¬ 
ness could include also some advantanges. It could 
stimulate self-observance and independent work 
especially with regard to the themes mentioned in the 
last part of this discourse. 

This independent work in connection with genuine 
religious feelings, we are expecting from modern 
Muslims, 
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[By Sardar Piyara Singh] 

In the first part of this discourse, it has been 
shown that Guru Nanak completely broke away from 
his ancestral religion of the Vedas. Every follower 
of the Guru with any education not only admits this 
but even feels proud of it. The question now is 
whether after renouncing Hinduism he founded a 
religion of his own or renounced every form of reli¬ 
gion. Unfortunately, the teachings of the great 
Guru have not come down to us intact. Notwith¬ 
standing the many alterations and admixtures, 
whatever has been handed down to us in the shape 
of the Granth Sahib proves beyond a shadow of doubt 
that the Guru, after discarding the religion of the 
Vedas founded nothing new but openly adopted and 
preached the principles and teachings of Islam. The 
basic doctrines of Islam are :— 


Belief in the existence of God. 

Belief in the existence of angels. 

Belief in the Holy Quran. 

Belief in the Holy Prophet. 

Belief in the Hereafter. 

Belief in the fact that the measures of good and 
evil have been inevitably fixed by God. 
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Belief in resurrection. 

To practice the prescribed observances - prayer, 
fasting, Zakat and pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Now let us turn to the teachings of Guru Nanak to 
see what he says about every one of these. 

About Conception of God 

The most important point with regard to the 
question of God is not merely faith in His exis¬ 
tence but a correct picture of Him. There are people 
who believe in the existence of God but confine Him 
to a particular locality. Some believe that God 
incarnates in human form. Some again go so far as 
to identify Godhead with everything in Nature. Some 
look upon Him as a magnified man who forgives 
sins only after exacting due ransom. According 
to some it is altogether beyond God's power to for¬ 
give sins. There are also those who think that soul 
and matter are not His creation and He depends 
upon these things for the manifestion of His will. In 
short, there are a host of confiicting conceptions 
about God. Now the acid test to find Guru Nanak’s 
religion out is to see what exactly was the con¬ 
ception of God he believed in. As the following of 
his sayings will show his conception pf God is word 
for word the same as depicted in the Quran. He 
says: 


II II 

W4 II wfeHligpfe Trail Tra M 

^TraiKii . 
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3TJI }fi5^ ^ Sif * II [^oRSl WS <{] 

3. Tjfa fea ^a 3 Hiftj »nw ii 

Ti'Tioi ?5iw ara^ wi li«ill 

8. 3 tpfs ^31 ?5 3fe II 

wvi >»rfti 11 [tws] 

M. >HW3 ^>raiM W 411 11 

iiial \|Ta wfe "Rw ^ra^feana [tJ a^ai m] 

>HHa >i\wB >Malafa fan m aaif 11 
wf3 ^na^fa »ra?5l ir3§ tp faw ai§ ts aaw^ irii 
w% ufawa fsaa aaw 11 
7)' fan a\i aas 7pfi wa aafe 7>\ws 11 

751 >ra fxi3» R3 ’k^^ 7i^ feaarw 7i 11 

»ra?y feaas wia xi’iva naislafa irii 

[^MS h] 

X aiaa aaa tna a^w 11 

na wa^w a^w 11 

}ja«w fejw firo frifn s a^ 11 
wi>TO Tja^ a?5Hl wa’w §vft ^ ipii 
faa afa as fefn afti as aifaaf S 3 visfe 11 
wa'w §a! aa t sijsa^ aa a^fa ii 

[pj ai^ W8 *1] 

t, iss>»?aaP3^’Hisa!aaa3Taii[iSa*aiM8nl 
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tf. §5^ i?efB 75 »nt II 

Translation 

1 . “ God is One. He is Protector. He is without 
body. His name is Truth. He is the Creator of all. 
He encompasses all. He is Fearless. He has no en> 
mity. He is immortal. He is above birth and death. 
He is self-subsistent. He is Guide, Merciful, Exis* 
tent from eternity. He has ever been existent. He 
is even now existent. He will for ever be existent.” 

This constitutes the corner stone of Sikh reli¬ 
gion. But anyone who has any knowledge of the 
Quranic teachings will at once see that all these at¬ 
tributes of God are just the same mentioned in the"^ 
Quran. 

It is the formula of faith of the Sikhs and is a 
translation of the Quranic verses as shown in the last 
number. 


2 . “ To Thee must we prostrate and Thee must 
we ask for assistance. ” 

Exact translation of the Quranic words: 

3. ” 0 heart! Depend upon but One. Re¬ 
nounce all hopes of others. His name solves all diffi¬ 
culties. ” 

4. He is immaterial, self-subsistent. Neither 
has any one made Him nor shaped Him. ” 

5. ” God is the highest-most Being. His are all 
pure names and positiops.” 
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Exact translation of the Quranic words: 

6 . “He is invisible, limitless, bej’ond all beyonds. 
Death overtakes Him not, nor is He bound by 
Karma. He is without caste. He is not born. He is 
self-subsistent. He is free from all fear and false¬ 
hood. He has no shape, n(tform, no features which 
may be seen. Revelation alone can lead to Him. 
He has neither mother, nor father, nor son, nor 
relation, nor family. He is immaterial—beyond all. 
The whole Nature manifests His glory. 

7. “ God is invisible, above comprehension. Al¬ 
mighty, Free Agent, Beneficent. The whole world is 
mortal. He alone is self-subsistent. The earth and 
the heavens are perishable. He alone is to survive. 
The travels by day ; by night travel the moon and 
millions of st^rs. He alone is the Changeless One 
who is stationary. ’’ 

8 . “All living beings are forgetful. But there is 
no forgetfulness in that Master and Creator.’’ 

This description of God is exactly the same as 
given in the Holy Quran. Compare the verses: 

liAUl) .(-jiaJljsJl .j* D] »Jll) »JJ| 

•O'*'’) 

jUm J 1 ^ j j ® 1 ^ 3 vii" 

I/* I ^ J 

These are just a few quotations. If all the sayings 
of Guru Nanak about the attributes of God that are 
absolutely identical with some Quranic verse or other 
are collected, it should make quite a volume. 
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About Angels 

Most of the Hindus do not believe in any such 
entities as angels. If the Guru had been a disbeliever 
in these entities, it would have been at least one mark 
to identify him as a Hindu and distinguish him from a 
Muslim. This, however, is not so. He lays the same 
emphasis on faith in angels as does Islam. He says; 

oi^ II 

II 

BBBB^ fBB Bfft Wis 3B1 II 
^ 3BB 3133’ HB BUl II 

BT 3 I 3Boj!b II 

HM TIB MB fs® BB 3BT?^ II 

Translation 

1 . “On the Day of Judgment, God will open the 
ledger book of man and take his account. He will 
send for the rebels. Those against whom some arrears 
are shown will be dealt with by the angel Izrael. 
Falsehood will perish. Truth will at last triumph.” 

2 . “ This world is perishable. The conviction 
has sunk deep into me. A day is at last to come 
when the angel Izrael will catch men by the locks and 
hurl them down.” Compare the Quranic verses: 

.uklsL UmuJ *<X»i ^ 

About the Quran 

There is no sect of the Hindus which looks upon 
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the Quran as worthy of respect and a code of life. 

Guru Nanak, however, speaks of the Book as the only 

code of life for the whole world : 

*1. ^ ^ II 

iral II 

?5^ol II 

gB BB3T 1 WTS II [Bi>loR3f! H8 h] 

R. IWOT MTflfe fHBol BHiH II 

nBH Tfls BB II 

[bib WB W8 <l] 


Translation 

1 , “In this age of sin, there is only one Book 
which is acceptable to God. Its name is the Quran. 
The day of the Hindu Pandits and scriptures is gone. 
Rahman has become God’s name. Believe in Him as 
Creator.” 

2. “ What is lawful and what unlawful is given 
in detail in the Quran. Learn them from there.” 

About the Holy Prophet 

In the Sakhis, there are hundreds of sayings of 
Guru Nanak in praise of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Since, however, the Granth Sahib is considered more 
authentic, we content with a quotation from that 
book: 

\ftB toWB TPHol TPBB HB^ >MtB HBIb II 
HTPIbB HBP BfBBBtn BT^Ib II 
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ot§ II 

[t8 ^ MS %] 


Translation 

" Pirs, prophets, Sadiq, (righteous), Shuhada, Qazi, 
MullaSf Dervish all send darood (blessing) on the Pro¬ 
phet and that is how numerous blessings are won by 
them.” 

A plain hint that if some one wants to obtain 
Divine blessings, he must send darood (blessing) on 
the Prophet. This is also in accordance with the 
Quranic verse: 

.UjkLJ »*U 1^ jidu )*^liyl 

The verse enjoins sending blessing on the Pro¬ 
phet. 

So deep was Guru Nanak’s love for the Prophet 
that it survived long after him among his disciples. 
His fifth successor. Guru Arjan says : 

Jut \raB M® II 

fort* # fa3 ^ BM®ii 

[Bi|# M8 M) 

Translation 

‘‘ He who has no love of the Prophet passes his 
days and nights in distress, goes through torture and 
is at last thrown in hell.” 

What a strong exhortation to love the Prophet— 
an exhortation which should be made the motto of 
every Sikh bouse. 
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About the Hereafter 

About the life to come and the accountability of 
deeds, Guru Nanak says: 

we 

II 

[10 ^ MS «t] 

=?. olUl IM Sfe >Mb 11 

M5T 4w WVfS' wO Hi 3^3^ II 

HoiH ^ Mfe Hifa ^ ii 

sgn HMfe H^feniT few 

hIh ^h§hi 5 II [ei3 wTn] 

3. 3»3a w1© §\rfBt fey ?5 t| twh OTfewii 

§3 W3 ul M3 fenl eM 33 MMM»feW II 
3*© 3 Vfe3 ffeJHTH MH 31H ©M3 M^feW II 
§© 3»fe 3§ © fM5 HI© H>H HI©© 5HI^ II 

[3»Hl>nM*] 

1 . “If you do good in this life, you will get hon¬ 
our ill the life to come.” 

2. “ This body is like fine raiment which must be 
left behind in this world. In the Hereafter, the souls 
will meet the due awards of their good or evil deeds. 
Whoever has the least power in this life, enjoys him¬ 
self to the utmost of his sweet will. In the Hereafter, 
however, everyone shall have to pass through a dark 
and narrow pathway. When one will be taken naked 
towards hell, it will look most horrible and one will 
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have to repent for his evil deeds.” Compare the 
Quranic verse: 

vSiji Vly*- 'li* c»i^l 

✓ 

In this instalment we have seen the complete 
identity between Guru Nanak’s views and the Quranic 
teachings, so far as the principles of belief are 
concerned. In the next we will trace the Guru’s 
attitude towards the various observances in Islam. 
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LIFE AND LIGHT 

A STUDY OF THE QUfiAN 



[by dr. b. a. faruqi] 

“ Behold the Time I Most certainly man is in loss. 
Except those who have faith and do good and enjoin 
truth and enjoin patience.” 

The verses impress upon man the value and 
importance of time inviting attention to the common 
every-day phenomenon that time once gone never 
comes back. Man is thus every moment of his life 
running at a loss, unless he converts the time at his 
disposal into something fruitful. If childhood is gone 
without in any degree taking us further towards the 
goal meant for us, it is a childhood wasted and the 
dawn of youth should be no cause for rejoicing. On 
the other hand we must mourn the loss of the fore¬ 
going period of our life. Likewise each time that we 
celebrate our birth anniversary, we must, rather than 
rejoice over the mere addition of one more year to our 
life, take stock of how the year was spent. Has it at 
all taken us a step further along the road to our 
human goal, we must ask ourselves. If not, the 
anniversary should be an occasion for mourning rather 
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than rejoicing. As a poet has put it: 

i. U>4 

J)1 dl ^ J»e ^3i? i, t/)*/ 

The addition of a year more to our age is thus 
nothing of a gain, aS comhionly taken. The verses 
tell us it is a loss. It came to us full of opportuHilWes. 
If we have not turned them to good account, it should 
mean a precious possession lost. There is but one 
way, the verses impress upon us, to avert that loss. 
We must at once cash it and convert it into something 
good and useful, something that will take us further 
towards the realization of our human destiny. The 
verses point out four things which can shield man 
against this imperceptible yet perpetual loss. Two 
of these things relate to one’s own self, two to others: 

1. Faith—i.e., accepting true principles as the 

code of our life. 

2. Good deeds— 2 .«., living up to those true 

principles. 

These two without which the sands of life run 
out as waste, concern man’s own person. The other 
two are in the nature of his duty towards fellow human 
beings. They are :— 

3. To urge others to lead a righteous life. 

4. Not only must he stick fast by Truth, he 

must urge others as well, to steadfastly 

abide by truth. 

Thus according to these verses the goal of man’s ' 
life is twO'fold—the edification of his own self as well 
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as that of fellow man. Faith in truth is the foremost 
thing necessary for self uplift.’ Without this no fruit¬ 
ful activity is possible. Mere lip faith, however, 
would not do. One must live up to that faith and 
firmly stick to it in all the vicissitudes and the 
ups and downs of life. Fair weather faith is no faith. 
True faith must pass the test of the roughest possible 
weather and stand unshaken under the hardest trials 
and tribulations. These, say the verses, are the two 
narrow pathways leading towards the ultimate destiny 
of man. One must not, however, be content with 
being the solitary pilgrim along these paths. He 
must take his fellow men also along with him. He 
must carry the truth to others and exhort them 
likewise to be patient and steadfast, under all condi¬ 
tions. Faith in Truth and virtuous life—these are the 
two wings, so to say, with which we can soar up 
beyond the reach of loss which, otherwise, is an 
inseparable concommitant of human life. We must 
however not misunderstand what faith is and what 
virtuous life is. Faith or virtue which like the morning 
dew evaporates at the slightest touch of hardships is no 
faith, no virtue. Whether fortune should smile on us 
or whether it should frown on us, we must stand 
firmly by Truth. This is true faith. This is truly 
virtuous life. 

This is an age when the value of all things is 
judged in terms of profit and loss. These sweet and 
short words of God tell us how to avert loss and score 
profit. In this concern of earthly life, he alone is 
running at a profit whose life is every moment 
enlivened by four things—Faith, Good Deeds, Service 
to fellow men. Steadfastness. These constitute the 
key to a useful fruitful life—a life of true success 
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and happiness. All else is loss, loss and nothing but 
loss. 


There seems in these verses an implied 
reference to the epoch of the Holy Prophet and his 
companions. There were two distinct groups of 
people at the time—the Prophet and his little band 
standing for Truth and undergoing all hardships for 
it and those who did not turn towards Truth and 
opposed it. It was a struggle between two modes of 
life. And what was the result P The Prophet’s mode 
of life—life of faith, virtue, service and steadfast¬ 
ness-bore the most delicious fruit. The mode of 
life of those who opposed Truth resulted in their 
destruction. The secret of the triumph of the Holy 
Prophet and his companions as well as why his 
opponents came to grief—all this has been summed 
up in these brief verses. Would that the Muslim 
nation which is day by day sinking down were to 
seek its salvation in this un-erring well-tried Divine 
prescription. 





The late Al-Haj Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din. 











Al-Haj Khawaja Kamal-ud-Din, founder of the Muslim 
Mission, Woking (England) breathed his last on Wednesday, 
December 28, 1932, at 12-45 A.M. at the age of 62. Inna 
Lilldhi wa inna ilaihi rdji'Hn ! 


Perhaps it is too early for a due appraisement of the 
Khwaja’s enterprise in embarking, single-handed, oh a spiritual 
conquest of the West. The final verdict must lie with the 
future historian. Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi once described the 
Woking enterprise as one of the greatest achievements 
of the century. Perhaps it is more. I am inclined to feel 
Woking is not a thing of a century. It is a land-mark’ in history. 

.What was the inspiration at the back of it ? The sarrfe'that 
urged the early sons of Islam to embark on a conquest of Europe 
and made them burn their boats and plunge their horses into 
the sea. If the Khwaja were born in those times,’ his name 
would have been anibng such heroes of Islam. The Faihi had 
reserved for him a similar glory but with different ‘weapdns"~a 
spiritual invasion of Europe. Woking must therefore be "put 
in the same scales with such like epochs in the history of Islam! 
Khwaja Kartial-ud-Din was the Tariq of his day.’ ^ 


Iqbal, the poet-laureate of the East sings in stirring strains 
of the heroic enterprise of Tariq: 

3 )^ 


WJIjio knows that t^e Iqbal of the 21st or 22nd century 
may in similar sentiments commemorate the enterprise of 
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Khwaja Kamal-ud>Din. It was an enterprise without the 
clang and clatter of arms. But the spirit underlying it was 
just the same. Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din had no boats to bum 
but he burnt the boat of his own career and in the same 
reckless spirit dashed across the seas to accomplish what at the 
time seemed nothing short of madness. And ever thereafter 
he was so lost in the struggle that he forgot everything else. 
Even his closest friends and colleagues came to accuse him of 
Woking-mania. 

There is no part of the world of Islam where the death of 
Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din has not evoked a spontaneous outburst 
of grief and sympathy. Where lies the secret of this universal 
charm which his name exercised ? The secret is that Khwaja 
Kamal-ud-Din was no longer an individual. He had become 
an institution and his name conjured up the whole of the 
Ishaat-i-Islam movement in the West. So thoroughly bad he 
merged his identity in the cause that both in the worlds of 
Islam and non-Islam his name symbolized that greatest enterprise 
of the modern age, the Islamization of Europe. In the public 
mind Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din was Woking and Woking was 
Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din. 

It is not by the number of converts that the achievement 
of Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din must be measured. To have shown 
the light of Islam to hundreds of English men and women, 
from the highest rung to the lowest, is by no means a small 
achievement. It has opened the way for the Islamization of the 
West which was the dream of his life. What is, howfever, of 
far greater consequence is the distinct stamp that the Khwaja 
made on the thought of the West. The Khwaja was no mere 
dreamer and enthusiast. He was a deep thinker and he had a 
philosophy of Islam of his own. He had a wonderful knack of 
putting Islam in a most presentable form, in keeping with the 
modem mentality and modern requirements. This made him 
irresistible. The Christian Missionaries were naturally alarmed 
and “ Woking danger *’ was even talked about in the British Press. 
Qut they did not know how to con^bat the danger. At last they 
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hit upon a weapon. It was ** unorthodox Islam, they said, 
which Woking preached. ** A new Mohammad,'* they said 
whom Woking painted “ out of the Christian paint-box." In 
a way they were right. They had quite a different picture of 
Islam and the Holy Prophet in their minds, as drawn by the 
pen of propaganda. When the Khwaja put before them Islam 
in its true beauty and unfolded the lovely portrait of the Holy 
Prophet, they simply rubbed their eyes. The greatest achievement 
of Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din therefore lies in the revolution which 
he brought about in the thought of Europe with regard to Islam. 
And if to-day men like Bernard Shaw can visualise the 
Islamization of Europe within a century, the credit in no small 
measure should go to the Khwaja. 

The enterprise of Khwaja Kamaluddin was primarily 
launched against the West, but naturally it had a repercussion on 
the world of Islam itself, leading to the revival of faith which, 
through Western influences was gradually decaying. The 
Mussalman of Western education, when he saw this rational 
exposition of Islam and men of high standing from among the 
ruling race bow to the force of Islam began to shed much of 
their inferiority complex and to say to themselves that Islam was 
after all not a thing to be ashamed of. Were it not for this 
factor, it is sure the youth of Islam, like the rest of the youth of 
the world would have been carried off their feet by the tide of 
atheistic materialism which is the order of the day. 

No-sect-in-Islam " was another most conspicuous plank in 
the campaign of Khwaja Kamaluddin. There is nothing new in 
it. nftg ^tion of Islam. . Nevertheless the House 

of Islam presents such a disgraceful spectacle of sectarian feuds. 
With his penetrating eye, the Khwaja saw that a sect-ridden 
Islam was not the thing that the West, sick of her own mushroom 
of sects and subsects,' would at all care for. He had therefore 
to lay all the emphasis at his command on this forgotten 
aspect of Islam viz., freedom from sects. It was the folly of the 
Mussalman that had magnified mere schools of thought into so- 
called sects. As a matter of fact, there were no sects. Islam 
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was all one. And Woking under whose auspices the Sunni, the 
Shia, the Wahabi, the Ahmadi all met as fellow brethren in Islam, 
presented a wonderful spectacle of a united Islam which could not 
but catch the fancy of the English people. This too, though 
primarily an indispensable weapon for his Western campaign, led 
to a wholesome revolution of thought in the world of Islam itself. 
The average educated Mussalman will now have nothing to do 

g ‘ 3 sects. In bequeathing this great principle to the world of 
m, the Khwaja has paved the way for the renaissance of Islam 
ch has already set in. 

* Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din was born in 1870 and received 
his education in the Forman Christian College, Lahore. Per¬ 
haps the influences of a Christian institution in which he was 
brought up had something to do with the future developments 
of his life. Like the average under-graduate of the day, he felt 
disgusted with the picture of Islam as presented by the com¬ 
mon Mulla. The atmosphere of the Missionary College caused 
him much of heart searching, undermining faith in the truth 
of Islam. It was even apprehended that through Christian in¬ 
fluences, he might be altogether lost to Islam. It was during 
this period that he was brought into contact with the late 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian. This was a turning point. 
Thenceforward he was a changed man. Not only was the flicker¬ 
ing flame of faith in him saved from extinguishing. It was so 
re-kindled that propagation of the beauties of Islam and its Holy 
Founder became the very food of his soul. After graduating in 
1893, he became a professor and soon after. Principal of Islamia 
College, Lahore. He took his degree in Law in 1898 and for six 
years had a flourishing practice in Peshawar. In 1903, he migrated 
to Lahore and was soon one of leading figures of the profession. 
He was a fellow of the Court of Trustees of the Muslim Univer¬ 
sity Aligarh and a life-member of the Ahmadiya Anjuman 
Is^t Islam, Lahore. It was in 1912, that the supreme call 
of his life came to him and renouncing the world with all the 
gliamour of roasy prospects, he set out on his historic enterprise to 
illumine the West with the light of Islam. And ever since 
bis has been a life of incessant struggle in the cause of Islam. 
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And though confined to bed for long years, he seldom al¬ 
lowed himself rest and kept the struggle on, overtaxing his 
already shattered system for which he ultimately had to pay 
with his life. I had the privilege often to visit him in his sick-bed 
and even when his sick-bed had evidently become a death-bed. 
And when in that state I saw him full of his usual fervour in 
the cause of Islam, dictating with the same enthusiasm notes 
on Islam or articles on Islam or a rejoinder to a critic of 
Islam, he struck me as a wounded soldier on the field of battle, 
who, though dying by inches was sticking fast to his guns. And 
such indeed the Khwaja was. A fighter in the cause of Islam, 
he fought and fought and fought and with his “sword in hand,” as 
it were, he met his death. 

May his soul rest in peace ! 





Europeanisation is proceeding apace. The Ghazi Pasha, as 
Mustafa Kamal is called in Turkey is busy changing the whole 
face of his country. The Tarboosh has been tabooed. There 
was even a breeze between Mustafa Kamal and the Egyptian 
Ambassador who, at a state function, dared appear in his Fez. 
The Ghazi did not want to see him in that forbidden headwear 
and the Ambassador had to leave in protest. This tempest in 
the tea-cup was however composed by an expression of regret by 
the Ghazi. Substitution of Latin for Arabic script has gone a 
very long way to change the general look of the country. The 
sign boards on shops, theatres, cinemas and all public buildings 
are in Latin script. Even names have been Europeanized. Such 
single names as Ali, Muhammad or Suleyman which cause 
confusion must disappear. Every Turk must have a family 
name. Dr. Abdur Rauf Malik contributes an interesting article 
to the Star of India on “The New Istambul” in which he says: 

The Ghazi Pasha and his Parliament have also decreed 
against the wearing of the veil by women. But the struggle 
against the dress of the ladies, who have been for centuties 
habituated to the “ burqa in the absence of any wide-spread 
intellectual preparation, is much more difficult than that against 
the Tarboosh of the men. Very often have I come across 
Turkish women who had discarded the old veil but were 
wearing it in a modified form. Such is the case especially in 
the smaller towns. 

It was interesting to observe peasant women wearing 
different forms of the burqa” and travelling with men on the 
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The Dancing Darveshes of old Turkey now abolished by Ghazi Mustafa Kamal. 
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Haider Pasha Angora Railway in Anatolia. Especially in 
Anatolia, the Ghazi has met with grim opposition not only 
from the young Turkish Khanum of the middle class, but also 
from the old peasant woman. I was told that some Turkish 
administrators had given up the idea of compelling these 
women to wear modern clothes as a hopeless task. But in 
Istambul where the ladies of the aristocracy, even during the 
regime of the Sultans ordered their wearing apparel from the 
La Mod Salon of Paul Poiret de Paris it was not difficult to 
introduce the reform. These completely westernised Turkish 
ladies of aristocratic lineage are keeping abreast of Paris in 
this respect. 

While travelling in the tram, which is very comfortable 
and runs on the improved lines, near Jamia Aya Sophia, you 
hear the Muezzin chanting “Alla-ho-Akbar** from the top of 
the slim minaret. The Muezzin is not a Turk of the old type 
in Chogha and a Tarboosh but he is a clean shaved man, 
dressed in a first class black suit, cut for him, perhaps, at one 
of those Turkish drapers who are doing a flourishing business 
in the main street of Pera. It was Maghrib prayer and not 
too many Turks came to the greatest and the most historic 
mosque in Turkey. But an interesting feature it was to see 
Turkish ladies in Europeon dress entering and joining the 
prayer in one corner. I was told that it was a comparatively 
new movement in Turkey. Till recently women did not enter 
mosques at the time of the prayer. 

The Sirat-iil-Mustaqiniy a Baghdad journal, says that the 
Turks, notwithstanding Westernization, are all the more attached 
to Islam; 


This year we have met with many travellers who in a body 
went to Turkey to visit some of the historical towns such as 
Constantinople, Adrianople, Angora, etc. As eyewitnesses they 
told us something about the religiosity of the Turkish Muslims 
which will be read with interest by the Muslims all over the 
world. When they were in Constantinople, the city of Golden 
Horn, to their utter amazement they found all the mosques filled 
with “ Namazis ” (worshippers). Many of the Turks are eager 
to say their prayers in the mosques. At prayer time one witji 
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great difficulty finds room in the interior of the mosques. 
Further they told us that in the matter of religion, the Turkish 
Government and the Turkish nation are poles asunder,—there 
is a complete rupture between the State and religion ; and the 
Government does not interfere at all in the matter of religion 
of the people which has been entirely left to them. 

The Turkicization of the Azan (call to prayer) and the 
daily prayers, instead of Arabic, is, however, the most extreme 
measure in this direction and has even met with opposition. 
Recent-most reports show that in Barusa, there was serious trouble 
over it and several arrests had to be made. Nevertheless this 
“reform” or more accurately “deform” is also coming apace. 
According to a writer in the Muslim World writing on this phase 
of the Europeanization of Turkey the following notice appeared 
in the MilUyet: 

To-day at 2 o’clock, Yashar Bey, late chief of the oriental 
music group of the Presidential orchestra, will chant the 
Turkish Koran at the Yerebatan Mosque. (This is the smallish 
mosque built on top of the famous underground Cistern near St. 
Sophia.) It is probable that Hahz Yashar Bey will choose the 
‘ Ya Sin (sura) the Turkish of which is as follows. 

Hafiz Yashar Bey’s style and voice will be certain to 
enhance the effectiveness of this Turkish passage, and Hafiz 
Yashar will for ever retain the honour of having been the first 
hafiz to recite their religious books to Turks in their own tongue. 
We hope that many other hafiz will follow Hafiz Yashar Bey’s 
lead and begin to recite to their admiring bearers in their own 
tongue. 

The experiment, the writer tells us was a complete success 
and a few days later, the Turkish Quran was recited in three 
different mosques. The MilUyet gave the following account of 
one of these:— 

All faces turned towards Hafiz Yashar Bey as he recited 
first the original of the * Anbiya ’ Sura and then repeated it in 
Turkish. “ The day of man’s reckoning draws nigh ” he cried. 
A sound of sobbing brojce from the lines of worshippers. They 
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were listening with eyes half-closed in trance, rosaries clicking 
through their fingers. ** Tell them that God hears every word 
spoken in heaven and on earth. God sees and hears all.” Some 
nodded, some groaned, * Oh Lord God.* Some audibly repented 
of their sins. 

One thing was certain, that the congregation, listening for 
the first time to God*s Word from this pulpit, was touched as 
never before. When some passages were being chanted, the 
people were almost beside themselves. When the verse, 
‘Everything shall taste of death,* was pronounced, the heads of 
the congregation fell forward on their breasts. 

Now raising, now lowering his voice, but without once 
changing the natural melody of the original, Hafiz Yashar Bey 
reached the end of the Sura. It was evident that many of the 
congregation would have sat till morning, provided they might 
have continued listening to the Turkish Koran. 

The same paper in one of its issues, thus comments upon 
the popularity of this movement: 

The reciting of the Turkish Koran, which has opened a new 
era in our religious history, continues to gather support and 
approval. Scarcely a single innovation has hitherto won such 
widespread sympathy and support in this country. Any mosque 
in which the Turkish Koran is to be recited is immediately 
filled to overflowing. 


Arabia 

In an interview with the correspondent of the Mussalman 
of Calcutta, Mr. Shahjahan Kabeer of the British legation at 
Jeddah who has recently come home on leave, gave the follow¬ 
ing first-hand observations of life in Arabia: 

The British Legation resides at Jeddah, the biggest port of 
Hedjaz on the Red Sea. The representative of H. M. King Ibn 
Saud who carries on the administration of the place is known 
as the Amir. Almost all the great powers of the world are re¬ 
presented there by their ministers and consuls. At Jeddah 
there are two schools, one belonging to the Government, and 
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the other to Haji Muhammad Ali Zainul AH Reda. Severe 
scarcity of water prevails in the place, and the people have to 
buy for use condensed sea water at a high price. 

Since the 22nd September last the Hedjaz-Nejd Gov¬ 
ernment has been named as Al-Arabia-As-Saudia Government, 
and under the able administration of H. M. King I bn Saud 
perfect peace reigns throughout the length and breadth of his 
dominion. His Majesty as a rule resides at Riyaz the capital 
of Nejd. The Viceroy, H. R. H. the Prince Amir Faisal, has 
headquarters at Hedjaz. 

The Arabs seem to be an intelligent people, and the 
European influence on their life appears to be great. The 
towns people use fork and take their meals at tables in European 
fashion. The people are extremely luxurious and spend-thrift, 
and thedw’elling place of even a poor labourer is furnished with 
valuable articles of furniture. The people live in houses built 
with stone, plastered by mud. 

Wine is strictly banned by H. M. King Ibn Saud, and 
smoking and card-playing publicly are prohibited; gambling 
does not exist at all. 

The women of Arabia enjoy a great deal of freedom. They 
are the queens of their houses ; the domestic affairs, including 
marketing are carried on by them. 

As regards customs of marriage absolute Islamic spirit 
prevails, and it is not seldom that a slave marries his master’s 
daughter. The Mahr, which is generally fixed very high, is 
paid in cash then and there at the time of the marriage, and is 
not merely promised as is the custom in India. 

Slavery still exists in Arabia, but the slaves are very 
liberally treated, and there is practically no difference in treat¬ 
ment between them and their masters—all of whom take their 
meals at the same table. 

The food taken by the people of the town consists of bread 
and mutton (Dumba flesh). The Beduins ** take camel milk, 
Dokumnuts, dates, and camel flesh too. All the food 
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stuff is imported from India mainly and also from Egypt and 
some other countries. The living is very expensive, and the 
wages of servants are very high. The coins current in the place 
are gold pounds alone. The subjects of the Kingdom are 
not at all, or very little taxed. 

The Holy Carpet is now prepared at Mecca by Indian 
weavers who generally belong to Benares, Lahore and Kash- 
mere. 

The Arabs are very backward as far as education is con¬ 
cerned. No higher education in the modern sense of the word 
is imparted. There are many Madrassas, where Arabic is taught 
principally. English has recently been introduced. For technical 
training students are sent to Egpyt and Europe. 

There is no arrangement for the education of the girls. 
They are educated privately at home and the chief subject of 
their study is religion. But what is deemed essential for women 
is the perfect training in domestic arts, such as cooking, sewing, 
washing, ironing, marketing, etc. In short the women there 
are still satisfied with their position as mistresses of their 
homes. 


Egypt 

On November 13, 1918, Saad Zaghlul Pasha, the valient 
fighter for the freedom of Egypt and the father of the freedom 
movement in that country formally unfurled the flag of indepen¬ 
dence and ever since for the last 14 years it has been kept flying 
by the people of Egpyt. The following is a brief account accord¬ 
ing to Arabic papers, of the Independence Day celebration on 
on November 13, 1932 : 

The banner of Egyptian Independence which was thus 
lifted on the 13th November by the late Zaghlul Pasha is flying 
for 14 years uninterruptedly; and this day is universally 
considered as an annual national festival with great pomp and 
grandeur by the Moslems and Copts of Egypt, alike. Like the 
previous years this year also an elaborate arrangement was 
made for the celebration of the Independence Day. But all of 
a sudden the Sidqy ministry passed an ukase prohibiting the 
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people from celebrating the Independence Day even without 
assigning a sufficient reason for that. But all the display of 
military forces of the Government before the united and 
animated nation of Egypt, became totally useless. And violat- 
ing the prohibitory order the Egyptian nation peacefully 
celebrated the Independence Day. The present leader of Egypt, 
Nahas Pasha, who is popular both with the Muslims and Copts 
recently delivered the following starring speech in this 
connexion before the tomb of his political “Guru^*—late 
Zaghlul Pasha on the present situation of Egypt: 

‘‘To-day the nation is celebrating the 14th Anniversary of 
the Egyptian Independence Day. The place towards which all 
attention of the whole nation is directed is that place where lies 
buried that great'soul and valiant fighter in the cause of Egyptian 
Independence—Saad Zaghlul Pasha. Just on the 13th of 
November, 1918, he unfurled the banner of Independence so as, 
to snatch the power for the nation from the unwilling hands. 
Neither did he fear the unlimited forces of the opponents in 
doing so, nor did he become despondent of the united support of 
the Egyptian nation in the cause for which he so boldly raised 
the standard of revolt, for he knew it fully well that truth is the 
greatest power in the world, God is always with truth, and 
finally truth overcomes untruth. 

“With this grim determination Zaghlul Pasha came to the 
forefront of action and except^principles and honour he sacrificed 
his all for the cause so dear to him. The nation became 
thunderstruck at the unique courage displayed by this great 
fighter for the cause of the country and soon the nation eagerly 
Hocked to his standard. Then began the national struggle in 
right earnest. A wave of enthusiasm and a spirit of sacrifice 
swept the whole country. The struggle is still going on and the 
door of sacrifice is still open to all of you. 

“As the years rolled on, the struggle assumed a serious turn. 
Those that were true to their promise, remained in the field to 
the last drop of their blood; apd those that were weak and 
vacillating fled from the field to save their lives. It is the 
xoward who prolongs the miseries and pangs of the nation* 
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Both in this world and the next the coward would suffer 
heavily. 

‘*Now it behoves the Egyptian Nation to mend’this state of 
affairs in the country. Remember the departed leader—Saad 
Zaghlul Pasha,—remember his manifold sacrifices in the cause 
of the country, and remember the Shahidin (martyrs) who laid 
down their valuable lives for the sake of the country. O people 
of Egypt! Arise, awake and compose your differences, defend 
your rights ! If you remain firm to the end of the struggle 
then be sure, victory will be yours. And those who have the 
slightest doubt about the success of our sacred cause, and those 
who have a grain of weakness in their hearts, should at once 
leave our party, and clear the field for others. The field of 
action is not for the coward, but for the brave and the true 
believer. In the end I openly declare that I am now ready to 
sacrifice my life for the Independence of the country. O God ! 
Bear witness to this promise of mine.*’ 

Persia 

August 5 th is a red-letter day in the calendar of Persia. On 
this day the despotic monarchy was abolished and constitutional 
Government established. It is a day of national festival and was 
celebrated with great enthusiasm. The fine palace “ Babaristan ^ 
was put at the disposal of the organizers of the celebration and 
all notable persons of Teheran, high officials, ministers, ambassadors 
and merchants attended the banquet held in honour of the 
Constitution Day. King Reza Shah, in order to keep in constant 
personal touch with the people and the affairs of the state, has 
made it a rule to meet members of the Parliament every Monday. 
According to the Persian newspapers, he has advised the 
formation of independent political parties, “ without which,” he 
thinks, “ the country can not thrive properly.” The new political 
party formed is known as “ Hizb-i-Taraqqi”— i. e. the Progressive 
Party. 


The Education Minister of Persia has sent a further batch 
of students to foreign countries for higher training in scientific 
fipd- technological subjects. A public examination was held in 
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this connection in Teheran and those who came out successful 
were selected and nominated by the Government for further 
training in foreign countries. 

The most important event however has been the annulment 
of the Darcy Concession to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. This 
action of the Persian Government evoked considerable enthusiasm 
in Teheran and the event was celebrated with illumination of 
shops and similar jubillations. The dispute was referred to the 
Council of the League of Nations, with Britain and Persia as the 
two parties. An agreement has however been reached on the 
following terms: 

Firstly, the two parties agree to suspend all proceedings 
before the Council until its session in May 1933, with option 
of prolonging, if necessary, this time-limit by common 
agreement; 

Secondly, the parties agree that the Company shall 
immediately enter into negotiations with the Persian 
Government, their respective legal points of view being entirely 
reserved; 

Thirdly, the parties agree that the legal standpoint of each, 
as set before the Council in their memoranda and in verbal 
statements, shall remain entirely reserved and if negotiations 
for a new concession remain without result the question will 
come back before the Council, before which each party remains 
free to resume defence of its case, and 

Fourthly, in accordance with the assurance given by the 
Persian Government in its telegram of 19th December, 1932, 
to the President of the Council, it is understood that while 
negotiations are proceeding and until final settlement of the 
question, work and operations of the Company in Persia will 
continue to be carried on as they were before 27th November, 
1932. 


Afghanistan 

Vn4er the enlightened sober lead of H. M. Kin^ Nadir 
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Shah, Afghanistan is steadily pursuing her programme of internal 
reconstruction. The Islah of Kabul has the following : 


Dr. Muhammad Yusuf Khan, M. B.B.S., who has come 
to Kabul from India, has been appointed medical officer for the 
municipality of Qandahar. A small committee has been formed 
at Khanabad with the object of settling trade disputes. A new 
school has been established at Ascha by GovernmentiFrom the 
report issued by the authorities of the hospital for lunatics 
which was opened last year at Kabul, it appears that 
so far 20 persons had been admitted. Out of these 
one died of typhoid, eight completely recovered and 
were also allowed to leave the hospital, as their mental 
condition had greatly improved. One lunatic is still under 
treatment. A new hospital is in process of being built at 
Farah. The Hirat Municipality has started a campaign of 
widening the streets. Four streets have already been widened. 


Some time back a small quantity of tobacco was sent to 
the Afghan Legation at Paris and the latter was asked to 
consult the cigarette manufacturing companies in France with 
a view to ascertaining whether it was quite fit for making 
cigarettes or not, so that it might be cultivated on a much vaster 
scale in case it was found all right. Now a report has been 
received from the Afghan Legation and the Department of 
Agriculture has been requested to send all kinds of tobacco 
cultivated in Afghanistan together with quotations as to their 
prices and delivery at Paris. The Department of Agriculture 
is busy collecting the necessary information. 

In October last a Royalist plot to restore ex-King Aman 
Ullah Khan to the throne was nipped in the bud and General 
Ghulam Nabi Khan, the organiser of the plot executed. The 
General who had been an exile in'Germany ever since the exit of 
Aman Ullah Khan sent his formal submission to King Nadir 
Shah and was pardoned and allowed to return to Afghanistan from 
Germany. He reached Kabul on October 13 accompanied by 
Shah Wali Khan and was warmly welcomed by King Nadir Shah. 
Immediately after his arrival in Kabul, Ghulam Nabi Khan began 
secret propaganda in &vour of «i;>King Aman Ullah Khan apd 
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wrote letters to his relations of Cbarkhi and other tribes in the 
southern province asking them to keep ready to await his signal. • 

King Nadir Shah getting information arranged Gbulam 
Nabi Khan to be shadowed, and to test certain informations 
received. King Nadir Shah’s brother Shah Mahmud Khan sent 
from Gardez one caravan consisting of 30 to 40 camels carrying 
ammunition boxes filled with stone to Khost, which were looted 
by hostile tribesmen who were favourable to Ghulam Nabi Khan. 
Suspicions were thus confirmed. 

Ghulam Nabi Khan was arrested and produced before the 
Loe Jirga at Kabul. He pleaded not guilty, but unfortunately 
for him original letters and addressees were produced and their 
depositions taken. He was found guilty on charges of treason 
and insulting the Quran, on which he had sworn his submission. 
He was accordingly executed. 

The movement for the boycott of tea which was started a 
few months ago in Afghanistan is now going on vigorously. 
Latest report from Afghan papers indicates that the movement 
has achieved success to some extent and a section of the people 
who so long opposed it, are now convinced of the utility of the 
movement. Further the officers attached to the Governor of 
Ghor and his supporters have in a body promised not to take tea 
any more. 

In order to develop the telephone and telegraphic lines of 
communication, the Afghan Government has recently opened 
new lines of communication between Kandahar and Herat. The 
Government is taking keen interest in the matter. Further it is 
learnt that the government after a thorough enquiry has resolved 
to open new lines between Kantar and Darah Pech, between 
Kamshali Naman and Alisbang, and between Naman and Alangar. 
These lines, when completed, will render great help to the 
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Iraq 

From Arabic papers, we learn : 

Through the efforts of Nouri Pasha, e:r-Premier of Iraq, 
Iraq has now been assigned a place in the League of Nations; 
and he has also been appointed as Iraq’s delegate to the League. 
During the recent change of the Iraqian ministry it was supposed 
that England was instrumental in this change, as Nouri Pasha’s 
ministry was considered as detrimental to the imperialistic 
motive of England. Whatever it may be, it is to the great 
credit of Nouri Pasha that he has been selected as Iraq’s 
delegate to the League, inspite of opposition by interested 
persons. A right man in the right place. 

King Feisal is thinking of erecting a summer capital 
somewhere in the hills of Musal, Baghdad being too hot. This 
will prevent the annual outflux of a large number of well-to-do 
people to Europe. 


Sjria 

Newspapers of Palestine announce the establishment of a 
Library on a large scale which will form the nucleus of the Arabic 
University which was proposed in the last World Muslim 
Conference held at Jerusalem last year. At present the main 
programme of the World Muslim Conference is to establish a 
University adjacent to the celebrated Mosque of Aqsa in Jerusalem, 
and to raise funds for this purpose vigorous efforts are now being 
made by the Muslims of Palestine. 

Further, the President of the Conference has just now 
issued an appeal to the Muslim authors, publishers, printers, 
preachers and literators of the world to help him in maintaining 
the Library either with the supply of books or with donations, 
big or small which should be sent to the following address 
Al muktaba, A1 Jamia, A1 Islamia; Masjadul Aqsa, Jerusalem. 
Great importance is attached to the Library which will be the 
stepping-stone to the consummation of the Arabic University. 
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Solo. Itles 

This name may sound as unfamiliar. This little known 
kingdom of Islam is situated in the Pacific Ocean and comprises 
fourteen islands. Sultan Jamal-ud-Din Akram is the present 
ruler of this kingdom. In internal administration, the kingdom 
is independent but for purposes of foreign relations, it is under 
the U. S. A. Its position is somewhat like that of the Indian 
States. Out of the fourteen islands, seven were recently detached 
and annexed to the Phillipine and Borneo. To protest against 
this arbitrary act the Sultan personally went to the capital of 
U. S. A. but nothing has so far been done in the matter. 
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EARLY CALIPHATE 
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An account of the rule of the first four Caliphs of Islam. 
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centuries. The book vindicates the position of every one of the 
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that each one of them, even in their disputes, was inspired by the 
highest and purest of motives, that, in fact, the life of each was 
in a way a continuation and a completion of the Prophet’s Mission. 
In point of Simplicity, Sincerity and Service, the picture drawn of 
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